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INTRODUCTION. 


$ 1. SCOPE AND LITERATURE, 


IN the fulness of time the Christian religion sprang out of 
Judaism ; as a fact, indeed, of divine revelation, but also in- 
separably joined by innumerable threads with the previous 
thousand years of Israel’s history. No incident in the gospel 
story, no word in the preaching of Jesus Christ, is intelligible 
apart from its setting in Jewish history, and without a clear 
understanding of that world of thought - distinction of the 
Jewish people. 

Thus it becomes the bounden duty of Christian theologians 
to examine into and describe that realm of thought and 
history in which the universal religion of Christ grew up. 
Nor is it enough to know simply that older literature which 
has been collected together in the canon of the Old Testament. 
On the contrary, the gospel of Jesus Christ is much more 
closely connected with its immediately contemporary sur- 
roundings, and the tendencies of thouglit prevailing in that 
particular age. The recognition of this has already led many 
investigators to devote special attention to the ZZistory of 
the Times of Jesus Christ. Besides such scholars as have 
continued the history of Israel in a comprehensive manner 
down to the period of Christ and His apostles, Schneckenburger 
and Hausrath, in particular, have treated separately of that 
era under the title, Æistory of New Testament Times. The 


present work, too, in its first edition, was published under 
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that desisnation. Though the name is now abandoned on 
account of its indefiniteness, the purpose and scope of 
the work remain practically the same. The task, however, 
which we set before us is more limited than that proposed 
by Schneckenburger and Hausrath. While Schneckenburger 
undertakes to describe the condition of the Jewish and 
Gentile world in the times of Christ, and Hausrath even adds 
to that the history of primitive Christianity, we shall here 
attempt to set forth only the Æistory of the Jewish People in 
the Times of Jesus Christ, for this alone in the strict and 
proper sense constitutes the presupposition of the earlicst 
history of Christianity. 

The predominance of Pharisaism ïs that which most dis- 
tinctly characterized this period. The legalistic tendency 
inaugurated by Ezra had now assumed dimensions far beyond 
anything contemplated by its originator. No longer did it 
suffice to insist upon obedience to the commandments of the 
scripture Thora. These divine precepts were broken down 
into an innumerable series of minute and vexatious particu- 
lars, the observance of which was enforced as a sacred duty, 
and even made a condition of salvation. And this exagcer- 
ated legalism had obtained such an absolute ascendency over 
the minds of the people, that all other tendencies were put 
entirely in the background. 

This Pharisaic tendency had its origin in conflicts of the 
Maccabean age. During the course of those national struggles 
the legalistic party not only obtained the victory over those 
favourably inclined toward Greek learning and customs, but 
also secured the entire confidence of the people, so that they 
were encouraged to put forth claims of the most extravagant 
and immoderate description The scribes were now the 
rulers of the people. No other intellectual or political force 
was sufliciently strons to counteract their influence in any 
appreciable degree.—The battles of the Maccabean age, how- 
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ever, were also epoch-making in the political history of the 
Jews. By them was the foundation Jaïd for the construction 
of an independent Jewish commonwealth, and for its emanci- 
pation from the dominion of the Seleucidae. This deliverance 
was wholly effected in consequence of the Syrian empire. 
Judea became an independent state under native princes, and 
continued in this position until conquered by the Romans.— 
On the ground, therefore, of spiritual development and political 
history, we are justified in beginning our exposition with the 
history of the Maccabean age. 

In determining also the poiut at which we should close 
our investigations, a glance at the spiritual as well as the 
political history will lead to the same result. Political 
independence was in some measure preserved under the 
domination of the Romans. In place of the priestly dynasty 
of the Maccabees, the new order of the Herodians made its 
appearance. After this line of rulers had been set aside by 
the Romans, Palestine was for a long period governed by a 
series of imperial procurators. But even under them there 
was still a native aristocratic senate, the so-called Sanhedrim, 
which exercised most of the functions of government. It 
was not until the time of Nero and Vespasian that al} political 
independence was taken from the Jewish people in conse- 
quence of the great revolt which they had endeavoured to 
carry out. The complete abolition of all Jewish national 
freedom was finally effected on the suppression of the ont- 
break under Hadrian.—And just as the coneluding of our 
inquiry with the age of JTadrian recommends itself on out- 
ward or political grounds, so also it will be found to 
correspond to the course of the spiritual development of the 
people. For it was just during the reign of Hadrian that 
the Jewish scholars for the first time committed to writing 
the hitherto only really communicated traditional law, and in 
this way laid the foundation of the Talmudical code. With 
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the age of Hadrian, therefore, a new epoch begins also for 
the intellectual and spiritual development of the people, the 
Talmudic, in which no longer the Thora of Moses, but the 
Talmud, forms the basis of all juristic discussion. All the 
same, this, too, is the period in which Pharisaism, in conse- 
quence of the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth, be- 
comes à purely spiritual and moral power, without, however, 
thereby losing, but rather gaining in its influence over the 
people. For with the overthrow of the temple the Sadducean 
priesthood was also set aside, and in the Dispersion the lax 
and inconsistent Hellenistic Judaism could not permanently 
maintain itself over against the strict and consistent Judaism 
of the Pharisees. 

The state of the sources of information at our disposal 
makes it impossible for us to follow step by step the inner 
development of the people in connection with each particular 
institution that comes under consideration. We are therefore 
under the necessity of appending to the outline of the 
political history a description of the inner condition of the 
people in a separate division. The political history falls into 
two main periods: the period of independence, and the 
period of the Ronan domination. In reference to the internal 
conditions, the following points should be kept prominently 
in mind. 

We shall have to describe, first of all, the general character 
of the culture prevailing throughout Palestine, with a par- 
ticularly careful account of the spread of Hellenism on the 
confines of the Jewish territory and within that territory 
itself ($ 22). Then, as supplementary to the political history, 
the church constitution of the Gentile communities of Pales- 
tine as well as of the Jewish people must be explained, 
which belongs to the inner or spiritual history, inasmuch 
as it brings into consideration the self-administration of the 
communities in contradistinction to the political schemes 
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and undertakings of the whole land. The exposition of the 
Jewish communal constitution gives the opportunity also 
to add the history of the Sanhedrim and of the Jewish high 
priest ($ 23). The two chief factors in the internal develop- 
ment, however, are, on the one hand, the priesthood and the 
temple services ($ 24), and, on the other hand, the institution 
of Scribism ($ 25). Inasmuch as the priests occupying 
prominent and official positions during the Greek era were 
more absorbed by worldly and political than by religions 
interests, those who were still zealous for the law now formed 
themselves into an opposition party under the leadership of 
the scribes. The party of the Sadducees grouped themselves 
around the official priests, while around the scribes gathered 
the party of the Pharisces ($ 26). The erection of schools 
and synagogues served to preserve and spread the knowledge 
of the law among all classes of the people ($ 27). In order 
to give a general view of the results to which the efforts of 
the scribes and Pharisees led, we have sought in another 
section to describe life under the law ($ 28). Zeal for the 
law, however, has its nerve-centre in the Messianic hope. 
For the gracious reward of God, which one regards himself 
as being made worthy of receiving by a life in accordance 
with the law, is thought of pre-eminently as one that lies 
in the future and is heavenily ($ 29). Zeal for the law and 
the Messianic hope are therefore the two centres around 
which the life of the Israelite moves. Then, after the 
exposition of the inner conditions of the everyday Palestinian 
Judaism in its main features has been coneluded by a 
description of those two powerful tendencies just mentioned, 
it remains for us to glance at the Jewish monastic institution 
of the Essenes ($ 30), and at the much more influential, and 
even for the carly history of Christianity much more impor- 
tant, Judaism of the Dispersion ($ 31). Finally, we have 
to show from what remains of the Jewish literature of our 
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period how, in spite of the predominance of Pharisaïsm, the 
intellectual interests and spiritual struggles of Judaism spread 
out in various directions. This is seen even in the Pales- 
tinian literature ($ 32), but in a still higher degree in the 
Hellenistic literature ($ 33); and last of all, though really 
belonging to this group just named, the Jewish philosopher 
Philo, on account of his very peculiar importance, may have 
his writings and his speculation treated of in a distinct section 
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On Jewish doctrines and customs during the times of 
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idea among the Jews from the rise of the Maccabces to the closing 
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dent account, drawn from the sources of Jewish theology in the 
Talmudic Age. 
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Frankel. 3 vols. 1841-1816. 

MoONATSSCHRIFT FÜR GESCHICHTE UND WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDENTHUMS, 
edited from 1851 to 1868 by Frankel ; from 1869 by Grätz. 

JÜDISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT FÜR WISSENSCHAFT UND LEBEN, edited by Geiger. 
11 vols. 1862-1875. 

JAHRBÜCHER FÜR JÜDISCHE GESCHICHTE UND LITERATUR, edited by 
Brüll, vol. i. 1874, vol. ii. 1876, vol. iii. 1877, vol. iv. 1879, vols. v 
and vi. 1883, vol. vii. 1885, vol. viii. 1887. 

MaAGaAZIN FÜR DIE WISSENSCHAFT DES JUDENTHUMS, edited by Berliner 
and Hoffmann, beginning in 1876. 

REVUE DES ÉTUDES JUIVES, Quarterly publication of the Société des études 
juives. Paris 1880 sqq. 
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By way of supplement to the literature given in $ 1, we 
mention here the more important works under those depart- 
ments which may be regarded as auxiliary to that branch of 
study now before us. To this class belong the following :—I. 
Biblical and Jewish Antiquities or Archacology, which has 
to describe the religious and civil institutions, manners, and 
customs of the Jewish people. IT. The Geography of Pales- 
tine. IITL Jewish Chronology. IV. Jewish Numismatics. 
V. Jewish Inscriptions The Geography and Chronolouy 
afford us the framework, not to speak of space and time, in 
which the history with which we are concerned is contained ; 
the Numismatics and Inscriptions afford the original ducu- 
mentary materials, 


A.—JEWISH ARCHAEOLOGY, 


A rich collection of older monographs on Biblical and 
Jewish Archaeology was made by Ugolini in his Thesaurus 
antiquitatum sacrum, in 34 folio vols, Venice 1744-1769. 
The shorter handbooks treat for the most part either of the 
whole range of “ Antiquities,” or of particular departments, 
such as the religious worship of the civil law and constitu- 
tion. The material of Archacology is also dealt with in the 
various Biblical Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias. Finally, 
expositions of Jewish institutions and usages in post-Talmudic 
times afford supplementary details. 


À very complete list of the older literature is given by Meusel, Biblio- 


theca historica, i. 2. 118-207. Lists of the more recent literature are 
13 
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given in Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, i. 133 ff. ; Rüetschi in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 2 Auf. 1. 608 f. 


Kerr, Manual of Biblical Archacology. 2 vols. Edinburgh 1887-1888. 

Ewan, The Antiquities of Israel. London 1876. 

JAHN, Biblical Antiquities. 3rd ed. Oxford 1836, 

Micxaezis, Commentaries on the Law of Moses. 4 vols. London 1814. 

RELAND, Autiquitates sacrae veterum Hebracorum. Utrecht 1708, Jena 
1713. — Notas adj. Eb. Rau, Herborn 1743.— A. Blasio Ugolino 
amplissimo commentario illustratae, in Ugolini Thes. t. ii. 1744.— 
Edited, with the notes by‘ Rau and Ugolini, by Vogel. Halle 
1769. 

IREN, Antiquitates hebr. secundum triplicem Judaeorum statum, ecclesi- 
asticum politicum et oeconomicum. Bremen 1730. 

WAEBNER, Antiquitates Ebracorum de Israeliticae gentis origine, fatis, 
rebus sacris civilibus et domesticis. 2 vols. Güôttingen 1743. 

CarPrzov, Apparatus historico-criticus antiquitatum sacri codicis. Frank- 
fort 1748.  Properly a reprint of an older work : Goodwin’s “Aaron 
and Moses ” of 1616, but with notes which in extent and importance 
far exceed the original text. 

De Were, Lehrbuch der hebräisch-jüdischen Archäologie nebst einem 
Grundriss der hebräisch-jtidischen Geschichte, new ed. by Räbiger. 
Leipzig 1864. | 

SAALSCHÜTZ, Das Mosaische Recht, nebst den vervollständigenden Tal- 
mudisch - Rabbinischen Bestimmungen. nd ed. 2 vols. Berlin 
1853.—Also by same author, Archaeologie der Hebräer. 2 vols, 
Kônigsberg 1855-1856. 

ScHozz, Die heiligen Alterthümer des Volkes Israel. In 2 parts. 
Regensburg 1868. 

HANEBERG, Die religiüsen Alterthümer der Bibel. Munich 1869. 

ScxEeGG, Biblische Archaeologie, edited by Wirthmwüller. Freiburg 1887. 

BopenscHATz, Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen Juden, sonderlich 
derer in Deutschland. 4 vols. 1748-1749. 

ScarôDER, Satzungen und Gebräuche des talmudisch-rabbinischen Juden- 
thums. Bremen 1851. 


B.—GEO0GRAPHY. 


The exploration of the Holy Land has been conducted 
during the present century with such energy that it is difti- 
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cult out of the enormous literature to select the works that 
are most important. We distinguish among these two elasses 
—1. Comprehensive treatises by authors who have not been 
themselves upon the scene, but who work up the inaterials 
brought them; and 2. The researches carried on in the land 
itself. Under the former category there are two great works 
which stand out from all the rest in the rich abundance of 
their materials, Reland presenting the older material, and 
Ritter the more recent. These two works will long be in- 
dispensable to the student. A convenient handbook is that 
of Raumer, of which, however, we have no more recent 
edition than that of 1860. Among treatises that embody 
original research, mention should be made, first of all, of the 
American Robinson’s epoch-making work, which furnished a 
profusion of new and important facts. Still more completely 
and systematically has the French scholar Guérin explored and 
described the whole of the country west of the Jordan from 
place to place. Both of these writers, along with a com- 
munication of the results of their research, give a very full 
account of the historical associations. The Æ/emoirs, which 
accompany by way of explanation the large English map, deal 
simply with the Palestine of the present day. The topography 
of Jerusalem forms a science by itself.—Two magazines, an 
English and a German, are devoted to the recording of the 
more recent discoveries. — Among historical atlases which 
show clearly the political history from step to step, that 
of Menke is to be specially recommended. In the depart- 
ment of map-drawing, all carlier productions have been put 
in the shade by the great Euglish map, in twenty-six sheets, 
produced on the spot by the Palestine Exploration Society 
during the years 1872-1877, according to exact topographical 
measurement of the country west of the Jordan. The English 
have also supplied the best groundwork for a topography of 
Jerusalem. In the years 1864-1865 Sir Charles Wilson 
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made a topographical survey of Jerusalem, and in the years 
1867-1870 the English Palestine Exploration Society con- 
ducted the most thorough excavations and measurements on 
the site of the temple, to which the labours of the Germans 
could only contribute some further details. 


À complete list of the older Palestinian literature is to be found 
in Meusel, Bibliotheca historica, i. 2. 70-118. A good survey of that 
literature down to 1840 is given in Robinson, Biblical Researches in 
Palestine, iü., Appendix A, pp. 1-28.—An oppressively complete list 
of Palestinian literature is given in Tobler, Bibliographia geographica 
Palaestinae, Leipzig 1867. A yet fuller catalogue of the earlier 
travellers accounts down to the tenth century after Christ than is 
given there, may be found in Toblers Bibhographia geographica 
Palaestinae ab anno CCCXXXIIT. usque ad annum, M. Dresdae, 1875 
(reprinted as a separate monograph from Petzholdt’s Neue Anzeiger für 
Bibliographie und Bibliothekwissenschaft, 1875).—Continuations of and 
additions to Toblers work have been made by Ph. Wolff in the 
Jahrbücher für deutsche Theologie, 1868 and 1872; Rôhricht and 
Meisner, Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach dem heïlicen Lande, Berlin 
1880, pp. 541-648 ; and Socin and Jacob in their yearly summaries 
and reviews, in the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palästina-Vereins, Bd. 
i—ix., by Socin; later volumes by Jacob.—A sketch and review of 
the literature is also given by F. W. Schultz, in article “ Palästina,” 
in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. Bd. xi. (1883) pp. 800-804. 


1. Treatises presenting Results. 


RELAND, Palaestina ex monumentis veteribus illustrata. Utrecht 1714. 

Rirrer, The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaiïtic Penin- 
sula. 4 vols. Edin. 1866. This is a translation of portions of Die 
Erdkunde im Verhäültniss zur Natur und zur Geschichte des Menschen, 
And ed., greatly enlarged and partly rewritten. Parts xiv.-xvii. 
Berlin 1848-1855. Of this work Part xiv. (1848) treats of the 
Sinai Peninsula; xv. 1 (1850), of the Great Depression of the Jordan 
Valley, the Course and the Region of the Jordan; xv. 2 (1851), of the 
country west of the Jordan and the Dead Sea (Perea); xvi. (1852), of 
Judea, Samaria, Galilee; xvii. 1 (1854), of Phoenicia, Lebanon, and 
the mountain lands of Northern Syria ; xvi. 2 (1855), the Course of 
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the Orontes in the flat country of Northern Syria with the Amanus 
Range. 

Porrer, Holy Land, Syria, Palestine, Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, Syrian 
Deserts, Petra, Damaseus, and Palinyra ; with Maps and Plans. In 
Murray's Handbook Series. 

Socin, Travellers Handbook to Palestine and Syria. In Baedeker’s Series 
London 1876. 

HENDERSON, Handbook on Palestine. Edin. [1886]. 

RAUMER, Palästina. Ath ed. Leipzig 1860. 

QuaxDT, Judäa und die Nachbarschaft im Jahrhundert vor und nach der 
Geburt Christi. Gütersloh 1873.—Short, but independent. 

BoerTGEr, Topographiseh - historisches Lexicon zu den Schriften des 
Josephus. Leipzig 1879.—Collects all the material ont of Josephus. 

NEUBAUER, La géographie du Talmud. Paris 1868.—Gathers together 
material from rabbinical literature, but by no means in a complete 
or thorough way. 

In the Dictionaries of Smith, Fairbairn, Kitto, M‘Clintock and Strong, 
Winer, Schenkel, Riehm, place-names oceurring in the Bible are 
dealt with. 


2. Records of Original Research. 


Roginsox, Biblical Rescarches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia 
Petrea. A journal of travels in the year 1838 by E. Robinson and 
E. Smith, undertaken in reference to biblical geography. 3 vols. 
London 1841. Also : Later Biblical Rescarches in Palestine and the 
adjacent Regions. A journal of travels in the vear 1852 by E. 
Robinson, E. Smith, and others. Drawn up from the original diaries, 
with historical illustrations by E. Robinson. London 1856. Physical 
Geography of the Holy Land. London 1865. 

STANLEY, Sinai and Palestine in Connection with their History. London 
1856. 

Wixsox, Lands of the Bible visited and described in an extensive journey 
undertaken with special reference to the promotion of biblical research. 
2 vols. Edin. 1847. 

Vax D£ VELpe, Journey throngh Sinai and Palestine. 2vols. Edin. 1854. 

Vax Lexxer, Bible Lands and Customs. 2 vols London 1875. 

THomsoN, The Land and the Book ; or, biblical illustrations drawn from 
the manners and customs, the scencs and scenery of the Holy Land. 
London 1859. 

DIV. I. VOL. L B 
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THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE. This is the general title of the 
work, the several portions of which have the following special titles : 
Special Papers on topography, archaeology, manners and customs, 
ete, contributed by Wilson, Warren, Conder, Kitchener, Palmer, 
George Smith, Greville-Chester, Clermont-Ganneau, etc. London 
1881.—Arabic and English Name Lists, collected by Conder and 
Kitchener, transliterated and explained by Palmer. London 1881.— 
Memoirs of the topography, orography, hydrography, and archaeo- 
logy, by Conder and Kitchener. 3 vols London 1881-1883.— 
Jerusalem, by Warren and Conder. London 1884—The Fauna 
and Flora of Palestine, by Tristram. London 1884.—A]l together 
in 7 vols., with the large map referred to below and the large plans 
of excavations in Jerusalem. See two papers in the Expositor, one 
by Socin criticizing the work of the English Exploration Society 
(Expos., third series, vol. ii. pp. 241-262), the other a defence by 
Conder (Expos., third series, vol. iii. pp. 321-335). 

Coxper, Tent Work in Palestine. Published by Palestine Exploration 
Fund Committee. 2 vols London 1878. 

TRISTRAM, Topography of the Holy Land. London 1856. 

TRELAWNEY SAUNDERS, An Introduction to the Survey of Western 
Palestine : its waterways, plains, and highlands. London 1881. 
Mertzi, À record of travels and observations in the countries of Moab, 

Gilead, and Bashan during 1875-1877. New York 1881. 

ToBrer, Bethlehem in Palästina. 1819.—Golgotha : seine Kirchen und 
Klüster. 1851.—Die Siloahquelle und der Oelberg. 1852.—Denk- 
blätteraus Jerusalem. 1853.—Zwei Bücher TopographievonJerusalem 
und seinen Umgebungen. 2 vols. 1853-1854—Dritte Wanderung nach 
Paläüstina im Jahre. 1857. Rittdurch Philistäa, Fussreisen im Gebirue 
Judäas und Nachlese in Jerusalem. 1859. Nazareth in Palästina. 
1868. 

SErP, Jerusalem und das heiïlige Land; Pilgerbuch nach Palästina, 
Syrien und Aegypten. 2 vols. nd ed. Schaffhausen 1873-1876. 

De Sarzcy, Voyage en Terre Sainte. 2 vols. Paris 1865. Jerusalem. 
Paris 1882.— On earlier works of De Saulcy, see Tobler, Biblio- 
graphia geographiea, p. 180 f. 

Guérix, Description géographique, historique et archéologique de Ia 
Palestine. I. Judée. 3 vols. Paris 1868-1869. II. Samarie. 2 vols. 
Paris 1874-1875, III. Galilée. 2 vols Paris 1880.—The volume 
promised on Jerusalem has not yet appeared. 
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3. Topography of Jerusalem. 


Topographical descriptions of Jerusalem are given in the books above 
mentioned of Ritter, Raumer, Robinson, Socin, de Sauley, Sep}, 
and Tobler. 

In addition to these we may name the Monographs of Olshausen, Schultz, 
Krafit, ete. Wizziams, The Holy City. London 1845.  2nd ed. 
1849. Tarurr, Ancient Jerusalem. London 1855. BESANT and 
PALMER, Jerusalem, the city of Herod and Saladin. London 1871. 
Caspart, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of 
Christ. Edinburgh 1876. Appendix: Topography of Jerusalem, 
pp. 256-308. Also various essays in the Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palästina - Vereins, by Schick (vol. i. 15-23), Alten (i. 61-100, 
ii, 18-47, 189-200, iii. 116-176), Klaiber (iii. 189-213, iv. 18-56, 
xi. 1-37), and Spiess (xi. 46-59) ; and of these Klaiber makes contri- 
butions of special value. 

Materials for the topography, especially in reference to the site of the 
Temple, are given in the reports of the Excavations and Researches 
of the English Society. A good general sketch will be found in : 
WILSON and WARREN, The Recovery of Jerusalem, edited by Morrison, 
London 1871 ; and Our Work in Palestine, being an account of the 
different expeditions sent out to the Holy Land by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund since 1865. London 1877. WARREx, Under- 
ground Jerusalem. London 1876. Schick, Beit el Makdas oder der 
alte Tempelylatz zu Jerusalem wic er jetzt ist. Jerusalem 1887. 


4. Atlases, Charts, and Plans. 


SuirE and GROvE, Atlas of Ancient Geography, biblical and classical, 
intended to illustrate Smith’s Classical Dictionaries, and especially 
the Dictionary of the Bible. London 1875 (43 maps). 

MExKE, Bibelatlas in acht Blättern. (Gotha 1868. 

K1£PERT, Dibelatlas. Berlin 1847. 2rd ed. 1554. 

OorT, Atlas voor bijbelsche en kerkelijke geschicdenis.  Groningen 
1584. 

Vax DE VELDE, Map of the Holy Land, with memoir to accompany it. 
London 1858.—The best map before that of the English Society had 
appeared. 

Mar or WESTERN PALESTINE, in 26 sheets, from surveys conducted for 
the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund by Conder and 
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Kitchener during the years 1872-1877. FPliotozincographed for the 
Committee at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. London 
1880.—This map is of the highest value, but the printing is not so 
clear as could be wished. The scale is 1 inch to the mile. — 
Another smaller edition on the scale of & of an inch to a mile has 
been issued nnder à similar title. London 1881.—This map, in 6 
sheets, is most snitable for ordinary use. In clearness of printing it 
is far behind that of Van de Velde. 

WiLzsoN, Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem during 1864-1865.—This plan 
of the Jerusalem of to-day in respect of accuracy and exactness 
supersedes all earlier attempts. 

WARREN, Plans, Elevations, Sections, etc., showing the results of the 
excavations at Jerusalem, 1867-1870, executed for the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund by Warren. London 1884.—Con- 
tains fifty plans on a large scale, with the most minute details on the 
topography of the Temple site. 


5. Journals. 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement.—Issued since 1869. 
Zeïtschrift des deutschen Palästina - Vereins, edited by the Committee 
carrying on the work under the direction of Hermann Guthe. — 
Issued since 1878. 


C.—CHRoNOLOGY. 


The various methods of time-reckoning among all nations 
and in al] ages have been collected and set forth by Ideler 
in his Handbook, which, notwithstanding the great amount of 
research since his day, has not yet been antiquated. For 
Roman chronology the Fasti consulares form unquestionably 
the most reliable source of information.—Chronological sur- 
veys of Hellenistic and Roman history, with references to the 
original sources, will be found in the works of Clinton, Fisher, 
and others. 

IDELER, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie. 
2 vols. Berlin 1825-1826. Lehrbuch der Chronologie. Berlin 
1831. 


GuwpPacH, Hülfsbuch der rechnenden Chronologie. 1853. 
MomMsEN, Die rômische Chronologie bis auf Cäsar. 2 Auf. Berlin 1859. 
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MARQUARDT, Rôruische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. iii. (2 Auf. bes. von 
Wissowa 1885), pp. 281-298, 567 ff.—An excellent summary account 
of the Roman Calendar. 

MarTzaT, Rômische Chronclogie. 2 vols Berlin 1883-1884. 

MüLLER, art. “Aera,” in Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. der class. Alterthums- 
wissenschaft, i. 1, 2 Aufl. pp. 404-422. 

BoucHET, Hémérologic. Paris 1868. 

On the Jewish Calendar, see Appendix iii. at the end of vol. ii. 


Fasti consulares ab A.u.c. CCXLV. ad a.u.c. DCCLXVI. qui supersunt 
inter se collati cura Th. Mommseni (Corp. Inser. Lat. t. i. pp. 481-552). 

KLEIN, Fasti consulares inde a Cuaesaris nece usque ad imperium Dio- 
cletiani. Lips. 1881. 


CzixtTox, Fasti IHellenici : The civil and literary chronology of Grecce 
and Rome, vol. iii. From the CXXIV‘* Olympiad to the death of 
Augustus, Oxford 1830. nd ed. 1851. 

CLINTON, Fasti Romani: the civil and literary chronology of Rome 
and Constantinople from the death of Augustus to the death of 
Justin IL. 2 vols Oxford 1845-1850. 

Fiscaer, Rômische Zeittafeln von Roms Gründung bis auf Augustus Tod, 
Altona 1846. 

PETER, Zcittafeln der rômischen Geschichte zum Handgebrauch. 4 Auf. 
Halle 1867.—Considerably shorter than Fischer, 

ZuxmpT, Annales veterum regnorum et populorum imprimis Romanorum. 
ed. 3. Berol. 1862.—A summary sketch without quotation of autho- 
rities. 

KNAARKE, Wie rechnet Josephus die Jahre der rômischen Kaiser ? (Zeit- 
schrift für luth. Theol. 1871, pp. 224-247). 

WIgseLER, Ueber die Regierungsjahre der rômischen Kaiser nach Josephus 
(Zeitschrift für luth. Theol. 1872, pp. 55-63). 

SEYFFARTH, Chronologie der rômischen Kaiser von Cäsar bis Titus in 
Bezug auf das Neue Testament (Zeitschrift für luth. Theol. 1873, pp. 
50-76). 

On Biblical Chronology. 


LEWIN, Fasti Sacri ; or, a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament. 
London 1865.—An able survey, in the form of annals, not only of 
the biblical, but also of the Roman and Jewish history, from B.c. 70 
to A.D. 70, with abundant quotations from original sources after the 
style of Clinton. 
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CaspaRt, Chronological and Gceographical Introduction to the Life of 
Christ. Edinburgh 1876. 

WIEsELER, Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, translated by 
Venables. London 1864 [German original. Hamburg 1843.] 
FAIRBAIRN, Hermeneutical Manual or Introduction to the Exegetical 

Study of the New Testament Scriptures. Edinburgh 1858. 
SEYFFARTH, Summary of Recent Discoveries in Biblical Chronolosv. 
New York 1882. 
Eczicorr, Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, being 
[Hulsean Lectures for 1859. London 1860. 


Won, Astronomische Beiträze zur genäherten Bestimmung des Geburts- 
und Todesjahres Jesu. In Bengel’s Archiv für die Theologie, 1816, 
pp. 1-39 ; 1817, pp. 261-313. 

WIesELER, Beiträge zur richtigen Würdigung der Evangelien der evange- 
lischen Geschichte. Gotha 1869. 

SEYFFARTH, Chronologia sacra, Untersuchungen über das Geburtsjahr des 
Herrn und die Zeïitrechnung des Alten und Nenen Testamentes. 
Leipzig 1846. 

QuanpDT, Zeitordnung und Zeïitbestimmungen in den Evangelien (also 
under the title: Chronologisch-geographische Beitriäge zum Ver- 
ständniss der heïligen Schrift, i. 1). Gütersloh 1872. 

SEVIN, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu. 2 Anfl. Tübingen 1874. 

LJUNGBERG, Chronologie de la vie de Jésus, deux études. Paris 1879. 
(1. On the day of Jesus’ death, 2. On the year of Jesus birth, see Lit. 
Centralbl. 1879, p. 537.) 

MémaIin, La connaissance des temps évangéliques. Paris 1886 (543 pp.).— 
A French companion treatise to Wieseler’s Synopsis. 


The following works treat specially of the year of Jesus 
birth and the year of Herod’s death :— 


SANCLEMENTE, De vulgaris aerae emendatione.  Romae 1793.—The classical 
work on the subject. 

Rôscx, Zum Geburtsjahr Jesn, in Jahrbb. für deutsche Theolugie, 1866, 
pp. 3-48. Compare also his reviews of the work of Caspari, Zumpt, 
and Sevin in the Stud. und Krit. 1870, pp. 357-388 ; 1871, pp. 515- 
538 ; 1875, pp. 585-596. 
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ZuoxpT, Das Geburtsjahr Christi, Leipzig 1869. 

Rress (S. J.), Das Geburtsjahr Christi. Freiburg 1880. 

ScH£aG, Das Todesjahr des Kôünigs Herodes und das Todesjahr Jesu 
Christi. 1882. 

Rress, Nochmals das Geburtsjahr Jesn Christi. 1883, 


Ewan, History of Israel. London 1885. Vol. vii. “The Apostolic Aue,” 
especially pp. 37-43, “The Chronology of this Period.” 

WurM, Ueber die Zcitbestimmungen im Leben des Apostels Paulus 
(Tübinger Zeitschrift für Theologie, 1883, 1 Heft, pp. 3-103). 

AXGER, De temporum in actis apostolorum ratione. Lips. 1833. 

WIiEsELER, Chronologie des apostolischen Zeïtalters. Gôttingen 1848 (in 
which also on pp. 6-9 we shall find lists of more of the older 
literature). | 

LEHMANN, Chronologische Bestimmung der in der Apostelgeschichte, Cap. 
13-28, erzählten Begcbenheiten (Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1858, pr. 
312-339). 

ABERLE, Zur Chronolosie der Gefangenschaft Pauli (Theol. Quartalschr. 
1883, pp. 553-572). 


D.—NUMISMATICS. 


À rich abundance of coins, which is being constantly 
increased by new discoveries, is helpful in illustrating: 1. 
The History of the Selencidae; 2. The History of the 
Phoenician and Hellenistic cities; 3. The Jewish History. 
The Jewish Numismatics in particular has been developeal 
with special zeal since AD. 1854, when De Saulcy’s Zecherches 
sur la Numismatique juduique appeared. 


1. Seleucid Coins. 


Govucx, Coins of the Seleucidae, Kings of Syria ; from the establishment 
of their reign under Seleucus Nicator to the termination of it under 
Antiochus Asiaticus. With historical memoirs of each reiyn. Ifus- 
trated with twenty-four plates of coins, from the cabinet of the late 
Matthew Duane. London 1803. 

GARDXNER, Catalogue of the Greck Coins in the British Museum. The 
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Seleucid Kings of Syria With twenty-eight plates. London 
1878.— Rich in material, and extremely serviceable. The twenty- 
eight plates give good photographs, with coin portraits of the 
successive Seleucid kings. 

PBuxgury, Rare and unpublished Coins of the Seleucidan Kings of Syria. 
In the Numismatie Chronicle, 1883, pp. 65-107. 

HEAD, Historia numorum, a Manual of Greek Numismatics, London 1887, 
pp. 637-649. 

EcrHeLz, Doctrina numorum veterum, t. iii. (1794) pp. 209-249.—The 
classical work on the eubject. 

Mroxxet, Description des médailles antiques, t. v. (1811) pp. 1-109. 
Supplément, t. viii. (1837) pp. 1-81.—The classical work on the subject. 

Trésor, de numismatique et de glyptique (edited under the direction of 
Lenormant), Numismatique des rois grecs, Paris 1849, pp. 83-114, 
planches xxxiv.-lv. (folio}. 

DE SauLcy, Mémoire sur les monnaies datées des Séleucides. Paris 1871 
(publication de la Société française de Numismatique et d'archéologie). 

De SauLcy, Monnaies des Séleucides munies de contremarques (Mélanges 
de Numismatique, t. i. 1875, pp. 45-64). 

De Saur.cy, Monnaies inédites de Tryphon, frappées dans les villes mari- 
times de la Phénicie (Mélanges de Numismatique,t. ii. 1877, pp. 76-84). 

FRIEDLÂNDER and SALLET, Das kônigliche Münzkabinet [at Berlin]. 
Geschichte und Uebersicht der Sammlung nebst erklärender 
Beschreibung der auf Schautischen ausgelesten Auswahl (2 Auf. 
1877), pp. 122-131. 

FRIEDLANDER in Sallets Zeitschr. für Numismatik, vi. 1879, p. 7; vil. 
1880, pp. 224-227.— On coins of Antiochus VIIT. and IX. 

Iuxoor - BLUMER, Monnaies grecques (in Verhandelingen der koninkl. 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, veertiende 
deel, Amsterdam 1883), pp. 422-438. 

Iuxoor-BLUMER, Porträtkôpfe auf antiken Münzen hellenischer und 
hellenisirter Vôlker, Leipzig 1885, pp. 28-32, Tafel iii. n. 8-28 ; iv. n. 
1-13 (admirable photographs). 


2. Coins of the Free Cities. 
a. Phoenician. 


HEaAn, Coinage of Lydia and Persia. In the International Numismata 
Orientalia. London 1878. At p. 31 ff, Phoenician coins with 
figures of Persian kings. 
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SI, Observations sur les monnaies phéniciennes In Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1877, pp. 177-241.—The most complete treatise on the 
subject. 

BRaANDIS, Das Miünz-, Maass- und Gewichtswesen in Vorderasien. Berlin 
1866. 

REICHARDT, Peiträge zur phônischen Numismatik (Wiener Numismat. 
Zeitschrift, ii. 1870, pp. 1-16). 

I1HooF-PBLUMER, Monnaies grecques, 1883, pp. 440-449. 

L. MÜLLER, Numismatique d'Alexandre le Grand. Copenhagen 1855.— 
The bilingual coins of Alexander form the transition from the 
Phoenician to the Greek. On the Alexander coins of Akko, in Div. 
ii vol. i. p. 91. 


b. Greek: and Roman. 


REICHARDT, Unpublished Greek Imperial Coins In Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1862, pp. 104-122. 

HEan, Iistoria numorum, Loudon 1887, pp. 662-681. 

Ecknez, Doctrina numorum veterum, iii. pp. 328-445. 

Huger, Unedirte Bronzemünze in Tiberias Galilacae unter Commodus 
geprägt (Wiener Numismat. Zeitschr., Bd. i. 1869, pp. 401-414). 
Mioxxer, Description des médailles antiques, v. 281-552. Supplément, 

viii. 192-377. 

DE Saurcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, Description des monnaies 
autonomes et impériales de la Palestine et de l'Arabie Pétrée. Paris 
1874. 

3. Jewish Coins. 


The more recent literature, since A.D. 1849, is enumerated by Madden in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1876, pp. 222-234; and in Coins of the 
Jews, pp. 317-324. 


a. Comprehensive Treatises. 


MapDEx, Coins of the Jews. London 1881.—Now the classical work on 
Jewish Numisinatics We have here an earlier work : History of 
Jewish Coinage of money in the Old and New Testament, London 
1864, rewritten, with all more recently discovered material incor- 
porated, including various papers exhibited to the Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1874, 1875, 1876. 

ECRHEL, Doctrina numorum veterum, iii. 445-498. 

Levy, Geschichte der jüdischen Münzen. Leipzig 1862. 
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MERZBACHER, Untersuchungen über althebräische Münzen (Sallet's 
Zeïtschr. für Numismatik, iii. 1876, pp. 183-215 ; iv. 1877, pp. 350- 
365; v. 1878, pp. 151-176, 292-319). 

MIoxNET, Description des médailles antiques, v. 552-576. Supplément, 
vil. 377-381. 

TRÉSOR, De numismatique et de glyptique (edited under the direction 
of Lenormant), Numismatique des rois grecs, Paris 1849, pp. 118- 
130, planches lvii.-Ixii. 

Cavepoxi, Biblische Numismatik oder Erklärung der in bheil. Schrift 
erwähnten alten Münzen. From Italian. 2 Thl. Hannover 1855, 
1856. 

DE SauLcy, Catalogue raisonné de Monnaies Judaïques recueillies à 
Jérusalem en Novembre 1869 (Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, pp. 
235-955). 

DE SauLcy, Recherches sur la Numismatique judaïque. Paris 1854— 
Contributes a large abundance of new material. 


b. Shorter Treatises on Matters of Detail. 


REICHARDT, Inedited Coins of Judea, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1862, pp. 
268-277.— Also : Remarks on some Jewish coins and some inedited 
coins of Phoenicia, Judea, etc, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1864, 
pp. 174-189. — Also: Unpublished coins of John ie in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1882, pp. 306, 307, 

POOLE, article “Money,” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 1863.— 
Very complete. 

MaDDEN, Coins of the two revolts of the Jews, in Numismatic Chronicle, 
1866, pp. 36-65.— Also: Rare and unpublished Jewish coins, in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1879, pp. 13-22. Also: article ‘“ Money,” 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 

HEan, Historia numorum, a Manual of Greek Numismaties, London 
1887, pp. 681-685. 

Lewis, Shekel of the year five, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1876, p. 322. 

The Academy, vol. vi. (July-December 1874) pp. 277 (5th Sept.), 296 
(12th Sept.), 321 (19th Sept.), 459 (24th Oct.), 486 (31st Oct.) 
536 (14th Nov.).—Correspondence in regard to the genuineness of a 
Jewish Shekel found by Besant, Evans, and Conder at Jericho. 

EwaLp, Recension von de Saulcy’s Recherches, in den Gôtt. gel. Anzeigen 
1855, 641-655. — Also: Ueber das Zeitalter der ächten Münzen 
althebräischer Schrift, in dem Gott. “Nachrichten ? 1855, pp. 109- 
122. 
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ARNOLD, article “Gold,” in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, 1 Auf. iv. 
1855, 763. In 2 Auf. revid. von Rüetschi, v. 32-37, 

ZucRERMANN, Ueber talmudische Gewichte und Münzen. 1862. 

Herzrezr, Metrologische Voruntersuchungen zu einer Geschichte des 
ibräischen resp. altjüdischen Handels, Thl. i. 1863 (im Jabrb. für 
Geschichte der Juden). 

Cavepoxi, Neuere Untersuchungen über die antiken jüdischen Münzen, 
übers. von Werlhof (Münzstudien, herausg. von Grote, v. 1867, pp. 
9-37). 

REICHARDT, Ueber die Münzen Simons des Makkabäerfürsten (Wiener 
Numismat. Monatshefte, herausg. von Egger, Bd. ii. 1866, pp. 137- 
143).— Also : Ueber die Münzen der Makkabäerfürsten (ebendas. ji. 
1867, pp. 103-116).—Drei merkwürdige Münzen der Kônige Agrippa 
I. und II. (Wiener Numismat. Zeitschrift, ii. 1871, pp. 83-90). 

MomMmsEx, Zu den Münzen Agrippa’s I. und IL (Wiener Numismat. 
Zeitschrift, Bd. ïïi. 1871, pp. 449-457). 

MERZBACHER, De siclis nummis antiquissimis Judaeorum.  Berol. 1873.— 
Also : Jüdische Aufstandsmünzen aus der Zeit Nero’s und Hadriarw’s 
(Zeitschrift für Numismatik, Bd. i. 1874, pp. 219-237). — Also: 
Jüdische Sekel (Zeitschrift für Numismatik, Bd. ñi. 18%6, pp. 141-144). 

HuztscH, Griechische und rômische Metrologie (2 Bearbeit. 1882), pp. 
456 ff, 602 ff. 

HAMBURGER, Real-Encyclopädie für Bibel und Talhnud, 2 Abtheil, 1883, 
art. Munzen.” 

STICKEL, Jüdische Münzen aus Jerusalem (Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palästina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 211-214). 

GRÂTz, Bedeutung der jüdischen Münzen mit dem Feststrauss (Lulab) 
und dem Portale (Monatsschr. für Gesch. und Wissensch. des Juden- 
thums, 1887, pp. 145-176).—Also : Les monnaies de Simon du temps 
de l'insurrection des juifs sous Adrien (Revue des études juives, t. 
xvi. 1888, pp. 161-169). 

DE SauLcy, Lettre à M. de la Saussaye sur les monnaies de cuivre frappées 
à Jérusalem par l’ordre des gouverneurs romains de la Judée depuis 
le règne d’Auguste jusqu à celui de Néron (Revue Numismatique, 
1853, pp.186-201).—Also: Nouvelles observations sur la numismatique 
judaïque (Revue Num. 1864, pp. 370-400).—Lettre à M. J. de Witte 
sur la numismatique judaïque (Revue Num. 1865, pp. 29-55). —Also : 
Etude chronologique de la vie et des monnaies des rois juifs Agrippa 
I. et Agrippa IT. (Mémoirs de la Société française de Numismatique 
et d'Archéologie, Section d'histoire et d’ethnographie, 1869, This 
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same part contains other two treatises, pp. 3-25, and the above 
named, pp. 26-56. The several memoirs are, as a rule, published 
separately under a special title).—Also: Note sur quelques monnaies 
d’Ascalon (Annuaire de la Société française de Numismatique et 
d'Archéologie, t. iii. 1868-1873, pp. 253-258).—Notes sur les monnaies 
de Philippe le tétrarque (ibid. pp. 262-265).—Numismatique de 
Tibériade (ibid. pp. 266-270).—Also : Numismatique des Macchabées 
(Revue archéologique, nouv. série, vol. xxiii. 1872, pp. 1-19).— Also: 
Description de quelques monnaies judaïques nouvelles insuffisamment 
connues (Mélanges de Numismatique, t. ii. 1877, pp. 85-94). 

De VocüÉé, Monnaies Juives, Eléasar (Revue Numismatique, 1860, pp. 
280-292). 

RÉviILLOUT, Note sur les plus anciennes monnaies hébraïques (Annuaire 
de la Société française de Numismatique et d'Archéologie, t. vi. 
1884, pp. 113-146. Revised reprint from Revue Egyptologique).— 
Seeks to show that the Hebrew-Phoenician shekel was first reckoned 
equal to four drachmas by the Ptolemies, whereas the old Hebrew 
shekel was only half the weight, viz. two drachmas.—Compare also 
the correspondence between Lenormant and Révillout in Annuaire, 
viii. 1884, p. 210 sqq. ; ix. 1885, p. 89 sqq. 

ReINAcH, Une monnaie hybride des insurrections juives (Revue des 
études juives, t. xv. 1887, pp. 56-61).—Les monnaies juives (Revue 
des études juives, 1887, p. cxxxi.-cexix.). 

RENAN, L'église chrétienne, 1879, pp. 546-551.—On the coins of Barcochba. 

SALLET, Die Silbermünzen des Barcochba (Zeitschrift für Numismatik, 
Bd. v. 1878, pp. 110-114). 

GarruccI, Monete delle due rivolte giudaiche (Dissertazioni archeologiche 
di vario argomento, vol. ii., Roma 1865, pp. 31-39). 


ÆE,— INSCRIPTIONS. 


The inscriptions falling under our consideration here are 
of various kinds: Non-Jewish and Jewish, Palestinian and 
extra-Palestinian; written in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic.—1. The non-Jewish Greek and Latin inscriptions 
from Palestine and neighbouring countries have been collected 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol. ïïi., and in the 
Corpus Inseriptionum ZLatinarum, vol. üi. Both collections, 
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especially the former, have meanwhile been largely supple- 

mented by the discoveries of Wetzstein, Waddington, and 

others. The inscriptions referred to afford highly important 
information regarding the state of civilisation and culture in 
the pagan districts of Palestine (see $ 22).  Besides the 

Palestinian inscriptions, many that have been found in other 

places are of interest in connection with the history of our 

period, as are also many Semitic inscriptions in Palestine and 
outside of it, among which the Nabatean inscriptions collected 
by De Vogüé and Euting are specially important. —-2. Of the 

Jewish inscriptions, those in Hebrew have been collected by 

Chwolson in the Quarterly edited by him. More numerous 

are those in Greek and Latin, mostly epitaphs on tombstones 

in Palestine and outside of it; and most numerous and 
important of all are those taken from the Jewish catacombs 
at Rome. 

; 1. Non-Jewish Inscriptions. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, t. ïii. 1853, n. 4444-4669. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, t. ïii. 1873, n. 86-211, 6027-6049, 

Additional inscriptions from the Haurân and the eastern desert of Syria, 
communicated by G. C. Graham, and edited with à preface and notes 
by John Hogg (Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 
second series, vol. vi., London 1859, pp. 270-323). 

ALLEN, Greek and Latin inscriptions from Palestine (American Journal 
of Philology, vi. 1885, pp. 190-216). 

WETZSTEIN, Ausgewählte griechische und lateinische Inschriften, gesam- 
melt auf Reisen in den Trachonen und um das Haurângebirge 
(Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1863, philol.-histor, Classe, 
pp. 255-368).—Compare also : Wetzstein, Reisebericht über Hauran 
und Trachonen. Berlin 1860. 

MonDrMANx, Griechische Inschriften aus Arabia (Trachonitis) (Rhein. 
Museum, xxvii. 1872, pp. 146-148, 496).—Only six inscriptions, mostly 
fragmentary, of which two, the most complete, were previously 
given by Waddington.—Also : Griechische Inschriften aus dem 
Hauran (Archäol.-epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, viii. 1884, pp. 
180-192).— Also : Beiträge zur Inschriftenkunde Syriens (Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palästina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 119-124). 
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GILDEMEISTER, Bemerkungen zu den griechischen Inschriften Freïs und 
Schuhmacher’s (Zeitschrift des deutschen Palästina-Vereins, xi. 1888, 
pp. 38-45). 

WADDINGTON in: Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines 
recueillies en Grèce et en Asie Mineure. The inscriptions from 
Syria are in vol. iii 1870; the text in Pt. 1, pp. 449-695, the 
explanations in Pt. 2, pp. 435-631.—The number of new discoveries 
communicated by Waddington is very considerable. 

CLERMONT-GANNEAU, Inscriptions grecques inédites du Haurân et des 
régions adjacentes (Revue archéologique, troisième série, t. iv. 1884, 
pp. 260-284).—KSingle inscriptions may be found quoted in various 
reports of travel in Palestine. 


Iuscriptions referring to the Herodian princes have becn collected by me 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1873, pp. 
&48-255.—To this collection may be added: Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, t. ii. pars 1, 1878, n. 550, 551, 556. Corpus Inscriptionem 
Graecarum, n. 2502 (Ferod Antipas in Coos). Bulletin de corres. 
hellénique, t. ii. 1879, p. 365 sq. (Herod Antipas in Delos). 
Archäolog.-epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, viti. 1884, p. 189 f. 
— Zeitschrift des deutschen Palästina-Vereins, vi. 1884, p. 121 f. 
(Agrippa IL). 

The Roman inscriptions referring to the Jewish history from Vespasian 
to Hadrian have been collected by Darmesteter, Revue des études 
juives, t. 1. 1880, pp. 32-55. 

The Semitic inscriptions have been collected in the most complete manner 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, which has been in course 
of publication at Paris since 1881. 

Up to the present only the Phoenician inscriptions have been issued. 
With reference to one of these, the inscription of Eschmunazar 
which gives dates important for the history, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 
88, 89. The most interesting in relation to our subject of the 
non-Jewish Semitic inscriptions are the Nabatean, which have been 
made available to us in the editions of pe VoGüé, 1868, and Euting, 
1885. For fiuther particulars regarding these, see Appendix II. at 
close of second volume.—It is only the slightest possible sort of 
connection with our subject that can be claimed for the numerous 
Aramaic and Greek inscriptions of Palmyra (edited by pe Voabüé, 
Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions sémitiques. Paris 1868), among which, 
especially the bilingual Tariff of Taxes of Palmyra, discovered in 
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1881, belonging to the age of Hadrian, is most important. The 
Aramaic text is edited in the best style by Schroeder, Sitzungsb. der 
Perliner Akad. 1884, pp. 417-436; the Greek text by Dessau, in 
Hermes, Bd. xix. 1884, pp. 486-533. 


2, Jewish Inscriptions. 


MaDDEN gives a list of Jewish Inscriptions in his Coins of the Jews, 
pr. 24-39. 

CawoLson, Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum, containing epitaphs from 
the Crimea and other epitaphs and inscriptions in the old Hebrew 
square characters, as well as specimens from manuscripts of ninth 
and fifteenth centuries. St. Petersburg 1882.—Besides the epitaphs 
from the Crimea, it gives a collection of all inscriptions in the Hebrew 
square characters down to the eleventh century after Christ.—A 
partial list is also given by Merx, Archiv für wissenschaftl. Er- 
forschung des A. T. i. 360-362, 

Among the oldest inscriptions collected by Chwolson, the following are 
elsewhere treated of scparately :—1. The epitaph of the Pené Chesir on 
the so-called tomb of St. James at Jerusalem, belonging to the Herodian 
period (de Vogüé, Revue archéologique, nouv. série, t. ix. 1864, pp. 
200-209). Also : Le temple de Jérusalem, pp. 45, 130 sqq., pl. xxxvii. 
n. 1. De Sauley, Revue archéolog., nouv. série, t. xi. 1865, pp. 137-153, 
398-405. Merx, Archiv für wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. T. 
1. 360 sq.).—2. Some Synagogue Inscriptions in the north of Galile, 
from the time of the Roman Emperors (Renan, Mission de Phénicie, 
pp. 761-783). To these may also be added à similar one from Pal- 
myra, which contains the beginning of the Jewish Schma Deut, vi, 
4-9 (Landauer, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1884, p. 
933 .). — 3. The numerous Jewish Epitaphs. Among the latter 
are those from the Crimea of a much later date than previously 
Chwolson, on the basis of false dates attached to them by Firko- 
witsch, supposed them to be (for the literature, see Div. ii. vol. ii. 
p. 219) ; the Palestinian inscriptions are older, but very short. On 
these, partly in Hebrew, partly in Greek, the following authors, 
before and after Chwolson, specially treat : — 

CLERMONT-GANXEAU, Nouveaux ossuaires juifs avec inscriptions grecques 
et hébraïques (Revue archélogique, nouv. série, t, xxv. 1873, pp. 298 
414).—Also : Ossuaire juif de Joseph fils de Jean (Revue archéol. 
nouv. série, t. xxx vi. 1878, pp. 305=311) Hebraic. 
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Vigror SCHULTZE, Sarkophage und Grabinschriften aus Jerusalem (Zeit- 
echrift des deutschen Palästina-Vereins, iv. 1881, pp. 9-14). 

Grärz, Die jüdischen Steinsarkophage in Palästina (Monatsschrift. für 
Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1881, pp. 529-539).—Treats 
not so much of the inscriptions, as of the tablets on which they are 
engraved. 

CLERMONT-GANNEAU, Epigraphes hébraïques et grecques sur des ossuaires 
juifs inédits (Revue arehéol., troisième série, t. i. 1883, pp. 257-276). 
— Also : Un nouveau titulus funéraire de Joppe (Revue critique, 
1885, n. 27, p. 14 sq.) Greek. 

Evrine, Epigraphisehe Miscellen (Sitzungsberichte der berliner Akademie, 
1885, pp. 669-688, Tafel vi.-xii.).— Principally Palmyrene inscriptions 
and Hebrew-Greek epitaphs from Palestine. 


Apart from the epitaphs, Greek inscriptions of Jewish origin are rarely 
met with in Palestine. The most interesting are the Warning Tablet 
on the entrance to the Outer Court of the Temple (see Div. ii. vol. 
i. p. 266, note 166), and the Greek inscription among the ruins of 
the synagogue at Casiun (Renan, Mission de Phénicie, p. 774=Guérin, 
Galilée, ii. 447 sq.). 

The extra-Palestinian Greek and Latin inscriptions, in so far as they are 
of any value at all, are given in $ 31, i. and ïi. 1 (Div. üi. vol. à. 
pp. 220-242). Special attention may be called to the great inscrip- 
tion of Berenice (Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 231) Something may also be 
learned from Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols, iii. 
1875, pp. 268-274—Among these, too, the majority are epitaphs. 
Most numerous are the inseriptions from the Cataeombs of Rome 
and Venosa, which, together witll some others, are collected in the 
following works : — 


LU In addition to the above, the interesting communieations of Reinach, 
Revue des études juives, t. vii. 1883, pp. 161-166 ; x. 1885, pp. 74-78 ; xii. 
1886, pp. 236-243 — Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 1886, pp. 327- 
335 (all from Asia Minor), may be consulted.—Also the two inscriptions 
on the temple of Pan at Apollonopolis Magna in Egypt, in which Jews offer 
their obeisance to the “god,” ought to have been referred to in the ex- 
position (Letronne, Recueil des inseriptions grecques et latines de l'Égypte, 
t. ii. p. 252 = Corp. Inscr. Grace. n. 4838c).—Of Jewish origin is probably 
also the inseription of Hammam-Lif, referred to in Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 64. 
See Renan, Revue archéologique, troisième série, t. i. 1883, pp. 157-163 ; 
1. iii. 1884, pp. 273-275, pl. vii.-xi. ; Kaufmann, Revue des études juives, 
t. xii. pp. 45-61 ; Reinach in same Review, pp. 217-223. 
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BCRGON, Letters from Rome, 1862, pp. 168-174 Quoted by Madden in 
his Coins of the Jews. 

GrepPo, Notice sur des inscriptions antiques tirées de quelques tombeaux 
juifs à Rome. Lyons 1835. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graccarum, t. iv. n. 9894-9926 (edited by 
Kirchhoff }. 

LEvY, Epigraphische Beïiträge zur Geschichte der Juden, in Jahrbuch 
für die Geschichte der Juden (edited by Goldschmidt), Bd. ii. 
1861, pp. 259-394. 

LENORMANT, Essai sur la propagation de l’Alphabet Phénicien dans 
l’ancien Monde, vol. i. pp. 264-267. 

Garrucc!I, Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei scoperto recentemente in Vigna 
Randanini. Roma 1862.—These inscriptions from the newly-dis- 
covered Catacombs of the Vigna Randanini have very considerably 
enriched our materials.—Also: Dissertazioni archeologiche di vario 
argomento, vol. ji, Roma 1865, pp. 150-192.—Forms a useful sup- 
plement to the preceding work. 

[HirescHFEeL», Bullettino dell Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 1867, pp. 
148-152.—Gives the first notice of the Catacombs of Venosa in South 
Italy, discovered in 1853. 

Frorezzr, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale di Napoli. Raccolta epigrafica, 
‘ii. Jscrizioni Latine (Napoli 1868), n. 1954-1965.—Describes the 
inscriptions now to be found in the Museum of Naples from the 
Catacombs of Rome. 

ExGEsTRôM, Om Judarne i Rom under äldre tider och deras Katakomber. 
Upsala 1876. 

ScHÜRER, Die Gemeïindeverfassung der Juden in Rom in der Kaiserzcit 
nach den Inschriften dargestellt. With forty-five Jewish inscriptions. 
Leipzig 1879. 

Ascor, Iscrizioni inedite o mal note greche, latine, ebraiche di antichi 
sepoleri giudaiei del Napolitano. Torino e Roma 1880.—Gives 
the inscriptions from the Catacombs of Venosa ; of the Greek and 
Tatin inscriptions, however, only those which also have a Hebrew 
paraphrase. Compare Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1880, 485-488 ; 
Grätz, Monatsschr. 1880, pp. 433-151 ; Chwolson, Corp. Inser. 
Hebr. col. 149 sqq.; also: Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 240. 

Corpus inscriptionum Latinaruim, t. ix. 1883, n. G47, G48, 6195-G241.— 
The Greek and Latin inscriptions from Venosa are given more coni- 
pletely than in Ascoli. 

LENORMANT, La catacomibe juive de Venosa (Revue des ctudes juives, 
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t. vi. 1883, pp. 200-207).—Gives a part of the inscriptions after new 
copies. 

Nic. MÜüLLER, Le catacombe degli Ebrei presso la via Appia Pignatelli 
(Mittheilungen des kaiserlich deutschen archäolog. Instituts, Rômische 
Abtheilung, Bd. i. 1886, pp. 49-56).—A communication in regard toa 
newly-discovered Jewish catacomb. According to a statement on p. 
49, the author seems to entertain the idea of writing a Mono- 
graph on “The Old Jewish Cemeteries of Italy.”—For an explanation 
of the inscriptions communicated by Müller, compare also the re- 
marks of Gomperz in: Archäologisch -epigraphische Mittheilungen 
aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, x. 1866, p. 231 £. 


$ 3. THE SOURCES. 


Tue chief sources of information in regard to the spiritual 
and intellectual life of the Jewish people during our period 
must evidently be such lterary works of the Jews as had 
their origin in that period, and have come down tous. In 
reuard to these, we can here only refer to the accounts of that 
hterature given in $ 32-34 Amon these documents is 
included the New Testament, in so far as it was composed 
by Jewish writers or makes reference to Jewish affairs. The 
coins ard inscriptions, of which the literature has been 
given in the last section, are also to be ranked amony the 
documents of primary importance. 

All these works and documents, however, would not afford 
us material for writing a history of our period if we had not 
been possessed of the two Books of Maccabees and the 
works of Josephus, which relate the main incidents in the 
course of events, and, indeed, often go into very minute de- 
tails. They form the most important, yea, almost the only, 
source of information in regard to the political history. As 
supplementary to them, we have, on the one hand, the Greek 
and Roman writers, who treat in a comprehensive way of the 
general history of that age; and, on the other hand, the 
rabbinical literature, contained in Mishna, Talmud, Midrash, 
Targum, which sets forth the results and preliminary summing 
up of the work of the scribes, who were at the very height ot 
their activity during this period, and is, in s0 far at least, an 
indirect witness to the state of matters at that time.— Before 
considering the information supplied us by Josephus, we shall 
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that we may obtain a glimpse into the circumstances and 
conditions of an earlier age, partly and mainly in order to 
secure solid material for answering the question about the 
sources drawn upon by Josephus. This will give us the 
following five divisions:—-1. The two Books of Maccabees ; 
2, The non-extant Documents ; 3. Josephus ; 4 Greek and 
Roman Writers; and 5. The Rabbinical Literature. 


A.—Tuie Two Books oF MACCABEES. 


The First Book of Maccabees is the main source to be 
relied upon for the first forty years of our history, from B.c. 
175 to B.C. 135, The second book treats only of the first 
fourteen of those years, BC. 175 to B.c. 161; but in respect 
of credibility stands far below the first, and can scarcely be 
said to be of independent value except in regard to the period 
that precedes the rise of the Maccabees. On the character of 
both of these works and the circumstances of their origin, all 
that is necessary will be found under $ 32 and 35, in Div. 
ü. vol. ji. pp. 6—13, 211-216. All that we are required to 
do here is to determine what is to be regarded as the starting- 
point of the Seleucid era, in accordance with which both of 
these books fix their dates. The usual Seleucid era begins 
with autumn 312 B.c But it is open to question whether in 
the two Books of Maccabees, or whether even in one of them, 
this usual starting-point is presupposed. In order to help to 
a decision, we set down in order the examples of dating by 
months siven in the First Book of Maccabees :— 
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From these dates it is put beyond all doubt that the 
author reckoned the months from the spring season. With 
him Ijjar or Zif is the second month (chap. xiii 51}; Tizri, 
therefore, the month of the Feast of Tabernacles, was the 
seventh (chap. x. 21); Chisleu is the ninth (chap. iv. 52), and 
Shebat is the eleventh (chap. xvi. 14). The numbering of the 
inonths, therefore, begins with Nisan or Abib, that is, in the 
spring (see list in Appendix IIL at the end of vol. ii). From 
this it seems to be put beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
year by whieh the author reckoned also besgan in the spring 
season. But the Seleucid era, aceording to whieh he reckons, 
is usually supposed to start with autumn,! just as it was 
customary in Syria generally to commence the year in the 
season of harvest. Among the Jews, too, it was the custom 
in very early times (Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22) to begin the vear 
in autumn,—a eustom older probably than that of starting 
with the spring” In the post-exilian times we certainly 
have both of these methods of reckoning the beginning 


D 


} Jdeler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 444 ff. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
TOM. 

2 The passages referred to, Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22, belong to the very 
oldest portions of the Pentateuch, whereas the Priestly Code numbers 
the months throughout from the spring, and expressly insists upon this 
nurnbering (Ex. xii. 2). The question, which of the two systems of num- 
bering is the older, is therefore of great importance in the criticism of 
the Pentateuch. See, on the one hand, Wellhausen, History of Israel ; 
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of the year existing side by side. The cycle of religions 
festivals begins in the spring season; and so from it the 
months are counted in the First Book of Maccabees as 
well as in the Priestly Code. But just as even the Priestly 
Code could not prevent the celebrating of the new moon of 
the month Tizri with a religious festival (Lev. xxii. 23-25 ; 
Num. xxix, 1-6), in later times the beginuing of the year 
came to be connted from that day, m%7n ENT, The Mishna, 
indeed, says distinctly that “for the year” simply, therefore 
for the numbering of its months, the beginning is made with 
the 1st of Tizi.  According to Josephus, too, the beginning 
of the year with Nisan, as ordained by Moses, holds good 
with refcrence only to sacred things ; whereas, on the other 
hand, “for buying and selling and other business,” the year 
begins with Tizi according to the more ancient pre-Mosaic 
ordinance? In these circumstances it is quite possible that 
the l'irst Book of Maccabees too, notwithstanding the num- 
bering of the months from the spring season, may have 
reckoned its dates from the autumn. We should indeed have 
felt ourselves obliged, if no very decidéd reasons could be 
and, on the other hand, Dillmann, in the Exeget. Handbuch, on Ex. xii. 2, 
Ste Jin, aval Lens, Sad, 25 

! Mishna, /'osch haschana i. 1: “There are four different beginnings 
of the year. The 1st Nisan is the new year for the kings and the fes- 


tivals. The 1st Elul is the new year for the tithing ot cattle ; R. Elieser 
and R. Simon say, the 1st Tizri The 1st Tizri is the new year for 
the civil year (ou), for the Sabbath year and the year of jubilee, for 
planting of trees and sowing of seed. The Ist Shebat is the new year 
for the gathering of fruit; so says the School of Shammaiï ; but the 
School of Hillel says, the 15th of the month.” 
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adduced against such à supposition, to accept this as the 
most probable explanation, seeing that it is from autumm as 
a rule that the dates in the Seleucid era are reckoned. This 
is the view taken by Wernsdorff, Clinton, and myself in the 
first edition of this work. But now it seems to me that 
weighty grounds can be given for thinking that the era of 
our book begius with the spring. 

1. According to 1 Mace. vi. 1, Demetrius I withdrew 
from Rome in the year 151 of the Seleucid era, and became 
king of Syria. After this we meet with no other note of 
time in the First Book of Maccabees until we come to the 
+3rd and 49th verses of the 7th chapter, where we are 
told that Nicanor lost the battle and his life in fighting 
against Judas on the 13th Adar. The year is not thereby 
determined. Put in chap. ix. 3 it is further said that in 
the first month of the year 152 of the Seleucid era a new 
army was sent by Demetrius into Palestine. According to 
this statement, it must then be assumed that the defeat of 
Nicanor took place on the 15th Adar of the year 151 of the 
Seleucid era. Since, then, by the “first month ” of the year 
152, after what had just been stated, the month Nisan of 
that year must evidently be understood, and since, further, 
Nisan follows immediately after Adar, if we suppose the 
year to begin, not on 1st Nisan but on 1st Tizri, a space of 
three months would intervene between the one event and the 
other. But according to the context of the story it is much 
more probable that the one followed almost immediately 
upon the other, and that therefore the beginning of the 
year was counted from 1st Nisan. 

2. According to 1 Macc. x. 1, Alexander Palas raised 
bnwself to the Syrian throne in the year 160 of the Seleucid 
era. According to chap. x. 21, Jonathan put on the high 
priests garments for the first time “in the seventh month ” 
of this same year 160 of the Seleucid era, at the Feast of 
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Tabernacles, therefore on the 15th Tizri If, therefore, the 
year had becun on 1st Tizri, it would follow that all the 
occurrences reported in 1 Macc. x. 1-21 would have taken 
place within fourteen days, which is impossible. Should we 
insist upon putting the beginning of the vear in the antumn, 
we would be obliged to set it later than the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and then that festival would be thrown into 
the end of the year, as indeed is presupposed in the old 
legislation of Ex. xxiii 16, M7 NNY3 But after what 
has been said above about the New Vear Festival on the 
1st Tizri, on the supposition of the year beginning generally 
in the autumn, for our period only the 1st of Tizri can come 
into consideration. 

3. When 1n the year 150 of the Seleucid era, which date 
is given usnin 1 Macc. vi 20" and PARCS 
Eupator and Lysias came into Palestine with a great army, 
the garrison of Bethzur was oblised to submit to them, and 
those besieged in the fortress of Mount Zion suffered the 
direst privations (1 Macc. vi. 48-54). And both of these 
disasters happened from their being deprived of the means 
of sustenance on account of the Sabbatical year, “the year 
of rest to the land” (1 Macc. vi. 49, 53). This seventh 
year of rest was counted from autumn to autumn, as is 
shown in the passage quoted above from Æosch haschana 1. 1. 
The want of victuals, however, could not have been felt 
before the middle of the seventh year, after the stores of the 
previous year had been used up and no new fruits were 
coming in during spring and summer, On the other hand, 
at the time when these events occurred, the Sabbath year had 
not yet expired (chap. vi. 49: oaBBaror ÿv T9 yn; vi. 53: 
dià To éBdouov éros eva). They must therefore have taken 
place in the period between spring and 1st of Tizri. But 
we know that the siege of Jerusalem by Herod and Sosius 
also occurred during a Sabbath year (Josephus, Antiq. 
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ES LG 2: comp. xv. J. 2) That siege, however, is 
certainly to be dated in the summer of B.c. 37 (see below, 
$ 14). Thus the year B.c. 58-37 was a Sabbath year. If, 
then, we reckon back from this, we shall find that the year 
B.C. 164-163 reckoned from autumn to autumn was also a 
seventh year of rest The occurrences in qnestion must 
therefore fall to the snnimer of BC. 163. Dut the year 
B.C. 163-162 corresponds with the year 150 of the Seleucid 
era. Had that been connted from autumn, this reckoning 
would not tally. It will agree only if the Seleucid era is 
inade to begin with spring. 


As a confirmation of our understanding of the Sabbath year, 
may be quoted the somewhat late rabbinical note that it was 
pyati Yi when the temple was destroyed by Titus (Scder 
Olam, ed. Meyer, p. 91 ff : m'p'2t NY MA NA NS DT MIN 
ann, So, too, Arachin 110, Taanith 29a). By ny Ni, 
according to the well-established usage, is certainly to he 
understood the vear after the Sabbath year (see Schcbith v. 5, 
vi. 4; Sota vi. 8; Machschirin ü. 11; comp. A2 *K\Y5, mean- 
ing the day after the Sabbath, and n23® 27y, meaning the day 
before the Sabbath, in Chullin i. fin.). Accordingly the year 
A.D. 68-69 was a Sabbath year. And if we reckon back from 
this, we shall find that also the years B.C. 164-165 and 2.c. 
38-37 were Sabbath years. 

Only one historical date on a Sabbath year stands opposed 
to the views that have been here set forth. According to 
1 Macc. xvi. 14, Simon Maccabeus died in the month Shebat 
of the year 177 of the Seleucid era. Since Shebat corresponds 
in part with our February, this date, whether one counts the 
Seleucid year from spring or from autumn, must be rendered 
February B.c. 135. But, according to the report of Josephus, 
after the murder of Simon, John Ilyreanus besieczed Simon’s 
murderer in the fortress of Dagon, and was then obliged 
after some time to raise the siewe when the Sabbath year 
came round in which the Jews are required to rest. His 
words are these : “The year of rest came on upon which the 
Jews rest every seventh year as they do on every seventh 
day ” (Wars of the Jews, 1. 2. 4) “That year on which the 
Jews used to rest came on; for the Jews observe this rest 
every seventh year as they do every seventh day ” (Anti. 
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xt. 8. 1). The year BC. 135-134 must therefore have been 
a Sabbath year, whereas according to our calculations we 
should have expected it to have been B.c. 136-135. The 
statement of Josephus, however, is open to suspicion on other 
yrounds. The reason given there to show the necessity of 
raising the siege is that rest is enjoined during the seventh 
year as on the seventh day. This was indeed the idea that 
prevailed among Gentile writers. So T'acitus says, Aist. v. 4: 
dein blandiente inertiu seplimum quoque annum ignavine 
datum. But in the Pentateuch rest in general during the 
‘seventh year is by no means enjoined, but only the leaving 
of the fields unsown (see Lev. xxv. 1-7). And so far as my 
knowledge goes, even the later refinements on the interpreta- 
tion of the law have never gone farther than this There is 
therefore good reason for the suspicion that Josephus, who is 
in this place following Gentile authorities, as is certain on 
other grounds, has suuply transeribed withont sifting the 
statements which were before him. It would also appear 
that the real occasion of the raising of the siege was not the 
coming round of the Sabbath year, but the failure of provisions 
during the course of that year of rest to the land. If this 
interpretation be accepted, then B.c. 136-133 will be the 
Sabbath year in full agreement with the other dates— 
Wieseler, who indeed places the Sabbath year in B.c. 136-— 
135, sets down the death of Simon as oceurring in Shebat, or 
February B.C. 1306; and seeing that this, according to our 
reckonins, would be the Shebat of the year 176 of the 
Seleucid era, he makes the Seleucid year of the First Book 
of Maccahees begin in accordance with the Roman practice 
in January,-—an eccentricity of view that need not now be 
serlonsly criticized. 

Avainst the cycle of the Sabbath year here adopted I argued 
in the first edition of this work that the year A.b. 40-41 could 
not have been à Sabbath year, as according to our cycle it 
must have been. For the Jews omitted to sow the seed in the 
last month before Caligula’s death, during November 1.b. 40, 
not because it was the Sabbath year, but becanse for weeks 
they were going in great crowds to lay before Petronius their 
complaints on account of the profanation threatened to the 
temple (Antiq. xviii 8 3; Wars of the Jews, 11 10. 5). 
From this it would appear that the sowing of the fields during 
that year had been expected. Put we are obliged to admit 
that this indirect argument, when put over against other 
possible explanations that may still be given, is not strong 
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enouch to overturn the very positive proofs that have been 
advanced in favour of regarding this year as a Sabbath year.! 

Compare generally on the reckonimg of the historically 
attested Sabbath year in our periods (which by many are 
made about a year later than by us): Anger, De tempornm 
in actis apostolorum ratione, Lips. 1835, p. 38 (and the earlier 
works of Scaliger, Petavius, etc., there quoted).—Gumpach, 
Ueber den altjidischen Kalender, Brussels 1848.—Herzfeld, 
Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, 11. 458 ff—Zuckermann, Ueber 
Sabbathjahreyklus und J'en Breslau 1857 (and the 
older literature quoted there, pp. 2, 5).—Grätz, Geschichte der 
Juden, Bd. üi. (3 Auf. 1878) pp. 636-639, note 7.—VWieseler, 
ant ‘Aere,” in Herzoys Real- Encyclop. RATIO 
Also: Stud. und Krit. 1875, p. 527 ff—Caspari, Chronological 
and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ, 1876, 
pp. 25-28. Also: Die geschichtlichen Sabbathjahre (Stud. 
und Krit. 1877, pp. 181-190).—Rôsch, Stud. und Krit. 1870, 
p. 361 f., and 1875, p. 589 ff—Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens 
Jesu, 2 Aufl. 1874, p. 58 ff—Kiess, Das Geburtsjahr Christi, 
1880, pp. +5 f., 229-250. 


Besides the reasons which we have adduced for believing 
that the Seleneid years of onr book begin with the spring, 
we may also add the huportant fact that it is also from the 
spring that it numbers the months Even had it not been 
otherwise nnpossible to suppose that its cycle of years began 
in autumn, this cirenumstance would have caused very great 
difficulty, especially in those passages in which the name of 
the month is not mentioned, but only the number of the 
month and the year. Thus we read “in the first month of 
the year 152,” chap. 1x. %,ete. This form of expression would 
scurcely have been adopted unless a nniform mode of deter- 
imining the order of the mouth had prevailed. 

We assume then, with the great majority of crities, that 
the Seleucid era of the First Book of Maccabees bevins, not 


? Wieseler (Studien u. Kritiken, 1875, p. 529 f.) assumes that these 
events had occurred in the autumn of A.p. 39. Had this been so, then 
every difliculty would be removed. But according to the connection of 
the narrative, the events must have taken place à few months before 
Ualigula’s death. 
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in autumn, but in spring. And however extraordinary it 
may at first sight appear that in Palestine they had à 
Seleucid era which differed to the extent of about half a 
year from that current in the rest of Syria, this will no 
longer appear extraordinary to one who is acquainted with 
the circumstances.  Almost every one of the more important 
cities in the neïshbourhood of Palestine had during the 
Graeco - Roman period its own era, yea, even its own 
calendar (see $ 23). It is therefore quite conceivable that 
the Jews on adopting the imperial era should modify it in 
accordance with their calendar. We find, too, that exactlv 
this same era was in use in the city of Damascus. The year 
began in Damascus and in the Roman province of Arabia in 
the spring (see Ideler, Handbuch der Chronolovie, i. 418, 
437). But the coins of Damascus are dated according to the 
Seleucid era And although on an inscription discovered in 
receut times a specifically Damascene era is spoken of, this 
can inean nothing else than the Seleucid era begiuning in 
spring, just as in our book.! 

By all that has been said, the question is not yet settled as 
to whether the era of our book begins half a year before or 
half a year after the date nsually assigned, whether in spring 
B.C. 312 or in spring B.C. 511. The French scholar Gibert 
pronounces in favour of the former view. But the opinion 
generally accepted, that spring of BC. 312 1s the startinse- 
point, can be proved to be certainly the right one. It will 
be enough here, apart from all other grounds, to refer to the 
remarks made in reference to the Sabbath year. If the year 
150 of the Seleucid era were to be regarded, as Gibert desires, 
as equivalent to B.c. 162-161, then the Sabbath year must 
Le fixed a year later, which would Le in direct conflict with 


1 Revue archéologique, troisième série, t. iv. 1884, p. 267: xœræ 
Axuaœcxod £rous 7x [689] And in addition the explanations of 
Clermont-Gauneau, pp. 267-269. 
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the date of the siege of Jerusalem by Herod and Sosius, with 
which Gibert can reconcile himself only by very artificial and 
far-fetched reasoning. 

The era of the Second Book of Maccabees is still more 
open to dispute than that of the first book. We have also 
an apologetie interest in determining the era, inasmuch as 
certain dates of the second book are reconcilable with those 
of the first only if the years in each era were reckoned 
according to different eras. And, indeed, the era of the 
second book seems to have a later starting-point than that of 
the first. But in regard to this r.atter, too, the most diverse 
opinions prevail Some assume half a years difference, some 
a whole years, and some a year and a half. The last inmen- 
tioned is the view of Ideler, who dates the epoch of the first 
from spring B.C. 312, and that of the second from autumn B.C. 
311. The dates upon which arguments are based are indeed 
very few ; practically only the following two:—1. The death 
of Antiochus EÉpiphanes is set down in 1 Macc. vi 16 at 
the year 149 of the Selcueid era; whereas, according to 
> Macc. xi 33, he must have died at the latest in the vear 
1418 of the Seleucid era, for there a decree of his successor 
Eupator is quoted, bearing the date of that year. 2. The 
second campaign of Lysias, according to 1 Macc. vi. 20, was 
undertaken in the year 150 of the Selencid era; whereas, 
according to 2 Maec. xit. 1, it is placed in the Selencil 
year 149. But in reference to the former date, the facts of 
the case are different from what at first appears. The subject 
treated of in 2 Macc. x1. 33 is not really the date of the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, but rather the date of the first 
campaign of Lysias And although 2 Macc. x1. 35 assigns 
that event to the Selencid year 148, this is quite reconcil- 
able with 1 Macc. iv. 28, 52. The difference consists, there- 
fore, not in a diverse mode of reckoning time, but simply 
iu this, that the Second Book of Maccabces erroneously sets 
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down the first campaign of Lysias after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, while both books agree in assigning it to the 
year 148 of tlie Seleucid era In the other pair of pas- 
sages, however, —1 Macc. vi 20 and 2 Macc. xii. 1,—we 
actually do come upon a diversity of dates. But Grimm on 
2 Macc. xii. 1 has justly remarked, after repeating his own 
earlier opinion, that one “ certainly does too much honour to 
the abounding historical and chronologsical errors of which the 
author of the second book has been convicted, by à great 
expenditure of combinations either in reconciling diversities, 
or in seeking, by the assumption of a different besinning of the 
Seleucid era, to explain the chronolosical difference between 
hhn and the First Book of the Maccabecs.”’—There is there- 
fore no sulficient ground for assuming a special era for the 
Second Book of the Maccabees. We have therefore before 
us the choice of regarding the era of that book as the 
Palestinian Seleucid era employed in the First Book of the 
Maccabees, or as the Seleucid era prevailing throughout the 
rest of Syria. 


Compare on the eras of the two Books of Maccabees: Froe- 
lich, Annales no reguim eb rernm Syriae (ed. 2, 
1750), Proleg. p. 22 sqq.—Wernsdorff, De fide historica librorum 
Maccabaicorum, 1747, pp. 18-31 (contests the view previously 
maintained by Scaliger, Petavius, Usher, Prideaux, Foy- 
Vaillant, des- Vignoles, Froelich, and others, that the era of 
the First Book of Maccabees begins with a spring year)— 
Gibert, Mémoire sur la chronologie de l’histoire des Machabées 
(Mémoires de l’Académie des “Tnscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
alte série, t. xxvi. 1759, pp. 112-156).—Clinton, Fasti Hellemici, 
Si. 375-382. —Jdeler, Handbuch der Chronologie, 1. 031-534 — 
Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und die 63 Jahrwochen des Propheten 
Daniel, 1839, p. 110ff Also: Chronological Synopsis of the 
Four Gospels, 1864 Also: art. “ Aere,” in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyelop. 1 Aufl.i. 159f. Also: Stud. und Krit. 1875, pp. 520- 
532 ; and 1877, p. 510 f.—Grimm, Exegetisches Handbuch zu 
den Apokryphen, iii. 11f, iv. 186f. Also: Bissel and Wace 
(in Speaker’s Comm.) in their Introductions to Maccabees. 
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B.—NoOX-EXTANT SOURCES. 


The following survey embraccs—1. All special works on 
the Jewish history of our period known to us only through 
quotations or fragments, whether they are used by Joscphus 
or not; and 2. Those of the more general historical works now 
lost, to which the exposition of Josephus is directly or indi- 
rectly indebted. To one or other of these categories belong 
all the works enumerated in the following paragraphs :— 


1. Jason of Cyrene. 


He wrote a work in five books on the history of the 
Maccabean rising, from its beginning down to the victory of 
Judas over Nicanor in B.C. 161. All this period is treated of 
in one book in our s0o-called Second Book of Maccabees : “ All 
these things being declared by Jason of Cyrene in five books, 
we shall essay to abridge in one volume,” 2 Macc. 1. 23. 
He is supposed to have lived not long after the events 
which he narrates, somewhere about the middle of the second 
century B.C.; comp. Div. ii. vol. iii. p. 211. 


2. The History of John Hyrcanus. 


À history of John Hyreanus was known to the writer of 
the First Book of Maccabees: “ The chroniele of his priest- 
hood,” 1 Macc. xvi 24 This Look, in a style similar to 
that of the First Book of Maccabees, described his long and 
honourable career. It seems to have got lost at an early 
date, for it was evidently unknown even to Joscphus. Comp. 
Dour p. 13. 


3. Posidonius of Apamca. 


The celebrated Stoic philosopher and historian Posidonius, 
from Apamea in Syria, lived chiefly in Khodes, where he 
founded a Stoic School. He is hence called “the Rhodian.” 
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Suce he was also a scholar of Panätius, who at latest must 
have died B.C. 110, he cannot have been born later than 
B.C. 130. In the seventh consulship of Marius, B.c. 86, he 
went as ambassador to Rome, and there saw Marius shortly 
before his death (Plutarch’s Marius, chap. xlv.). Immediately 
after Sulla’s death (B.c. 78), Cicero heard him in Rhodes 
(Plutarch’s Cicero, chap. iv.)  Pompey visited him there 
repeatedly. During the consulship of Marius Marcellus, 
B.C. 51, he went once more to Rome (Suidas, Lexicon, art. 
IToceôwrros). Ile may therefore be described as having 
flourished between B.c. 90 and B.c. 50. According to Zucian. 
Macrob. chap. xx. he lived to the great age of eighty-four years. 
Of his numerous writings, it is his great historical work that 
here interests us. It is frequently quoted in the historical 
sketches of Athenäus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others. From 
the criticisms in Athenäus it would appear to have consisted 
of at least forty-nine books. It is not, therefore, open to 
doubt that Suidas (Lexicon, under the word Ilowedwvsos) has 
this work in view when he makes the erroneous remark 
about the Alexandrian Posidonins: éypaÿev ‘Iotopiar Tv 
perà IToXvBrov év BiBlios vB'. The extant fragments, too, 
make it probable that the work besins where Polybius ends, 
with BC. 146. How far down it carried the history is 
uncertain. Ît went on, according to Suidas, éws Toù To\éuou 
roù Kupnvaikoù «ai IIroXeuaiou. Müller (Fragm. hist. graec. 
ii. 250) believes that instead of this we ought to read éws 
Toù [lrokeuaiou Toù Kupyvaixod, that is, down to Ptolemäus 
Apion of Cvrene, who died B.c. 96. The fact, too, that the 
fragments that have been preserved from the 47th and 49th 
books refer to the period from B.c. 100 to r.c. 90, goes to 
confirm this supposition. But, according to a fragment of 
considerable extent quoted by Athenäns, it appears that 
Posidonius also gave a detailed account of the history of the 
Athenian demagogue Athenio or Aristion, B.C. 87-86. And 
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further, according to a notice in Strabo (xi. 1. 6), he also 
treated of the history of Pompey: T7 ioropiar oœuvéypare 
Tv mepi adrTov. From this Müller concludes that Posidonius 
had dealt with the period after B.c. 96 in a “ second part,” or 
a continuation of his great work. This elaborate hypothesis, 
however, has no substantial support in the evidently eorrupte 
words of Suidas. The fifty-two books may have quite easily 
embraced the period from B.c. 87-86, and the work, as 
Scheppig maintains, may have been brought down to that 
time. Arnold would have it carried down even to B.C. 82. 
Much further it certainly could not have extended, since in 
the 47th and 49th books the writer had got no farther than 
the period E.c. 100-B.c. 90. The history of Pompey must 
therefore have formed a separate work. 

The great work of Posidonius was held in high esteem by 
later historians, who seemed to have used it as they did 
Polybius, as a principal source for the period of which it 
treats. It is certain that Diodorus has drawn upon it 
(Müller, Fragmenta, t. ii p. 20, t. ii p. 251) Put even 
Trogus Pompeius refers to it as an authority (see Heeren in: 
Com. Soc. Sc. Gôtt. t xv. 1804, pp. 185-245; Teuffel, 
History of Roman Literature, $ 258. 4, and the literature 
given there). And so probably it was used by most who 
treated of this period. It is therefore highly probable that 
the passages in Josephus which deal with that time are essen- 
tially based upon Posidonius, — not indeed directly, but 
indirectly, as he had found him quoted and used by Strabo 
and Nicolaus Damascenus. 

Josephus used Strabo and Nicolas as authorities of the first 
order for the period referred to. That Strabo had made use of 
Posidonins in the composition of his history is abundantly 
evident, for he quotes him frequently and with great respect in 
his Geography (ii. 102, xvi. 753). In Nicolaus Damascenus, 
too, there are unmistakeable traces of use having been made of 


Posidonius (Müller, iii. 415).—Joscphus mentions Posidonius 
DSL OL. 1 D 
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only once, in his Treatise asainst Apion, üi. 7.  Strongly 


marked resemblances, however, are discernible between his 
exposition and that of Diodorus and Trogus Pompeius. 
Compare the account of the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Antiochus Sidetes in Josephus, ,Antiq. xiii. 8. 2-8, and in 
Diodorus, xxxiv. 1 ; and that of the Parthian war of Demetrius 
IT. in Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 5. 11, and in Justin, 2.e Trogus 
Pompeius, xxxvi. 1. 3 If, then, these two—Diodorus and 
Trogus Pompeius—rely upon Posidonius, then so also does 
Josephus. Further details in Nussbaum, Observ. in FI. Jos. 
Antiqg. xii 3-xui 14; Destinon, Die Quellen, $ 52; J. G. 
Müller on Josephus “ Against Apion,” 214 ff, 258 f. 

The historical and geocraphical fragments of Posidonius are 
collected by C. Müller, F'ragmenta historieorum Graccorum, ïi. 
245-296. Compare generally, Fabricius, Pibliothec. graec. ed. 
Harles, iii. 572-574, iv. 34—Bake, Posidonii Rhodii reliquae 
doctrinae, Lugd. Bat. 1810.—Clinton, Fusti IHelleniei, vol. vi. 
under years 145, 86, 78, 62, 60, 51.—Forbigcr, Zandbuch der 
alien Geographie, 1 1842, 357-363.— Toepelmann, De Posi- 
donio Hhodio rerum seriptore, Bonnae 1867.—Scheppig, De 
Posidonio Apamensi rerum gentium terrarum seriptore, Halis 
Sax. 1869.—Nicolai, Gricehisehe Literaturgeschichte, n. 182f, 
249 — Blass, De Gemino et Posilonio, Kicl 1883. — Arnold, 
Untersuchungen über Theophanes von Mytilene und Posi- 
donius von Apamea, in Jahrbb. für class. Philologie, 15 Sup- 
plementalband, 1884, pp. 75-150 (seeks to prove that Appian in 
his Mithridatica has used both of these authors)—Schühlem, 
Studien zu Posidonius Rhodius, Freising 1886 ; a careful sifting 
and arranging of biographical detail. Zimmermann in : Hermes 
xxxH1 pp. 103-130 ; on the use made of Posidomius in the Geo- 
graphy of Strabo.—On Posidonius as a philosopher, see Ueber- 
weg, History of Philosophy, vol. ïi pp. 185, 189; and Zeller, 
The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scepties, London 1869. Also: 
Wendland, Posidonius Werk épi de&v (Archiv für Geschichte 
der Philos., Bd. i. 1888, pp. 200-210). 


4. Timagenes of Alexandria. 


Timagenes, by birth probably a Syrian, had been taken 
prisoner in Alexandria by Gabinius during his Egyptian 
campaign in BC 55. He was then carried off to Rome, 
where he continued ever afterwards to reside (Suidas, Lexicon, 
under the word Tiuaryévns). He was notorious for his loose 
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tongue, on account of which he was forbidden by Augustus to 
enter his house. He was nevertheless held in hish esteem, 
aud enjoyed the intimate friendship of Asinins Pollio. Seneca 
in his de ira, in. 25, says: T'imagenes in contubernio lollionis 
Asint consensuit, ac tota civitatc dilectus est: nullum illi limen 
praeclusa Cacsaris domus abstulit. His numerous works were 
much prized on account of their learning and their elegant 
rhetorical form. Ammianus Marcellinus, xv. 9, speaks of 
Timagenes as et duligentia Graceus ct lingua. Even Quintilian, 
x. 1. 75, names him among the most famous historians. The 
few extant fragments are not suflicient to lead us to form any 
definite judgment upon the contents and style of his work.— 
The quotations in Josephus are confined to the history of 
Antiochus EÉpiphanes (Treatise against Apion, ïi. 7}, of the 
Jewish King Aristobulus I. (Antiq. xiii 11. 5), and of 
Alexander Jannäus (Antiq. xiii. 12. 5). It is evident, how- 
ever, that Josephus did not use the work of Timagenes at first 
hand, but borrowed his references from other historians. In 
Antiq. xui. 11. 5, he introduces a quotation in this fashion: “as 
Strabo bears witness in the name of Timagenes, who says thus.” 
50, too, the quotation in Antiq. xiii. 12. 5 is taken from Strabo, 
who is himself immediately afterwards quoted in Antiq. xtii. 
Den GC. 


The fragments of Timagenes are collected by C. Müller, 
Fragmenta historicorum graccorum, ii. 317-323. Comp. also 
Clinton, Fasti Helleniei, ii. 2nd ed. p. 573 —Westermann in 
Pauly’s Real-Eneyelop. vi 2. 1971, and the literature qnoted 
there.—Nicolai, Gricchische Literaturgesch. . 188.—Gutschmid 
in à paper on “Trogus and Timagenes,” in Æhcin. Museum, 
vol. xxxvii. 1882, pp. 548-555, seeks to show that Trogus 
Pompeius is only a Latin reproduction of an orivinal Greek 
work, and assumes that the latter was the work of Timagenes, 


5. Asinius Pollio. 
C. Asinius Pollio, the well-known friend of Caesar and 
Augustus, composed, besides other works, a historv of the civil 
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war between Caesar and Pompey, in 17 books, in the Latin 
tongue. This, at least, is the most probable rendering of the 
confused statements in Suidas’ Zexicon, under the names 
ITokiov and ’Aoivios (see Teuffel, Æistory of Roman Literature, 
$ 221.3). Plutarch, Appian, and others made use of the 
work (Plutarch. Pompeius, ce. 72; Cucsar, c. 46 ; Appian. Civ. 
li. 82). Since it Was an authority of the first order, as being 
the work of à contemporary man of affairs, an investigator 
like Strabo naturally did not allow it to escape him. From 
a notice in Josephus it would appear that Strabo had used it 
and quoted from it in the history of Caesars Egyptian 
campaign. In his Antig. xiv. 8. 3, Josephus thus intro- 
duces a quotation : “ Strabo of Cappadocia bears witness to 
this, when he says thus in the name of Asinius.” 

Compare on Asinus Pollio generally, Teuffel in Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclop. 1 2, 2 Aufl pp. 1859-1865; Teuffel, History of 
fioman Literature, $ 221, and the literature quoted in both 
places.—Something may also be found in Hübner, Grundriss zu 
Vorlesungen über die rômische Litcraturgesch. 1878, p. 181.— 
On the history of the Civil War, Thouret, De Cicerone, Asinio 
Pollione, C. Oppio rerum Caesarianarum scriptoribus (Leipz. 
Stud. zu class. Philol., Bd. ï. 1878, pp. 303-360; on Asinius 
Pollio, pp. 324-346). A discussion is being carried on in 
resard to the authorities used by Appian, but nothing definite 


has been reached as to how far he may have employed the 
work of Asinius Pollio. 


6. ÆHypsikrates. 


Hypsikrates, a writer otherwise unknown, is quoted twice 
by Strabo in his Geography. The one quotation refers to the 
history of Asander, a governor of the Bosporus under King 
Pharnaces IL, in the time of Caesar (Strabo, vii. 4. 6). The 
other quotation refers to the ethnology of the Caucasian 
nations (Strabo, xi. 5. 1). In a third passage a quotation 
about the natural history of Libya is attributed to Iphikrates, 
but this name is most likely to be read Hypsikrates (Strabo, xvi. 
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3. 5). According to Zucian. Macrob. c. 22, Hypsikrates was 
a native of Amisus in Pontns, and lived to the age of ninety- 
two years. Since he treats of the times of Caesar he cannot 
have been much older than Strabo.—According to a statement 
in Josephus, Strabo had borrowed from this Hypsikrates in 
his account of the Egyptian campaign of Caesar: “The same 
Strabo says thus again, in another place, in the name of 
Hypsikrates,” Antig. xiv. 8. 5. 


Compare generally, Müller, Fragmenta historicorum Grac- 
corum, 111. 493 ff—Bäühr in Pauly's Zeal-Encyclopaedie, in. 1560. 


7. Dellius. 


Dellius, a friend of Antonius, wrote a work on the Parthian 
campaign of Antonius, in which he had himself taken part. 
(Strabo, xi. 13. 3, p. 523: os mou o AéAlos 0 Toù 
*Avroviou iAos, avyypaÿras Tv ri ITapôvaious aèroÿ oTpa- 
Telav, év % Tapñv kai aÿTos myepoviav Éyovr. Llutarch. Anton. 
c. 59: roXAovs Ôè Kai Tüy àAÂwY piawr oi KAcomäTpas 
kohaxes éEéBaror . . . &v Kai Maäpkos mr ilavos Kai AéAloOS 
0 ioTopikos). 

It is possible, as Pürcklein and Gutschmid surmise, that 
all the accounts of later historians regarding the Parthian 
campaign of the years BC. 41-36, and so, too, that of 
Josephus, are drawn either directly or indirectly from this 
work. Josephus mentions Dellius in Antig. xiv. 15. 1; 
xV..2. 6; Wars of Jews, i. 15. 3 ; not, however, as a historian, 
but as a comrade of Antony. 


Compare Bürecklein, Quellen und Chronologie der rümisch- 
parthischen Feldzüge in den Jakren, 713-718. An Inaugural 
Dissertation, 1879 (on Josephus, pp. 41 - 43). — Gutschmid, 
Geschichte Trans und seiner Nachbarländer, 1888, p. 97. 
Generally, Haakh in Pauly's eal- Encyclopaedie, 5. 899. 
Teuffel, Aistory of Roman Literature, $ 255. 3. 
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8. Strabo. 

Besides his Geography, which has come down to us, and 
will be treated of under $ 3. D, among extant authorities, 
Strabo was the author of a large historical work which, with 
the exception of à few fragments, has been lost. It had been 
completed before Strabo began his Geography. In the introduc- 
tion to this latter work he refers to his history: Aiomep ques 
TETOLQKÔTES ÜTOUVHHATA IOTOPLK& YPOUUA, DS UTONay- 
Bavouer, eis Tv müuwknv Kai moTiwr iAocoblar. From 
another quotation which he makes, it appears that the 5th 
book of that history besan where the work of Polybius ended, 
te, With B.C. 146: espnrores Ôè moAà Tepi Tov Ilaüikor 
vouluov v T9 ËKTn T®v ioropikv drouvnuaTtwvr BiBro, 
Seurépa dè roy era IToAüBrov. This overlapping of the 
narrative explains how it is that the character of the first 
four books is different from that of the books wera IToAüBuor ; 
the former being summary in the style, the latter detailed and 
full. In the earlier books the times of Alexander the Great 
must have been treated of, for Strabo says in a third passage 
that he had come to see the untrustworthiness of the reports 
about India when he was engageld upon the history of 
Alexander the Great : «ai quiv  dmñpËer émi mAéor karidetr 
radTa ümouvmuariéouévors Tàas "AXeËavôpou mpaËers. 
According to an explanatory note by Suidas, Zexicon, under the 
name Îlo\uBios, the work “after Polybius ” was composed of 
forty-three books: “Strabo,” it is said, “wrote the wera IToAëB1ov 


3 


in forty-three books ;”” while the whole work was made up of 
forty-seven books. From the quotations in Josephus it may be 
concluded that the history had been carried down at least to 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Herod in B.c. 37. It may there- 
fore have closed with the establishment of sole and absolute 
monarchy under Augustus. The most of the quotations are 
made by Josephus, who evidently used this work as his main 


authority for the history of tlie Asmonaeans from John 
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Hyreanus to the overthrow of Antisonus, BC 135-937, 
because he eulls from this large general history the passages 
and allusions that have reference to the history of Palestine. 
Such notices will be found in Antig. xiii. 10. 4, 11. 3, 
D 1 5, 6, À, 7. 2, 8. 3: xv. 1. 2 
Compare also a statement with reference to Antiochus 
Epiphanes in the Treatise against Apion, ii. 7. This history 
of Strabo is also expressiy cited by Plutarch, Sulla, c. 26 ; 
Lueull. c. 28 ; Caesar, c. 63 ; and by Tertullian, de anima, 
c. 46. But much as the loss of this work is to be regretted, 
it 15 at least some satisfaction to know that Josephus used it 
along with Nicolaus Danascenus as one of his principal 
authorities. For Strabo was a thoroughgoing investisator, 
who employed the best sources with cireumspection, subjectins 
them to a carcful critical examination. Æ£ven in the few 
frawments preserved in Josephus he three times cited his 
authorities by name, Timagenes, Asinius Pollio, and Hypsi- 
krates. That he made use of the great work of Posidonius 
cannot be doubted. And thouoh his name is not once 
mentioned, We cannot say how much Strabo may have been 
indebted to him for the information given in his comprehen- 
sive work. Josephus frequently calls attention to the agree- 
ment between Strabo and Nicolaus Damascenus.  “ Now 
Nicolas of Damascus and Strabo of Cappadocia both 
describe the expeditions of l’ompey and Gabinins against the 
Jews, while neiïther of them says anything new that is not in 
the other,” Antig. xiv. 6. 4 But it is not probable that 
the one had made use of the other, sceing that they were 
contemporaries. Nicolaus Damascenus is quoted by Strabo 
in his Geography (xv. 1. 72, T3). On the other hand, the 
historical work of Strabo is rather older than that of Nicolas. 
The agreement between them to whieh Josephus calls atten- 
tion must therefore have resulted from their using the same 
authorities. 
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It was a decided mistake on the part of Lewitz (Quacst. Flux. 
spccimen, 1835) to describe Strabo the historian and Strabo the 
geographer as two different persons. Josephus does indeed 
speak of his authority as a Cappadocian, whereas the geographer 
belonged to Amasia in Pontus. But the district of Pontus is 
also called by Strabo 7 œpèç r& Tlévrw KaTrudoxia (xlii. 1. 4): 
and Pliny names Amasia among the cities of Cappadocia (Wat. 
Hist. vi. 3. 8). Mithridates, king of Pontus, is styled on an 
inscription : Mrbpaddrns Karradonil us Buañsbe]. See Le Bas 
and Waddington, Znscriptions, ii. 1364. Kuhn, Die Städtische 
und bürgerlich Verfassung des rôm. Reichs, ü. 148. 

The fragments of Strabo’s historical work are collected by 
Müller, Fragmenta historicum graccorum, ni. 490-494. 


9. Commentaries of Herod. 


Like other royal personages of that age, such as Augustus 
and Agrippa (Teuffel, Æistory of Roman Literature, $ 220), 
Herod the Great wrote Cominentaries or Memoirs, which are 
once referred to by Joseplns. “This account we give the 
reader as it is contained in the Commentaries of King Herod,” 
Antig. xv. 6. 3 Whether Josephus had actually seen 
them himself is extremely doubtful, since in his own history 
of Herod he follows Nicolaus Damascenus as his chief 
authority, and besides him used only a source that was 
unfavourable to Herod. The preterite Tepreiyero awakens 
the suspicion that the work cited did not then lie before the 
writer, but was known to him only at second hand. 


On the philosophical, rhetorical, and historical studies of 
Herod, see the fragment from the Autobiography of Nicolaus 
Damascenus in Müller, Fragm. hist. gracc. ii. 350.—The view 
which [ had myself at one time advocated, that Josephus had 
made à direct use of the Commentaries of Herod, does not now 
appear to be tenable. This is the opinion also of Destinon, 
Die Quellen des F1. Josephus, 1882, 121 ff But we have not 
the materials for arriving at any final and definite result. 


10. Plolemäus. 


In the work of Ammonius, De adfinium vocabulorum difie- 
rentia, the following statement is made under the word 
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’Iôouuator : “ Idumacans and Jews (’Ioudaio) differ from one 
another, as l'tolemäus says in the first Look of his Life of 
King Herod. For the Jews are the original inhabitants ; but 
the Idnmaeans were orisinally not Jews, but lhoenicians and 
Syrians.” The work of one Ptolemäns on Herod, here 
referred to, is otherwise quite unknown. The statements 
quoted about the semi-Judaism of the Idnmaeans are without 
doubt taken from an independent and unbiassed investigation 
as to the descent of Herod, such as a royal historiographer 
would never have ventured to publish. Compare Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 1. 3 The author cannot therefore have 
belonged to the court officials of Herod, among whom we 
meet with two men of the name of Ptolemy. One of these 
was a brother of Nicolaus Damascenus, who, after Herod’s 
death, took the side of Antipas, as we are told in Anti. 
xvii. 9. 4, and Wars of the Jews, ï. 2. 8. The other, after 
Herod’s death, joined the party of Archelaus along with 
Nicolaus Damascenus, and ïis spoken of in Antig. xvil. 
SR © aoud'in Wars of Le Jews, 1. 33. 8 ; ni. 2. 1, 4. 
Seeing that our author can be neither of these two, one 
naturally thinks of the gramimarian Ptolemy of Ascalon, the 
only writer of the name of Ptolemy mentioned by Ammonius 
in De adfin. vocab. differcntia in any other passage than tlie one 
above quoted. Stephanus Byzantinus indeed (sv, "Aokälwv) 
speaks of this Ptolemy as a contemporary of Aristarchus ; and 
if this were so, he must have lived in the second century 
before Christ. But Bäge (De Ptolemaeo Ascalonita, 1882) 
has made it highly probable that this statement of Stephanus 
is erroneous, and that Ptolemy had lived rather in the early 
part of the first century after Christ. In that case he would 
be, in respect of time, in the very best position for writing a 
biocraphy of Herod. 


Many accomplished scholars, as Fabricius in Piblioth. graec., 
v. 296, Ammon in his note on the passage from Ammonius, and 
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Westermann in his edition of Vossius, De historicis graecis, 
p. 226, regard Ptolemy of Ascalon as the author of Herod’s 
biography. Compare in regard to him generally, the literature 
given in Div. ui. vol. i. pp. 28, 29.—Müller, Fragm. hist. graec., 
is inclined to look for the author among the courtiers of Herod. 
The statement about the Idumaeans, quoted above, is found 
also in an abbreviated form in a writing ascribed to Ptolemy of 
Ascalon, repli diupopäs RéËsu, which has recently been published 
in à complete form by Heylbut in Æermes, vol. xxii. 1887, pp. 
388-410. Jun this work the passage runs as follows : “ Jews 
(Tovdoñor) and Idumaeans (Iôouxær) are not the same; for the Jews 
are the original inhabitants, but the Idumaeans were originally 
not Jews, but Phoenicians and Syrians.” But this passage, as 
well as all the rest of this reputed work of Ptolemy, appears to 
be nothing else than an extract from Ammonius, who had on 
his part quoted from the senuine work of Ptolemy of Ascalon. 


11. Vicolaus Damascenus. 

No writer has been used by Josephus who yields such abund- 
ance of good material for the post-Biblical period as Nicolas of 
Damascus, the trusted friend and counsellor of Herod. He 
belonged to a distinguished non-Jewish family in Damaseus. 
His father, Antipater, held the highest official appointments 
there. Since Nicolas, immediately after the death of Herod, 
in B.C. 4, speaks of himself as about sixty years of age, he 
must have been born about B.c. 64. He acquired a thorough 
Greek education, and in his philosophical views followed 
mainly Aristotle. Hence in the Fragments collected by 
Müller he is called “ Nicolas the Peripatetic,” “one of the 
Peripatetic philosophers.”  According to Sophronius, patriarch 
of Jerusalem in the beginning of the seventh century after 
Christ, he is said to have been the tutor of the children of 
Antony and Cleopatra When Augustus was in Syria 1n 
B.C. 20, Nicolas saw in Antioch the Indian ambassadors who 
came there (Strabo, xv. 1. 73). Probably even then, but 
at the very latest by B.c. 14, he lived in the closest intimacy 
with King Herod, by whom he was employed in some 
important diplomatic negotiations. În BC 14 he was in 
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the retinue of Herod when he visited Agrippa in Asia 
Minor. At a later period he went with Herod to Rome. 
When Herod, on account of his proceedings in Arabia, had 
fallen into disfavour with Augustus, Nicolas was sent to 
tome as his ambassador. Also in his conflicts with his 
sons, Alexander, Aristobulus, and Antipater, Nicolas occupied 
a prominent place as counsellor of the king. After the 
death of Herod he represented the interests of Archelaus 
before the emperor at Rome. All these particulars are 
derived from his autobiography, as given in Müller’s Frag- 
ments and the corresponding sections of Josephus. He seems 
to have spent his last years in Rome. 

Of the tragedies and comedies which Nicolas is supposed 
to have written, no single vestige now remains. Even oî 
his philosophical productions very little has been preserved. 
Undoubtedly by far the most important of his writinss 
were his historical works, regarding which Suidas, in his 
Lexicon, under the name Nexkokaos, makes the following 
remark: “He wrote a general history in eighty books, 
and an account of the life of Caesar, and also of his own 
life and career.” Besides these three works, he wrote, 
according to Photius, Piblioth. cod. 189, a æapado£wr é0üv 
œuvaywyn. Of all the four works we possess fragments of 
greater or less extent. 


We owe the greater number of the fragments that are 
preserved to the great undertaking of the Emperor Con- 
stantinus lorphyrogennetus, AD. 912-959, who had the most 
trustworthy statements of the old historians collected into 
certain volumes. There were in all fifty-three volumes 
or heads among which those collections were distributed. 
Only a few of those fifty-three books have been preserved, and 
of those that are extant, only two come into consideration at 
present. (1) The extracts De virtutibus et vitiis, edited by 
Valesius in A.D. 1634; and (2) the extracts De insidis, first 
edited by Feder, from a coder Esrurialensis, in A.D. 1848-1855, 
with other extracts, in 3 vols At the same time, and inde- 
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pendently of Feder, Müller edited the same manuscript in 
his Fragm. hist. graec. Hi. 1849.—Compare on the undertaking 
of Constantinus Porphyrogennetus generally, Fabricius-Harles, 
Piblioth. graec. vi. ; Schulze, De excerptis constantinianis quaes- 
tiones criticae, Bonn 1866. De Boor, Zn den Excerptensamm- 
lungen des Konstantin Porphyrogennetos (Hermes, Bd. xix. 
1884, pp. 123-148). 


1. The great historical work of Nicolas contained 144 
books (Athenaeus, vi. p. 249) When Suidas speaks of only 
eighty books, this must be explained either by assuming an 
error in the MSS. of Suidas, or by supposing that orly eighty 
books were known to Suidas. The extensive fragments pre- 
served in the Constantine excerpts, de virtutibus and de 
insidiis, are taken exclusivelv from the first seven books, and 
refer to the early history of the Assvrians, Medes, Greeks, 
Lydians, and Persians, down to the times of Croesus and 
Cyrus. Of books 8-95 we possess as good as nothing. 
Of book 96 some fragments have been preserved by Josephus 
and Athenaeus. Books 96, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 114, 
116, 123, 124 are distinctly qunoted. In books 123 and 
124 an account is given of the negsotiations with Agrippa 
in Asia Minor in favour of the Jews residing there, in 
which Herod and Nicolans Damascenns represented the Jewish 
interests (Josephus, Antig. xi. 3. 2; comp. xvi. 2.2—5). These 
negotiations were carried on in the year 8.C. 14. The remain- 
ing twenty books would undoubtedly treat of the following 
ten years, down to the beginning of the reign of Archelane, 
in B.C. 4. One only requires to read Josephus connectedlv 
in order to see immediately that the uncommonly complete 
and detailed authority which he follows in books xv.-xvii. 
on the life of Herod, breaks off at the beginning of the 
reign of Archelaus. What he tells regarding that reign in 
book xviii, is so desperately poor and meagre, that it 1s 
utterly impossible that he could have had at his disposal 
a document like that upon which he drew for books xv.— 
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xvii. But this complete and detailed authority can have 
been no other than the work of Nicolas of Damascus, who 
is expressly cited in Antig. xvi. 7. 1, and who in his auto- 
biosraphy gives a historical statement that reads almost like 
an extract from Josephus. Hence it is evident that it gives 
in briefer form the story of the events recorded at greater 
length by the author in his larger historical work.—But the 
historical work of Nicolas is used by Josephus, not only 
for the history of Herod, but also for the history of the 
Asmonaeaus, in à similar way to that in which he uses the 
historical work of Strabo (Antig. xui. 8. 4, 12. 6; xiv. 4. 
3, 6. 4). Josephus also expressly cites Nicolas work for 
the history ofprimitive times (Antig. i 3. 6, 3. 9, 7. 2), 
for the history of David (Antig. vii 5. 2), and the history 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (Treatise against Apion, 1. 7). 

2. Of the biography of Augustus, Bios Kaicapos, there 
are still extant two large fragments, of which the one in the 
Constantine excerpts, de virtutibus, treats of the history of 
Octavian’s youth and education; while the other, which is 
particularly extensive, in the Constantine excerpts, de insidiis, 
refers to tlie time immediately subsequent to Caesar’s assassi- 
nation, there being added to it, in the form of a large note 
or excursus, ©. 19—27, a complete account of the conspiracy 
against Caesar, and of the cireumstances that preceded his 
murder. This second fragment, which was first made known 
in the publications of Feder, Müller, and Piccolos, makes it 
possible fairly to estimate the historical value of the work, 
which, notwithstanding its general panegyristic character, is 
considerable. 

3. The autobiography, of which several fragments are 
preserved in the excerpts de virtutibus, and upon which 
probably Suidas mainly relies for the facts given in his 
Lexicon articles on the names ’Avrirarpos and Nikohaos, is 
interesting on account of the undisguised self-complacency 
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and conceit of ïits author, which he shows in the un- 
bounded praise lavished upon all his own achievements. 

4. The collection of “ Remarkable Habits and Customs,” 
ITapaëoËwr éÛGr œuvaywyr, which was seen by Photins 
(Liblioth. cod. 189), is known to us only from the extracts 
in the Florilegium of Stobaeus. 


À complete collection of the fragments of Nicolas, with the 
exception of the philosophical fragments, was first issued by 
Müller in his Fragmenta historicorum graecorum, ii. 1849, pp. 
343-464, and iv. pp. 661-664 Compare generally, Clinton, 
Fasti Hellenici, ed. 2, vol. ïi. p. 574 f—Grätz, Geschichte der 
Juden, ed. 2, vol. ü1. p. +83, note 20, proving that Nicolas 
was not à Jew.—Nicolai, Geschichte Literaturgeschichte, ii. 
536 f.—On his exposition of early history, books 1.-vii. : Stein- 
inetz, Herodot und Nicolaus Damascenus, Lüneburg 1861.— 
On Nicolas as an authority with Josephus: Bloch, Die Quellen 
des Flavius Josephus, 1879, pp. 106-116.  Destinon, Die 
Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 1882, pp. 91-120. 

The Bios Kaicupos Was separately edited by Piccolos, Nicolas 
de Damas. vie de César, fragment récemment découvert, ete. 
Paris 1850.—It is discussed by the following: Bürger, De 
Nicolai Damasceni fragmento Escuralensi quod inscribitur Bés 
Kaicupos, Bonnae 1869 : and O. E. Schmidt, who writes in the 
Jahrbb.-für class. Philologie, 1884, pp. 666-687, on Nicolaus 
Damascenus and Suetonins Tranquillus, supporting, in opposi- 
tion to Bürger, the historical importance of the Bios Kaicapos, 
and seeking to show that Suetonius had made use of it. | 

The fraginents of the TapadéEwv sdüv ouwaywyr have also been 
collected and edited in a separate issue by Westermann, Nœpa- 
céoypäqgu, 1839, pp. 166, 167.—On the passage referring to 
the Lacedaemonians, see Trieber, Quaestiones Laconicae, pars 
I.: De Nicolai Damasceni Laconicis, Berol. 1867. 

Of the philosophical writings of Nicolas there remain only 
a number of tie and short fragments. Sce Clinton, Fusti 
Hellenici, ed. 2, ii p. 574 ff—Roeper, Lectiones Abulphara- 
sance, Danzig 1844, pp. 27, 35-43.— Müller, Fragm. histor. 
graec. iii. 344. — Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 
London 1869. Zell in Paulys Real-Encyclopaedie, à 2, 2 
Auf. p. 1679 f, art. “ Aristoteles.”—Diels, Doxographi graeci, 

1879, p. 84, Ann. 1.—The pseudo-Aristotelian writing de 
plantis has been aseribed by E H. F. Mever to Nicolaus 
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Damascenus, and published under his name.— Another psendo- 
Aristotelian tract, repi xécucv, has been by several scholars in 
carber and later times attributed to Nicolas. The grounds for 
so doing are very insufficient. Jecker, Bernays, and Zeller, 
however, still incline to aseribe it to our author. On its later 
reproduction by Apuleius, see Teuffel, History of Roman Litera- 
ture, $ 367. 6.—So far as we can judge from the quotations 
and fragments of the philosophical works of Nicolas, they are 
closely related to those of Aristotle, and were not so much 
independent works as short expositions or compendia anil 
illustrations of the several departments of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. KRoeper, Zectiones Abulpharagianae, pp. 35-45, and 
Usener in: Bernays’ Ges. Abhandlungen, ü. 281. Roeper gives 
the most complete collection of quotations and fragments. This 
is the view also taken of them by Ueberweg in his Z/istory of 
Philosophy, vol. 1. p. 184. 


12. The Commentaries of Vespasian. 


In the G5th chapter of his Zife, Josephus refers to the 
Commentaries of Vespasian as vouching the correctness of his 
statements: “Nor is it only I who say this: but so it is 
written in the Commentaries of Vespasian the emperor.” 
At the same time he brings the charge against his opponent, 
Justus of Tiberias, that le could not have read those com- 
mentaries, since his statements are in direct contradiction to 
this in the emperors work: “For neither wast thou con- 
cerned in that war, nor hast thou read the Commentaries of 
Caesar, of which we have evident proof, because thon hast 
contradicted those Commentaries of Caesar in thy history.” 
Ju the Treatise against Apion he ensvages in a polemic 
agamst those who judsed unfavourably of his History of the 
Jewish War, and denies to them the right of making such 
a cnticism: “How impudent must those deserve to be 
esteemed who undertake to contradict me about the true 
state of those affairs, who, although they pretend to have 
made use of both the emperors own memoirs, yet they 
could not be acquainted with our affairs who fought against 
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them.” These memoirs “of the emperors” are evidently 
identical with the Commentaries of Vespasian referred to in 
the Zife. Nothing more than this is known about them. 
Compare Teuflel, Æistory of Koman Literature, $ 311. 2. 
Josephus evidently came to know them only after he had 
composed his work on the Wars of the Jews, since he does 
not mention them among his authorities for that work 
(Treatise against Apion, i 9—10). 


13. Antonius Julianus. 


Minucius Felix, in his Octavian. c. 33. 4, refers for proof 
of his statement that the Jews had brought their misfortunes 
upon themselves by their own evil deeds, to their own 
writings and those of the Romans: “Read again their 
writings, or if you prefer those of the Romans, look into those 
of Antonius Julianus, and you will find that their own 
wickcedness has occasioned their calamities.” The work of 
Antonius Julianus treated probably of the war of Vespasian. 
For à Mäprkos ’Avrœvios ’louluavos is also mentioned by 
Josephus as Procurator of Judea during the time of the 
Vespasian war (Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 3). 


Bernays (Ueber die Chromik des Sulpicius Severus, 1861, 
p. 26) conjectures that this work of Antonius Julianus may 
have been used by Tacitus, on whom again the work of 
Sulpicius Severus depends. This is possible. But it should 
not be forsotten that there were yet other works on the 
Vespasian war. Josephus, indeed, distinguishes such books 
into two classes. To the one class belonged those who knew the 
events of the war at first hand from having themselves been 
engaged in it, but through prejudice in favour of the Romans 
or against the Jews, told the story in a false and garbled 
manner. To the other class belonged those who knew the 
matter only from report, and were often misled by the incorrect 
and inconsistent reports on which they relied. “Some men 
who were not concerned in the affair themselves have gotten 
together vain and contralictory stories by hearsay, and have 
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written them down after a sophistical manner ; and those who 
were then present have given false account of things, and this 
rather out of humour of flattery to the Romans or of hatred to 
the Jews,” Josephus, Wars of the Jews, preface 1. Compare 
also the remarks at the end of the preface to the Antiquities, 
in the Treatise against Apion, 1. 8 at the end, and in the letter 
of Agrippa, quoted in chap. 65 of the Zife of Josephus. 


14. J'ustus of Tibcrias. 


About the life of Justus of Tiberias we know only what 
Josephus has told us in his Zife (chaps. 9, 12, 17, 35, 
37, 54, 65, 70, 74). He was a Jew who had received a 
Greek education (c. 9), and along with his father Pistus occu- 
pied a conspicuous position in his native city of Tiberias during 
the Jewish war of A.Dæ. 66-67. Being a man of moderate 
tendencies, he attached himself more under compulsion than 
voluntarily to the revolution party, but quitted his native 
town even before the subjugation of Galilee, and fled to 
Agrippa (c. 70). Condemned to death by Vespasian, and 
given over to Agrippa for execution, he had his sentence 
commuted by him, through the intercession of Berenice, to a 
long period of imprisonment. He seems then to have gone 
again to reside in Tiberias, but led, according to Josephus, a 
rather mysterious and doubtful sort of life. Agrippa sentenced 
him twice to imprisonment, and had him repeatedly banished 
his native city. Once he pronounced against him sentence of 
death, and pardoned him only at the entreaty of Berenice. 
In spite of all this, Agrippa entrusted him with the raës 
émiorTohwr. But in this office, too, Justus proved limself 
unserviceable, and was at last, for good and all, dismissed by 
Agrippa (Josephus” Zife, ce. 65). Je was still alive in the 
beginning of the second century after Christ, for his Chronicle 
reaches down to the death of Agrippa in the third year of 
Trajan, A.D. 100. His works are: 1. À History of the Jewish 


War, against which the polemic of Josephus in his Zife is 
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directed. The later writers who mention this work, Eusebius, 
Jerome, his translator Sophronius, and Suidas, obtained their 
knowledge of it only from Josephus. It is also very doubtful 
whether Steph. Byz. sv TiBepias, drew directly from this 
work.—2. A Chronicle of the Jewish Kings from Moses to 
Agrippa II. It was known to Photius, and is briefly described 
by him (Piblioth. cod. 33). Also Julius Africanus, from whom 
the quotations in the Chronicle of Eusebius and in Syncellus 
are borrowed, made use of it. A notice in Diogenes Laertius, 
di. 5. 41, has probably to be referred to another work of 
Justus.—3. The existence of the Commentarioli de scripturis, 
mentioned by Jerome in his de viris ülustr. c. 14, is very 
questionable, since no other author knows anything about it. 


In regard to the part played by Justns during the Jewish 
war utterly false opinions have very widely prevailed, owing 
to the misleading statements of Josephus. He has generally 
been regarded as an extreme patriot and bitter foe of the 
Romans. So especially by Baerwald, Josephus in Galilüa, 1887. 
Bat a critical examination of all these assertions of Josephus 
affords us an essentially different picture. On the one hand, 
Josephus describes him as a chief agitator in pressing on the 
war, and affirms that he had moved his native city of Tiberias 
to revolt from Agrippa and the Romans (Life, 9, 65, 70). 
For proof of this Josephus adduces his campaign against the 
cities of Decapolis, Gadara, and Hippos, on account of which 
he was accused by the representatives of those cities to 
Vespasian, and by him given over to be punished to Agnppa, 
so that he escaped death only through the intercession of 
Berenice (c. 9 at the end, 65, 74). Further, his connection 
with the revolutionary chiefs, John of Gischala (c. 17) and 
Jesus, son of Sapphias (c. 54), is advanced as evidence against 
him. But in spite of this effort to brand J'ustus as one mainly 
to blame for the revolutionary rising in Galilee, Josephus is 
yet guileless enough to confess even at the outset that Justns 
belonged neither to the Roman nor to the revolutionary party, 
but to a middle party which “ pretended to be doubtful about 
going to war” (c. 9). And a whole series of facts prove that 
Justus was by no means enthusiastically in favour of war. His 
nearest relatives in Gamala were murdered by the revolutionary 
party (c. 35, 37). He himself was one of the prominent men 
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who opposed the destruction of the palace of Herod in Tiberias 
(e. 12). Indeed, he was one of the councillors whom Josephus 
had put in prison just because they would not join in the 
revolution, to whom he also then declared that he did indeed 
know the might of the Romans, but that for the present they 
could do nothing else than join “the robbers,” that is, the 
revolutionists (e. 35. Comp. Wars of the Jews, à. 21. 8-10; 
Life, 32-34). Justus also left Tiberias when the revolution 
there was just at its height, and went over to Agrippa and the 
Romans (c. 65 and 70). Ie was therefore quite correct in his 
statement that Josephus was mainly chargeable with the 
revolutionary movement in Tiberias, and in affirming that 
Tiberias had been drawn into the revolt only under compulsion 
(e. 65). The real facts of the case are thus perfectly clear. 
Justus was a man of precisely the same style and tendency as 
Josephus. Both had taken part in the revolt, but both did so 
only under the pressure of cireumstances. In reality neither 
of them wished to have anything to do with it, and so now the 
one seeks to throw the blame upon the other. 

The work which Josephus in his Zife so vehemently 
attacks cannot have been the same as the Chronicle described 
by Photius. For, according to Photius, that Chronicle was 
“ very meagre and brief, and passed over much that was im- 
portant and even necessary ;” but the work referred to by 
Josephus evidently entered into minute details, and is simply 
characterized by Josephus as a History of the Jewish War. 
“ For he was not unskilful in the learning of the Greeks, and in 
dependence on that skill it was that he undertook to write a 
history of these affairs” (Zife, ce. 9). “Justus, who hath 
himself written a history concerning these affairs. . . . Justus 
undertook to write about these facts and about the Jewish 
war” (c. 65). In this same chapter (Zife, e. 65) Josephus 
speaks of his astonishment at the impudence of Justus, who 
elaimed to be the best narrator of these occurrences; whereas 
he knew nothing at first hand, either of the proceedings in 
Galilee, or of the siege of Jotapata, or of the siege of Jerusalem. 
He therefore evidently treated in that work of the whole 
history of the war. It was not published by Justns until 
twenty years after it had been completed, when Vespasian, 
Titus, and Agrippa IL. were dead (Zife, e. 65). It must 
therefore have been complete during the lifetime of Agrippa, 
and so, again, it must be distinguished from the Chronicle 
which reaches down to Agrippa’s death.—ÆEuscbius, Jerome, 
and others derived their grounds of accusation against Justus 
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from Josephus. He is charged (Eusebins, Mist. Eccles. iii. 
10. 8; Jerome, de viris ulustr. ce. 14) with having written a 
history of Jewish affairs in a distorted manner to suit his own 
personal ends, and is declared to have been convicted by 
Josephus of falsehood. The article in Suidas Zexicon on 
’Toboros 18 taken verbatim from Sophronius, the Greek trans- 
lator of Jerome. Probably also the notice in Stephanus 
Byzantinus on the name Tiberias is grounded upon Josephus. 
On the Chronicle of the Jewish Kings, Photius in his 
Biblioth. cod. 38, remarks as follows: ’Aseyvwoôn Iobcrou TiBepréors 
Apouraôv, où n émiypupn Iovorov TiBspiéws ’Iovôæiwv Bacihéwy ràv êv 
Toîç crégumæoiv Oùros ro menus sc èv T'anr?.uiu TiBeprddos vpuaro. 
"Apyerur dé The ioropiug drè Muboiws, xuTa?.myer OE ÉuS TE)EUTHS 
’Aypirmu roù éfBoémou péy rüv drè rñç oixius Hpwdov, borarou dé £y Troie 
"Toudaiav Buoiredow, de mupéhude uèy hr épyiv vi KAœudios, n0Ë%ôn 
de êri Népovos nai rs Roy brd Odecraciuvod, rehtur@ ÔE Érer repirw 
Tpaïauvd, où xui m ioropiu nurénnËer. "Ecrs Di Tir @p&G ouvrira rés 
re nai rù mheioru rüv Qvuyaaiorärur apurpéçu.—From this work 
also are taken the quotations in the Chronicle of Eusebius and 
those made by Georgius Syncellus, which undoubtedly made 
their way to Eusebius and Syncellus through the medium of 
Julius Africanus. In the preface to the second book of the 
Chronicle, Eusebius speaks as follows : “ That Moses flourished 
in the times of Inachus is affirmed by such famous teachers as 
Clement, Africanus, Tatian from among ourselves, and by 
Josephus and J'ustus from among the Jews, each after his own 
fashion supporting the statement from primitive histories.” 
This passage from the preface of Eusebius 1s not only expressly 
quoted by Syncellus, but also made use of elsewhere in several 
other passages. —Eusebius further mentions Justus in his 
Chronicle, ad ann. Abrah. 2113, during the reign of the Emperor 
Nerva, as a well-known Jewish writer. In Syncellus again 
the same notice stands at the beginning of the account of 
Trajan’s reign. This also must have been the original position 
given to him in the Chronicle of Africanus. For undoubtedly 
the statement rests upon the assumption that the Chronicle of 
Justus reached down to the beginning of the reign of Trajan.— 
The notice in Scaliger, Thcsaurus, icropüv owaywyn ad OÙ. 
SIO, A: evrabla Anye Td ’Jovorou TiBepiéuws poyrzév, TESÈS only 
upon Photius, Biblioth. cod. 33.—If, then, it is rendered certain 
from what has been adduced that Julius Africanus made use 
of the Chronicle of Justus, the theory is thoroughly confirmed 
that certain notices about Jewish history in the Chroniclers 
dependent on Africanus, which are not derived from Josephus, 
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are to be traced back to Justus. See below, $ 10, note 32; and 
Gelzer, Julius Africanus, 1 246-265. Gutschmid had also 
previously guessed that Africanus had made use of Justus. 
See Div. ii. vol. in. p. 222. 

In the biography of Socrates in Diogenes Laertius, ii. 5. 41, 
we meet with the following statement: “ Justus of Tiberias 
tells that at his trial Plato went up to the platform and said, 
O men of Athens, being the youngest of those who have gone 
up to the platform, and that the judges eried out: Go down, 
go down.” It is extremely improbable that so special a notice 
regarding details in the history of Soerates and Plato should 
have had place in à brief ehronicle of Jewish kings. But even 
a comparison of the wording of the title as given by Photius 
with that given by Diogenes Laertius, leads one to suppose 
that Justus had written other works besides the Chroniele of 
the Jewish Kings. The title (Photius, Piblioth. cod. 33) : ’Ioudciwv 
Baciréur rüv ëv ro crémuaon, eannot inean: “ History of the 
crowned kings of the Jews,” although oréuux usually means 
crown. But as oréuux also means a genealogical table, this 
title is rather to be rendered : “ History of the kings of the 
Jews enumerated in the Tables” But what criuuura are 
imeant? The Chroniele of Julius Africanus consisted, it is 
well known, in great part of lists of kines, Greek, Oriental, and 
Roman. Is it not likely that the older work of Justus should 
have been similarly construeted ? Then there would have been 
only a part of the whole work known to Photius, namelv, the 
history of the kings of the Jews designated in the crévuaura of 
Justus, while to Diogenes Laertins there was known another 
oréuuu, therefore another part of the whole work. 

Compare on Justus generally, Vossius, De historicis graecis, 
1838.—Fabricius, Piblioth. graec. ed. Harles, v. 61, x. 691.— 
Müller, Fragmenta histor. graec. ii. 523.— Vaillant, De His- 
toricis qui ante Josephum J'udaicas res scripsere, Paris 1851. 
—Creuzer, Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1853, pp. 57-59.—Grätz, Das 
Lebensende des Kônigs Agrippa IT. des Justus von Tiberias 
und des Flavius Josephus und die Agrippa-Münzen (Aonats- 
schr. für Gesch. und Wassensch. des Jud. 1877, p. 337 ff), gives 
an impossible explanation of the Photius passage. Baerwald, 
Joseplius in Galilüa, sein Verhältniss zu den Parteien, insbeson- 
dere zu Justus von Tiberias und Aarippa IT, Breslau 1877. 
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On Aristo of Pella and his literary work we have only two 
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independent witnesses, Eusebius and Maximus Confessor. — 
1. According to Eusebius, Æcclesiastical History, iv. 6. 3, it 
was told in a work of Aristo of Pella, that after the conquest 
of Bitther and the overthrow of Barcochba, “it was enjoined 
by regular legal enactments of Hadrian upon the whole Jewish 
race, that they should on no pretext enter within the region 
round about Jerusalem, the emperor wishing that they should 
not be able, even from à distance, to look upon their native 
soil” (ro mâv éfvos é£ ékeivou Kai Tÿs mepi Tà ‘Ieposoluua 
vis Taprav émiBaiveuw etpyerau, vouov Goypare Kai diaraËeouv 
* Aëpravod, os àv pnÔ é£ àmômrov Oewpoter To rarpor édadbos 
éyreevoauévov. ’Apiorwv 6 ITeXAaïos iorope.) On this 
passage in Eusebius is founded what is said in the CAronicon 
paschale, and by the Armenian historian, Moses of Chorene, 
respecting Aristo of Pella—2. In the Scholia of Maximus 
Confessor on Dionysius the Areopagite, De mystica thcologra, 
written about AD. 630—650, we meet with the following 
notice : “I have also read the expression ‘seven heavens” in 
the dialogue of Papiscus and Jason, composed by Aristo of 
Pella, which Clement of Alexandria, in the sixth book of his 
ITypotyposes, says was written by St Luke” (Avéyror de 
roûro “émTà ovpavods” Kai év Th ovyyeypauuérn ApiorTœoun 
78 IIaalo Biakéte Ilariokou Kai ’Idoovos, ÿv KAmuns 0 
"AXc£avôpets v Ekro BiBAio Tv ‘Trorurwcewr rdv yo 
Aovkäv bou àvaypaÿra.) According to Maximus Confessor, 
therefore, Aristo was the author of the Dialogue between Jason 
and Papiseus, which is also elsewhere quoted, but always as 
an anonymous work. He was already known to the heathen 
philosopher Celsus, as well as to Origen and Jerome We 
obtain most information from the still extant preface to a 
Tatin translation made by a certain Celsus, according to 
Harnack, belonging probably to the fifth century after Christ, 
contained in some manuscripts of the works of Cyprian. At 
the close of the main section, cap. 8, he names himself Celsus. 
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According to the statement here given concerning it, Jason 
was the representative of the Christian view, Papiseus was the 
representative of Judaism. But the Christian so convincingly 
proves to the Jew the Messiahship of Jesus, that the latter is 
soon converted and baptized. 

Seeing that the Dialogue, as it lay before Celsus, Origen, 
Jerome, and the Latin translator, was evidently anonymous, 
for no one is named by them as its author, it is very question- 
able whether the testimony of Maximus in favour of the 
authorship of Aristo is worthy of credit Whence should à 
writer of the seventh century obtain correct information about 
the author of whom all earlier writers Knew nothing? The 
guess of Maximus, however, is by no means improbable. In 
Tertullian’s work, adversus Judaeos, c. 13, at the beginning, we 
have the imperial edict forbidding the Jews to enter the en- 
virons of Jerusalem, given in terms almost literally identical 
with those of the passage quoted by Eusebius from Aristo 
(interdictum est ne in confinio ipsius regionis demorctur quis- 
quam Judaeorum . . . . post expugnationem Hicrusalem pro- 
hibiti ingredi in terram vestram de longinquo eam oculis tantumr 
videre permissum est). Since Tertullian brings this forward in 
an anti-Jewish controversial treatise, it is highly probable that 
he had extracted the notice from a similarly anti-Jewish work. 
But such precisely was the character of the Dialogue between 
Jason and Papiscus (comp. also Harnack’s Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, 1. 1-2, p. 127 ff). 

Jf, then, on the basis of what has been adduced, it is con- 
jectured that the notice in Eusebius is taken from the Dialogue 
between Jason and Papiscus, we cannot ascribe to Aristo a 
special history on the Hadrian war; and it is not probable 
that the other statements in Eusebius about the Hadrian war 
are drawn from Aristo, who rather makes only passing refer- 
ence to that one edict.—As to the date of Aristo, he may be 
put down somewhere about the middle of the second century. 
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In the Chronicon paschale, on the year A.b. 134, the remark 
is made: “In this year Apelles and Aristo, whom (&) Eusebius 
Pamphilus mentions in his Æcclesiastieal History, presents 
(ér10idwaw) the draft of an apology concerning our religion 
to the Emperor Hadrian” Since the anthor refers expressly 
to Eusebius, his testimony has no independent value. The 
singular #riôidway makes it probable that he wrote 6 IlsAñuñs 
Apicruv, out of which ’As2%s xai Apisru arose through cor- 
ruption of the text. — At any rate, the Armenian historian, 
Moses of Chorene, derived his information from Eusebius. He 
indeed states that Aristo reports the death of King Artases, à 
contemporary of Hadrian; but then in his history of Barcochba 
he closely follows Eusebins. See Kouth, Æeliquiae Sacrae, 1. 
101 ff. Langlois, Collection des Historiens de l'Arménie, t. i. 
[= Müller, Fragmenta hist. graec. v. 2] p. 391 sqq. Harnack, 
Texte und Untersuchungen, i. 1-2, p. 126. 

The Dialogue between Jason and Papiscus was probably 
largely used in the Aléereatio Simonis Judaci et Theophili 
christian, published by Martène in his Thesaurus novus ance- 
dotorum, vol. v., Paris 1717, and again rescued from oblivion 
by Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. i. div. 3, 1883, 
especially pp. 115-130. 

On Aristo generally, compare Fabricins, Biblioth graec., ed. 
Harles, vi. 156 ff—Grabe, Spicilcqium Patrum, ii. 127—-133.— 
Routh, Ecliquiae sacrae, 1. 91-109. — Gieseler, Ecclesiastical 
History, Edin. 1846, vol. i. 156.—Smith and Wace, Dictionary 
of Christian Biographv, London 1877, vol. i. pp. 160, 161.— 
Pauly's Zeal-Encyclop. 1. 2, 2 Auf. p. 1597.—Müller, Fragm. 
hist. grace. 1v. 328.— Corpus apologetarum, ed. Otto, t. ix. 1872, 
pp. 349-363. — Harnack, Die Ucberlieferung der griechischen 
Apologeten des zweiten Jahrhunderts in der alten Kirehe und im 
Îattelalter, 1882.—Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutes- 
tamentl. Kanons, vol. in. 1884, p. T4. 


16. Papyrus Parisiensis, n. 68. 


Among the Greek Papyrus texts of the Louvre at Paris we 
meet with certain fragments which refer to the revolt of the 
Jews in Alexandria during the time of the Roman Empire. 
The texts, however, are so fragmentary that it is quite im- 
possible to determine with any exactness the date of the revolt 
referred to. Were they more complete, they would have 
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afforded us invaluable historical information. For they had 
contained, as we can make out beyond question, among other 
things, oue or two reseripts of the emperor addressed to the 
Jews of Alexandria with reference to the outbreak, as well as 
a letter addressed to the emperor by a man who had been 
already under sentence of death, and now, face to face with 
death, “ will not shrink from telling the truth.” 

The fragments are published as Papyrus Paris. n. 68, by 
Brunet de Presle, in MWofices et extraits des Manuscrits . . . 
publiés par l'Institut de France, vol. xvin. part 2, Paris 1865, 
pp. 383-390. See also Atlas attached thereto, sheet xlv. 


17. Teucer Cyzicenus. 


Suidas in his Zexicon, under the name Teüxpos o Kubixmvos, 
says that he wrote : “ On the Gold-yielding Earth; on Byzan- 
tium; on the Mithridate war, in five books; on Tyre, in five 
books ; on the Arabians, in five books ; on Jewish History, in 
six books, and various other works” (TeDxpos o Kubwxmrôs, o 
ypdÿras Ilepi ypuoobopou yñs, ITepi roù Bubavriov, Mi6puôa- 
Tuav mpuËewr (BuBXia €”, ITepi Tüpov e',’ApaBuwv e', Tovdaixir 
toropiav év BuBAious s, EbnBcor Tor èv Kubiko doknouw y 
Kai Ta Aowra.) Of this Teucer Cyzicenus there are only two 
small fragments now extant, which diseuss the etymology of 
the names of two places in Epirus and Euboea.  Otherwise 
nothing whatever is known of him.  Whether he is identical 
with some other writers of the name of Teucer who have 
been occasionally mentioned, must continue undetermined, 
Comp. Müller, Fragmenta historicorum graccorum, iv. 508. 


18. Vurious Works repi ’Tovôaiwr. 


Special treatises on the history of the Jews were also 
written by the Jewish Hellenists, Demetrius, Eupolemus, 
Attapanus, Aristeas, Cleodemus-Malchus, and the classical 
Philo. But these can scarcely come under consideration here, 
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since they mainly, if not exclusively, treat of the earlier periods 
of the history (see Div. ii. vol. ïii pp. 200-210). The book 
of the pseudo-Hecateus on the Jews seems to have dealt in 
more detail than those just named with the condition of the 
people in his own days (see Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 302-306)— 
The five books of Philo on the persecution of the Jews under 
Tiberius and Caligula would have been an important document 
for the history of his times, which ought to be mentioned 
here, because the work is no longer extant (see Div. ii. vol. 
iii. pp. 390-354). 

Pagan authors, even from very early times, made passing 
allusions to the Jews. A collection of these may be found in 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 177-179, and in 
Josephus, 7reatise against Apion, i. 14—23. But from the 
beginning of the first century before Christ special works on 
the Jews by non-Jewish authors came to be written. 1. The 
oldest non-Jewish history of the Jews known to us is the 
cvokevÿ x«aTà ‘Iovdaiwr of Apollonius Molon (see Div. ii 
vol. ii. pp. 251-254).—2. Not much later is the learned 
compilation of Alexander Polyhistor, repè ‘Ioudaiwr, to which 
we are indebted for valuable excerpts from the writings of 
Jewish Hellenists (see Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 197—-200)—3. In 
the age of Hadrian lived Philo Byblins, also called Herennius 
Philo, who, besides other works, wrote a treatise, mepi ’Iou- 
Oaiæv. In it, according to the statement of Origen, he referred 
to the book of the pseudo-Hecateus on the Jews, and in regard 
to it expressed the opinion that either the book was not the 
work of the historian Hecateus, or that if Hecateus were 
indeed the author, he must have out and out accepted the 
Jewish doctrine (Origen, contra Celsum, 1. 15 ; see the passage 
referred to in Div. ïi vol. iïi. p 304). Two fragments in 
Eusebius, Praeparatio evangel. i. 10, are avowedly taken from 
the same treatise, mepi ‘loudaiwr. The contents of those 
fragments, however, refer expressly to the Phoenician mytho- 
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logy, and the second of them is quoted by Eusebius in another 
place (Pracparatio evangel. iv. 16) with the formula, êk dé To 
TpoTov ovyypauuaros r4s BiXwvos Pouruks ioTopias. It was 
therefore generally assumed that the treatise, repi ’Ioudaiær, 
was simply an excursus to the large work of Philo, Bouvsnuxr 
ioTopia. So, c.g., Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 34. 
But, when we consider the contents of the Eusebian fragments, 
this is not probable. It would rather seem that Eusebius, i. 
10, inadvertently ascribed the passages taken by him from 
the Phoenician history to the treatise ep ’Iovdaiowv, with 
which, too, he was acquainted. Comp. on Philo generally, 
Müller, Fragmenta histor. grace. ii. 560-576. Daudissin, in 
art. “ Sanchuniathon,” in Herzog, xii. 564.—4. A treatise, 
rep ‘Iovdaiwr, was also written by à certain Damocritus. 
From the brief statement regarding it in Suidas, under the 
name Aauoxpiros (comp. also Müller, Fragmenta histor. graec. 
iv. 377), this only scems clear, that its standpoint was one of 
deadly enmity to the Jews.—5. The same may be said of the 
work of à certain Nicarchus, epè ‘Iovôaiwor (Bekker, Ancc- 
dota, p. 380 = Müller, Fragmenta histor. graec. ii. 335).— 
6. As a writer on Jewish affairs, Alexander Polyÿhistor also 
mentions one Theophilus (Eusebius, Praeparatio evangcl. 1x. 
34), one Timochares, év Toîs mepi ’Avrioyov (Eusebius, ix. 35), 
and an anonymous Z'uplas oyouwouérpmois (Eusebius, ix. 36). 
But all the three had evidently spoken of Jewish matters 
only in passing. Theophilus treated of Solomon's relation to 
the king of Tyre ; the other two gave interesting details about 
the toposgraphy of Jerusalem. Comp. on all the three : Müller, 
Fragnenta histor. graec. ii. 209 ; also on Theophilus, Müller, 
iv. 515 ff. 


19. The Chronographers. 


For a detailed account of the plundering of the Temple by 
Antiochus £piphanes, Josephus refers, in his Z'reatise against 
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Apion, ü. 7, among others to the chronographers Apollodorus 
and Castor. To Castor he also refers in order to determine 
the date of the battle of Gaza (Treatise against Apion, 1. 22). 
Since it is possible that he also elsewhere derived various 
chronological information for these treatises, it is most im- 
portant that we should here examine carefully the notices 
that we have regarding these two. 

1. Apollodorus of Athens lived about the middle of the 
second century before Christ, and besides other works wrote 
the Xpouxa, which treated in chronological order of the most 
important events in universal history down to the time of 
King Attalus IT. of Pergamum, in the middle of the second 
century before Christ. 


A collection of the fragments of this historical work, which 
is not to be confounded with the extant BBAuoëyxn under 
Apollodorus” name, is to be found in Müller, Fragmenta histori- 
corum graccorum, i. 435-439. Compare also Müller, Le. p. 43; 
Pauly's Real-Encyclopacdie, 1 2, 2 Autl. p. 1302 £ 


2. Castor’s Chronicle is known to us mainly through the 
quotations in the works of the Christian chroniclers Eusebins 
and Syncellus. The first book of the Eusebian Chronicle, extant 
now only in an Armenian translation, gives us particularly valu- 
able extracts. What is therein contained makes it certain that 
the work of Castor was carried down to the consulship of M. 
Valerius Messala and M. Piso, 8.0. 61 ; that is, down to the 
year in which Pompey celebrated his Asiatic triumph, by 
which the subjection of Further Asia was finally settled 
(nostrac regionis res pracelaraque gesta cessarunt). Since the 
author concludes at that particular point of time, his work 
cannot have been written much later than the middle of the 
first century before Christ. It consisted, according to Euse- 
bius, of six books—We meet with many individuals bearing 
the name of Castor during the time of Caesar and Cicero. 
But it is doubtful whether the chronographer is to be iden- 
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tified with any of these, and so nothing can with certainty be 
determined as to the circumstances of his life. 


The fragments are collected by Müller in the Appendix to 
the edition of Herodotus, Paris 1844, Appendix, pp. 153-181. 
—Eusebius mentions the work in the list of his authorities in 
the following terms: “The six books of Castor, in which he 
collects materials for history from the ninth to the one hundred 
and eighty-first Olympiad.”—The termination of the work is 
precisely stated in passages expressly quoted by Eusebius. 
“We set down in order the consuls, beginning with Lucius 
Junius Brutus and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, and ending 
with Marcus Valerius Messala and Marcus Piso, who were 
consuls in the times of Theophemus, archon of Athens ” (Euse- 
bius, CAronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 295).—“* The archons of Athens 
end with Theophemus, in whose days the famous deeds and 
the renown of our land were brought utterly to an end” 
(Euseb. Chron. 1. 183). 

Compare generally, Müller, Zerodotus, Paris 1844, Appen- 
dix, pp. 153-155.—Westermann in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopacdie, 
ii. 207 f.— Boruemann, De Castoris Diodori Siculi chronicis 
fonte ac norma, Lübeck 1878.— Stiller, De Castoris libris 
chronicis, Berlin 1880.—Gelzer, Julius Africanus, 1. 1, 1885, 
pp. 63-79 ; on the person of Castor, p. 70 ff. 


C—JosErPœaus. 


Josephus, whose works form a principal authority for our 
history, gives in his Zife and in the ZZistory of the Wars 
of the Jews several important particulars from the story of 
his own career. He was born at Jerusalem in the first year 
of the reign of Caligula, AD. 37-387 His father was called 
Matthias, and was descended from a distinguished priestly 


1The first year of Caligula’s reign extends from 16th March A.D. 37 
down to 16th March À.D. 38. Since Josephus, at the close of his Antiqui- 
ties, makes his fifty-sixth year synchronize with the thirteenth year of 
Domitian, which extended from 13th September 4.D. 93 to 13th September 
A.D. 94, he cannot have been born before 13th September A.D. 37. His 
birth therefore falls between 13th September a.b. 37 and 16th March 
A.D. 38. Compare Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolischen Zertalters, p. 98, 
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family, whose ancestors Josephus can trace back to the times 
of John Hyrcanus. Oneof his forefathers, called Matthias, 
had married a daughter of the high priest Jonathan (= Alex- 
ander Jannaeus?). See Zaife, 1, and Wars of the Jews, pre- 
face 1; Antiquities, xvi. 7. 1. The young Josephus obtained 
a careful rabbinical education, and even as a boy of fourteen 
years old had acquired so great a reputation for his know- 
ledge of the law, that the high priests and the chief men of 
the city came to him in order to receive from him instruction 
in regard to difficult points of law. Yet he was not hunself 
satisfied with such attainments, but, on his attaining his six- 
teenth year, made à pilgrimage through the various schools of 
the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. But ‘even this did 
not suffice to quench his thirst for knowledge. He now 
withdrew into the wilderness, and visited a hermit called 
Banus, in order to receive from him the finishing stroke in 
his education. After he had spent three years with him, he 
returned to Jerusalem, and in his nineteenth year openly 
joined the party of the Pharisees (Zife, ce. 2). In his 
twenty-sixth year (uer’ eixoorov wat Ëxrov évauror), which 
corresponds to A.D. 647 he took a journey to Rome in order 
to obtain the release of certain priests nearly related to him, 
who had been carried thither as prisoners on account of some 
trifling matter. Having, by means of an introduction from a 
Jewish actor Alityrus, secured the favour of the Empress 
Poppaea, he succeeded in securing the end he had in view, 
whereupon he returned to Judea laden with rich presents (Zaife, 
c. 3). Soon after his return, in A.D. 66, the war against the 
Romans broke out. At first Josephus kept himself clear of 
all connection with the war (Zife, c. 4); and this indeed 
was quite possible, since the Jewish aristocracy in general 
entered this outbreak only under compulsion. But the fact is 
that Josephus, after the first decisive battles had taken place, 
2 Wieseler, Chronologie des apostolisch. Zeitalters, p. 98. 
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attached himself to the revolution party, and indeed became 
one of its leaders. He was entrusted by the directors of the 
movement with the most important post of a commander-in- 
chief of Galilee (Wars of the Jews, di. 20. 4; Life, ce. 7). From 
that time onward his doings and fortunes are closely joined 
with those of the Jewish people, and therefore form a component 
part of the history of the Jewish war. Compare Zife, c. 7-74; 
Wars of the Jews, ü. 20. 4-21. 10; ii. 4. 1, 6. 3-8. 9 ; ix. 
1. 5,6. His performances as commander-in-chief of Galilee 
came to an end by his being taken prisoner by the Romans 
after the fall of the fortress of Jotapata in AD. 67 (Wars of 
the Jews, ii. 8. 7-8). When he was carried before Vespasian, 
he prophesied to him his future elevation to the imperial 
throne (Wars of the Jews, ii. 8. 9; Life, ce. 75). But 
when, two years later, in A.Dæ. 69, Vespasian was in very deed 
proclaimed emperor by the Palestinian legions, and the pro- 
phecy of Josephus was thus fulfilled, Vespasian remembered 
his prisoner, and as à thank-offering granted him his freedom 
(Wars of the Jews, iv. 10. 7) From this time onward 
Josephus, as custom required, assumed the family name of 
Vespasian “ Flavius” along with his own. After being pro- 
claimed emperor, Vespasian hasted first of all to Alexandria 
(Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 5), to which place Josephus accom- 
panied him (Zaife, c. 75). Thence Josephus returned to Pales- 
tine in the retinue of Titus, to whom Vespasian had committed 
the continuation of this war, and remained in the company of 
Jitus down to the close of the war (Zife, ce. 75; Treatise 
against Apion, i. 9). During the siege of Jerusalem he was 
obliged, by order of Titus, often at the great risk of his own life, 
to negotiate with the Jews for a surrender (Wars of he Jews, 
DD D O2 NT 40024, 13. 8 ; vi, 2. 1-3, 2° 5, 7. 2 De, 
c. 75). Once while engaged on such an errand he was struck 
by a stone, so as to be rendered unconscious (Wars of the Jews, 
v. 13. 3). When, after the capture of the city, Titus allowed 
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him to take whatever he would, he took only some sacred 
books, and obtained the release of many of the prisoners who 
were his friends, among whom was his own brother. Three 
who had been already crucified were again taken down at his 
request, one of whom recovered (Zife, ec. 75). When his 
property in Jerusalem was required by the Roman garrison, 
Titus gave him in place of it another in the plain (Zife, 
c. 76). At the conclusion of the war he went with Titus to 
Rome, where he continued to reside, pursuing his studies and 
engaged in literary work amid the unbroken favour of the 
emperor. The Jewish priest was now transformed into a 
Greek literary man. Vespasian assigned him à residence in 
what had formerly been his own palace, bestowed on him 
the rights of Roman citizenship, and granted him a yearly 
pension (Zife, c. 76; compare Suetonius, Vespasian, 18 : 
primus e fisco Latinis Graccisque rhetoribus annua centena 
constituit). He also presented him with a splendid estate in 
Judea. On the suppression of the Jewish outbreak in Cyrene, 
the captive leader of the insurrection, Jonathan, gave the 
names of many prominent Jews as being accomplices with 
him, and among these was the name of Josephus. He said 
that Josephus had sent him weapons and money. But 
Vespasian gave no credence to this false charge, and continued 
to show favour to Josephus (Zife, c. 76; Wars of the Jews, 
vi. 11. 1-3). Like favour was enjoyed by Josephus under 
Titus, A.b. 79-81, and under Domitian, A.D. 81-96. The latter 
cranted him exemption from tribute in respect of his estate in 
Judea (Life, c. 76). Nothing is known as to his relation to 
the later emperors We also know equally little as to the 
precise time of his death. This much only is certain, that 
he was still alive in the first decade of the second century. 
For the autobiography was written after the death of 
Agrippa IL. (Zife, e. 65). But Agrippa died in the third year 
of Trajan, A.D. 100 (Photius, Piblioth. cod. 33).—According 
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to a statement by Eusebius (Ecclesiast. History, üi. 9), Josephus 
was honoured in Rome by the erection of a statue. 


In regard to his family connections, Josephus gives us the 
following details. During the days of John Hyrcanus his fore- 
father Simon the Stammerer lived. He belonged to the first 
of the twenty-four orders of priests, therefore to the order of 
Jehoiarib. Simon’s son was Matthias, called Ephlias, who 
married à daughter of the high priest Jonathan (— Alexander 
Jannaeus ?). Of this marriage was born Matthias Curtus, in 
the first year of Ifyreanus II. The son of Matthias Curtus 
was Joseph, born in the ninth year of the reign of Alexandra (?). 
His son was Matthias, the father of our Josephus, born in 
the tenth year of Archelaus (Zife, c. 1).°—The parents of our 
Josephus were still alive in the time of the great war. While 
he was commander-in-chief in Galilee, he obtained through his 
father news from Jerusalem (Zaife, c. 41). During the siege of 
Jerusalem his parents were within the beleaouered city, and 
were, because regarded as untrustworthy, kept in prison by the 
revolutionists (the father, Wars of the Jews, v. 13. 1; the 
mother, Wars, v. 13. 3; comp. also v. 9. 4 at the end). On 
the capture of the city he obtained the release of his brother 
from a Roman prison (Life, ce. 75). This is supposed to have 
been his full brother Matthias, who had been educated along 
with him (Zife, c. 2). According to the Wars of the J'ews, v. 


3 The genealogy, as given in the received text of the Life, contains 
several impossibilities. If Josephus father, Matthias, was born in the 
tenth year of Archelaus, À.Dp. 6, then his son Joseph could not have been 
born in the ninth year of Alexandra, B.c. 69. Here we meet with either 
an oversight of Josephus or a corruption of the text. If we assume that 
Joseph, the grandfather of our Josephus, was born somewhere about B.c. 
30, in the ninth year of Herod, then Matthias Curtus will have been born 
under Hyreanus, in his first year, and we shall have to understand this of 
Hyrcanus IT., who was high priest in B c. 78. The mother of Curtus cannot 
then have been the daughter of Jonathan, the first of the Maccabees, 
who died in B.c. 143-142, but only a daughter of Alexander Jannaeus, 
who died B.c. 78, and who was also called Jonathan. Josephus has indeed 
said of this Jonathan his forefather that he “was the first of the sons of 
Asmoneus, who was high priest, and was the brother of Simon, the high 
priest also” But we may reasonably suspect that Josephus has erroncously 
added this explanatory note to the name of the high priest Jonathan as 
he found it in the list of his forefathers. If Alexander Jannaeus is meant, 
it will also harmonize with the statement that Simon the Stannmerer lived 
under John Hyrcanus. 

DINESIEAUO LT: F 
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9. 4 at the end, his wife also was in the city during the siege. 
In all probability this was his first wife, of whom there is no 
mention elsewhere. As Vespasian’s prisoner of war, he had at 
his command married a captive Jewess from Caesarea. But 
she left him during his stay with Vespasian in Alexandria. 
He then, again, in Alexandria married another (Life, ce. 75). 
By this last he had three sons, of whom at the time of his 
writing his autobiography only one survived, Hyrcanus, who 
was born in the fourth year of the reign of Vespasian (Life, 
c. 1 and 76). Still during Vespasian’s reign, he got divorced 
from this wife and married a Jewess of noble family in Crete, 
who bore him two sons: Justus, born in the seventh year of 
Vespasian, and Simonides, with the surname of Acrippa, born 
in the ninth year of Vespasian. Both of these were alive when 
Josephus wrote his life (Life, ce. 1 and 76). 


To the literary leisure of Josephus at Rome we are indebted 
for those works, without which our history could scarcely have 
been written. They comprise the four following :— 

1. THE WARS OF THE JEWS, Îlepi Toù ‘Iovdaikoü mohéuov, 
as Josephus himself entitles the work in his Zife, ce. 74% 
It is divided into seven books, à distribution which, as 
appears from Antig. xii. 10. 6, xvi. ln 2/ 1 owes…to 
Josephus himself. The proper history of the war is preceded 
by a very comprehensive introduction, which occupies the 
whole of the first book and the half of the second. The 
first book begins with the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
E.C. 175-164, and reaches down to the death of Herod, 
B.C. 4 The second continues the history down to the out- 
break of the war in 4.b. 66, and gives an account of the first 
year of the war, AD. 66-67. The third treats of the war 


8 Similarly Antig. xvii. 1. 2: “In the second book of the Jewish 
War” (év rn dsvrépa BiBAw rod Lovdæixod ronéuov). In the manuscripts the 
title usually runs 7epi dadocws. This title, which certainly was not given 
the book by Josephus, is first met with in Jerome, who, in his Commen- 
tary on Isaiah, c. 64, says: “which Josephus, a writer of Jewish history, 
explains in seven books, to which he gave the title, Of the Jewish 
Captivity,’ that is, repl dadocw” Compare also Epist. 22, ad Eustochium, 
c. 35 ; adr. Jovinian. ïi. 14 ; de viris tllustribus, c. 13. 
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in Galilee in A.b. 67; the fourth of the continued course of 
the war down to the complete isolation of Jerusalem; the 
fifth and sixth describe the siege and overthrow of Jeru- 
salem ; the seventh relates the events that followed the war, 
down to the destruction of the last smouldering embers of 
the revolution.—From the preface to this work (c 1) we 
learn that it was originally written in the authors mother 
tongue, therefore in Aramaic, and only at a later period 
re-written by him in Greek. In order to re-write it, he took 
lessons in Greek composition (Treatise against Apion, 1 9). 
As main authority for the story of the war proper, he relies 
upon his own experience, since he had been either actively 
engaged in, or was at least an eye-witness of, the events 
recorded. Even during the siege of Jerusalem he had taken 
down notes in writing, for which he drew upon the state- 
ments of survivors as to the state of matters within the city 
(Treatise against Apion, i. 9). When the work was coim- 
pleted, he handed it to Vespasian and Titus, and had the 
satisfaction of being assured by them, as also by King 
Agrippa Il. and many Romans who had taken part in the 
war, that he had reported the facts correctiy, and with 
absolute fidelity to the truth (Treatise against Apion, 1. 9; 
Life, e. 65). Titus with his own hand wrote an order for 
the publication of the book (Life, c. 65). Agrippa wrote 
sixty-two letters, in which he gave testimony to the truth- 
fulness of the narrative. During the composition of the 
work, Josephus had submitted to him book by book, and 
had obtained favourable opinions from him (Zife, ce. 65). 
—Since the completed work was submitted to Vespasian 
(Treatise against Apion, i. 9), it must have been written 
during his reign, Ab. 69-79; büt not until near the close 
of that reign, for other works had been written on the Jewish 
war before this one by Josephus (Wars of tie Jews, Preface, 
CE mais ml reface, c. 1). 
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2. THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS, Lovoaixy "Apyarohoryia, 
in twenty books, treat of the history of the Jewish people 
from the earliest times down to the outbreak of the war 
with the Romans in Ab. 66. The division into tiwenty 
books was also the work of Josephus himself (Anéiq. 
conclusion). The first ten books run parallel with the 
biblical history, and reach down to the end of the Baby- 
lonian captivity. The eleventh carries the history down 
from Cyrus to Alexander the Great; the twelfth from 
Alexander the Great, who died 8.c. 323, down to the death 
of Judas Maccabee in B.c, 161; the thirteenth down to the 
death of Alexandra in 8.c. 69 ; the fourteenth down to the 
beginning of the reign of Herod the Great in B.c. 37; the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth treat of the reign of 
Herod, B.c. 37—+; the last three books carry us on to the 
year 66 after Christ.—The work, according to many paren- 
thetic statements, was completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian, when Josephus was in his fifty-sixth year, that is, 
in AD. 93 or 94 (Antig. xx. 11 at the close), He had 
been encouraged to carry it on to the end, especially by a 
certain Epaphroditus, a man whose lively interest in science 
and literature is enthusiastically praised by Josephus.— 
That the entire work was intended, in the first instance, not 
for Jewish but for Greek and Roman readers, and that its 
aim mainly was to afford the cultured world some idea of 


# To this Epaphroditus Josephus also dedicates his Life, see c. 76, and 
the T'reatise against Apion, see i. 1 and ii. 41.— Two men of the name of 
Epaphroditus are known to have lived at this time. The one was a 
freedman and secretary of Nero, and was put to death by Domitian 
(Tacitus, Annals, xv. 55; Suetonius, Nero, 49; Domitian, 14; Dio 
Cassius, lxiii. 29, Ixvii. 14; Suidas Lexicon, under ‘Erixryros). The 
other was à grammarian, who lived in Rome from the time of Nero 
down to that of Nerva, and collected a great library (Suidas’ Lexicon, 
under ’Exæ@oôûros. Compare also Fabricius, Biblioth. graec., ed. Harles, 
i. 512, 582, iii. 815). Many regard the one first named as identical with 
the patron of Josephus. But this is impossible, since the latter must 
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the much calumniated Jewish race, must appear evident 
from its general form and character, and is expressly 
declared even to superfluity by Josephus himself (Antig. 
HV. 6. 8). 

As authorities, Josephus employed for the earlier periods 
down to Nehemiah, about B.c. 440, almost exclusively the 
canonical books of the Old Testament. As a native of 
Palestine, he displays in his use of them, in many ways, his 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. Vet he makes use 
commonly of the Greek Septuagint translation. To such 
an extent is this the case, that Josephus uses those parts 
of the books of Ezra and Esther which appear only in the 
EXX.4{see Div. ii vol. ïi. 179, 182; Bloch, Die Quellen des 
Fl. Josephus, pp. 69-79). His reproduction of the Jewish 
history is written from the following points of view:—(1) 
Not infrequently modifications are made in an apologetical 
interest, something offensive is omitted or smoothed down, 
and the history is set forth in the form best fitted to glorify 
the nation. (2) For the latter purpose Josephus had the 
help of the older legends, the so-called Hagoada The 
influence of that literature is seen chiefly in the history of 
the patriarchs and of Moses. (3) Josephus, it would seem, 
had not derived this Hagsadic adornment wholly from oral 
tradition, but in part from the older Hellenistic reproduc- 
tions of the biblical history by Demetrius, Artapanus, and 
others (4) In his exposition of the law he follows the 


have lived beyond the time of Domitian. Much more likely would the 
grammarian have been ; but even this could be only on the supposition 
that he survived to the beginning of the reign of Trajan. ‘The name 
Epaphroditus was by no means rare. See the Roman sepulchral monu- 
iwents, Corp. Inser. Lat. vi. 17181-17194. 

5 On the influence of Demetrius, see Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, 
pp. 46, 49, note 61, note 63. On that of Artapanas : Freudenthal, pp. 160, 
note, 169-171. On both: Bloch, Quellen des F1 Josephus, pp. 53-62. 
Josephus knew neïther of them at first hand, but only througb the medium 
of Alexander Polvhistor, See Div. ji. vol. iii. p. 197 ff. 
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lalestinian Halacha. For examples, see Div. üi. vol. i 330— 
339. (5) [In several particulars the influence of Philo is 
very observablef (6) He does not scruple to draw upon 
extra-biblical authors in order to illustrate, fill up, and con- 
firm the Scripture history. This is specially the case with 
his treatment of the history of primitive times, and also of 
that of the latest periods, where it became largely mixed up 
with the history of neighbouring nations.’ 

On the post-biblical period he has made his inquiries 
and set forth his information in an extremely unequal 
and disproportionate manner. In filing up the great gap 
between Nehemiah and Antiochus Epiphanes, from B.c. 440 
to BC 175, Josephus depends almost entirely upon two 
lewendary productions, namely, the Alexander legends and the 
pseudo-Aristeas, from whom he gives a lay extract (xii. 2). 
For the period B.c. 175-135 the First Book of Maccabees is 
the principal source, which indeed towards the close is used 
in so slight a way that it becomes doubtful whether Josephus 
could have had before him a complete copy of that work 
(see Div. ii. vol. ïi. p. 9)Ÿ It is supplemented by Polybius 
(xii. 9. 1) and, for the period beyond that at which Poly- 

6 See Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, pp. 278-281. Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, p. 218. On the other side: Bloch, Die Quellen des 
F1. Josephus, pp. 117-140. Drummond, Philo of Alexandria, London 1888. 

7 In the first ten books the following non-biblical writers are quoted : 
i. 3. 6, Berosus, Jerome, Mnaseas, Nicolas of Damascus ; i. 3. 9, Manetho, 
Berosus, Mochus, Hestiaeus, Jerome, Hesiod, Hecataeus, Hellanicus, 
Acusilaus, Ephorus, Nicolas ; 1. 4. 3, Sibylla, Hestiaeus ; i. 7. 2, Berosus, 
Hecataeus, Nicolas ; i. 15, Malchus, from Alexander Polyhistor ; vii. 3. ?, 
Hoiner ; vii. 5. 2, Nicolas ; vin. 5. 3, Menander, Dios ; vui. 6. 2, Hero- 
dotus; vil. 10. 2-3, Herodotus; vil. 13. 2%, Menander; ix. 14 92, 
Menander ; x. 1. 4, Herodotus, Berosus ; x. 2. 2, Berosus ; x. 11. 1, Bero- 
sus, Megasthenes, Diocles, Philostratus. 

8 As to whether Josephus made use of the Greek text of the First 
Book of Maccabees, see Div. ii. vol. iïi. p. 9, and literature given there. 
On the way in which he used it, see Grimm, Æ£xeget. Handb. zum ersten 
Makkabüerb. p. 28 fr. 

% See Nussbaum, Observationes in Flarii Josephi Antiquitates, lib. xii, 3- 
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bius stops, B.c. 146, by those authorities from which the 
history of the Asmoneans generally, down to B.c. 135, is 
derived. For this period Josephus evidently was without 
any written documents of Jewish origin He therefore 
obtained his materials by culling from the general historical 
works of the Greeks any statements that he discovered 
bearing upon the history of Palestine. His chief autho- 
rities for the period B.c. 155—-37 were two historians often, 
and indeed almost exelusively, quoted by him: Strabo (x. 
RS 12 0 niv 5. 1, 4. 3, 6. 4, 7. 2, 8. 3; xv. 1. 
2) and Nicolas of Damascus (xtit. 8. 4, 12. 6; xiv. 1. 3, 4. 
3, 6.4). In recent times the idea has been indeed expressed 
by many, that the very fact of these authors being so 
frequently quoted by Josephus shows that they were not 
his chief sources, and that the citations are to be regarded 
as interpolations, inserted only for the purpose of supple- 
mentins the text afforded by unnamed leading authonties 


inade use of by him." 


But such a view would only lead 
one into inexplicable confusion.  Josephus borrows his 
whole material from these authors, and then refers to 
particular passages of special importance, which he quotes 
in order to show that they state the author in the same 
way that he does. Or where the citations are really an 
interpolation in the given text, Josephus follows the one 
and supplements it from the other. Of any deeper laid 
foundation, an unnamed principal source, not the least 
vestige can be found. The careful method of weighing his 
evidence which characterizes Strabo, and is so conspicuous 
in his geography, is quite discernible in particular passages 
where he is not named, as in several statements about 


xiüi. 14 (1875), pp. 8-28. Bloch, Die Quelien des F1, Josephus, pp. 96-100. 
Destinon, Die Quellen des F1. Josephus, p. 45 ff. 

10 Co Niese in Hermes, xi. 1876, p. 470 . Bloch, Die OQuellen 
des El. Josephus, p. 92 ff.  Destinon, Die Quellen des Il Josephus, p. 
93 fr. 
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numbers, xiii 12. 5.1 Then, again, that these two base 
their conclusions upon earlier authorities is self-evident. 
For the first half of the period under consideration, B.C. 
135-85, most probably Posidonius would prove the most 
reliable source (sce above, pp. 49, 50). Also in passages 
borrowed from Strabo we find references to Timagenes (xt. 
11. 3, 12. 5), Asinius Pollio, and Hypsikrates (xiv. 8. 3). 
Josephus has scarcely made use of Livy, who is only once 
named (xiv. 4. 3). But the material obtained in this way 
from Strabo and Nicolas was supplemented by Josephus in 
respect of the internal Jewish history from narratives which, 
by reason of their contents, deserve to be characterized as 
legends, and from the general framework of the narrative we 
may see that they are plainly taken as such (xii. 10. 8, 10. 
D—6 ; xiv. 2. 1), These are evidently derived from oral 
tradition.—For the history of Herod, it is admitted on all 
hands that Nicolas of Damascus is the principal authority 
(comp. xii 3. 2; xiv. 1-3; xvi. 7. 1; and above, pp 58— 
63). It would seem that the short sketch given in the Wars 
of the Jews is drawn exclusively from him. Also the detailed 
account given in the Anftiquities, books xvi. and xvii, pro- 
duces the impression of having been derived from one 
source, On the other hand, in book xv. seams and joinings 
are apparent, which point to the employment of two sources ; 
and indeed, in addition to Nicolas, it is evident that Josephus 
made use of another authority unfavourable to Herod. 
Whether Josephus had himself seen the Commentaries of 
King Herod, mentioned in the Antiquities, xv. 6. 3, ïs 
at least extremely questionable (compare above, p. 56).— 
Full and detailed as the treatment of the history of Herod 
is, it is very noticeable that the history of his immediate 
successor is extremely defective. It seems almost as 1f 


11 Compare also against that view my notices of Bloch and Destinon :n 
the Theolog. Literaturreitung, 1879, 867 ff., and 1882, 388 ff. 
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Josephus had at this point been deprived of all written 
sources of information. It is only when we come to the 
reign of Agrippa I, AD. 41-44, that the narrative enters 
again more into detail ere he would be once more in 
possession of abundance of oral tradition, for he would then 
be informed about the reign of Asrippa I. by his son Agrippa 
IT. For the history of the last decade preceding the war, 
he would be able to rely upon his own personal recollections. 
The quite unparalleled completeness with which the events, 
even those which do not relate to the Jewish history, occur- 
ring in Rome at the time of Caligula’s death, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius in AD. 41, are narrated, 
is very remarkable (xix. 1-4). There can be no doubt that 
this portion of the history is borrowed from a special source 
by the hand of a contemporary. zut we are unable to 
arrive at any more definite conclusions from the absence of 
any sure standing ground.” Josephus paid very particular 
attention to the history of the high priests. From what he 
here states, we are able to determine the uninterrupted 
succession of high priests from the time of Alexander the 
Great down to the destruction of the temple by Titus. It 
might be conjectured that for this purpose he would have 
had at his command, at least from the time of Herod the 
Great, the original priestly documents. For great import- 
ance was attached to the preservation of the register of the 
generations of the priests, and great care taken of it (7reatise 
against Apion, 1. 7).°—Finally, of great value are the State 

2? Mommsen in Hermes, iv. 1870, pp. 322, 324, and after him Sche- 
mann, Die Quellen des F1. Josephus in der jüdischen Archüologie, Buch 
xviiixx. 1887, p. 52, suppose that the historical work of Cluvius 
Rufus, who, according to Antig. xix. 1. 13, was himself an eye-witness, 
would be a principal source. The quotations preserved to us from this 
work, however, refer only to the time of Nero and the incidents of the 
year 69. See Teuffel, Z/istory of Roman Literature, $ 314. 2. 


13 Comp. Bloch, Die Quellen des F1. Josezhus, p. 147 fl. ; Destinon, Jie 
Quellen des FT Josephus, p. 29 fE. 
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papers which Josephus frequently embodies in his nar- 
rative (xiii 922, xiv. 8. 5, xiv. 10, XV 
xix. 5, xx. 1. 2), The most numerous of these are those 
of the time of Caesar and Augustus, which granted to 
the Jews the privilege of the free observance of their 
religion. * 

3. THE LIFE OR AUTOBIOGRAPHY. It does not by any 
means present us with an actual account of the life of 
Josephus, but treats almost exclusively of the part which he 
played as commander-in-chief of Galilee in AD. 66-67, and 
indeed only of the measures which in that situation he took 
preparatory to the grand hostile encounter with the Romans 
(ce. 7-74). The short biographical notices of the beginning 
and end of the work (c. 1-6, 75-76) form only introduc- 
tion and conclusion to this principal part of the contents. 
According to the remarks at the close of the Anfiquitics, 
Josephus had then the intention of carrying on the account 


1# Whether Josephus actually copied these State papers is uncertain. 
He makes it appear as if he had seen them all together in the great 
archives of the Capitol. “For since we have produced evident marks, 
that may yet be seen, of the friendship we have had with the Romans, 
and demonstrated that these marks are engraven upon columns and 
tables of brass in the Capitol that are still in being, and preserved to 
this day, we have omitted to set them all down as needless and dis- 
agreeable,” Antig. xiv. 10. 26; comp. also xiv. 10. 1. This library, 
after haviny been destroyed by fire during the conflicts of the year 4.b. 
69 (Tacitus, Hist. iii. 71, 72; Suetonius, Fitellius, 15 ; Dio Cassius, Ixv. 
17; Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 4), was again restored by 
Vespasian. Suetonius, in the 8th chapter of his Vespasian, says : “ Ipse 
restitutionem Capitolii adgressus, ruderibus purgandis manus primus 
admovit ac suo collo quaedam extulit; aerearumque tabularum tria 
milia, quae simul conflagraverant, restituenda suscepit, undique inves- 
tigatis exemplaribus: instrumentum unperii pulcherrimum ac vetus- 
tissimum, quo continebantur paene ab exordio urbis senatus consulta, 
plebiscita de societate et foedere ac privilegio cuicumque concessis.” 
zut in that library only à small part of the documents communicated 
by Josephus could ever have been, only indeed the Roman papers, pro- 
bably only the decrees of the Senate ; certainly not the decrees of the 
cities of Asia Minor, of which Josephus communicates a large number. 
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of the war and “our fortunes,” the story of the Jewish 
people ‘“ down to the present day.” “ And if God permit me, 
I will briefly run over this war again, with what befell us 
therein to this very day,” Antig. xx. conclusion. In 
fact, the Life is represented as an Appendix to the Anti- 
quities. It besins with the enclitic Ôé, which attaches it to 
the preceding work, and concludes with the words: “To 
thee, O Epaphroditus, the most excellent of men, do I de- 
dicate all this treatise of our Anéiquities, and so for the 
present I here conclude the whole” Also the position of the 
Life in the manuscripts is immediately after the Anti- 
quities. Enusebius (Zcclesiastical History, ni. 10. 8 £.) quotes 
a passage from the Zaife with the remark that the words 


2 


occur “at the close of his Antiquities ;” and in all extant 


manuscripts, with only one exception, the Zafe is joined 
with the Antiquities. It would, however, be a great mistake 
to regard the statement at the end of the Antiquities as 
having reference to the Zife Josephus there has in view 


Compare Mominsen, Corpus Inscript. Lat. i. p. 112; also Mommsen, 
Rümisches Staatsrecht, ii. 2, 1888, pp. 1004-1021. The documents were 
no doubt eollected together from various places— from Rome, Asia 
Minor, probably also from Palestine. Through the regular intercourse 
that took place between the Jewish communities, Josephus could easily 
have obtained from the several colonies of the Jews the State papers that 
bore upon their interests. In the colleeting of these he proceeded very 
carelessly. Sometimes they are but mere fragments which Josephus 
communicates. Since in the speech delivered by Nicolas of Damaseus 
before M. Agrippa, on his arrival in Asia Minor, in favour of the 
Jews residing there (Antig. xvi. 2. 4), reference is made to the older 
Roman decrees in favour of the Jews, Niese conjeetures that the 
documents communicated by Josephns had been previously collecte 
by Nicolas of Damascus, and had been borrowed by Josephus from 
his work (Hermes, xi. 1876, pp. 473-483). But this is not probable, 
for among them there are certainlv found some documents of more 
recent date (xvi. 6. 2 and 7; see Niese, p. 480), and one referrinx 
to the Jews of Cyrene, and therefore of no consequenec to those of 
Asia Minor (xvi. 6, 5)—On the genuineness of the documents, which 
is now generallv doubted, sce Euger, Ltudes historiques, Paris 1866, 
p. 162. 
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the continuing of the history of the Jews down to the present 
time. The Zife, however, is anything but a fulfilment of 
such a proposal. It was apparently called forth by the pub- 
lication of another history of the Jewish war by Justus of 
Tiberias (see on him, above, pp. 64-69). That author had 
represented Josephus as the real organizer of the outbreak in 
Galilee. This was extremely inconvenient to Josephus now 
that he occupied a position of eminence in Rome. And so 
he now writes a counterblast, in which he casts all the blame 
on Justus, and makes himself pose as the friend of the 
Romans. The attempt is pitifully weak, for Josephus cannot 
avoid mentioning deeds which prove the very opposite of what 
he desires to make out. With this self-vindication which he 
had been driven to make he joined a few biographical notices 
by way of introduction and conclusion, and then published 
the whole as an Appendix to his Antiquities. The earlier 
scheme was therefore abandoned and quite a different one 
substituted for it. In spite, then, of the Ô6 that would attach 
it immediately to the other work, the Life must have 
been written a long time subsequent to the Antiquities. 
Now the Zife assumes that Agcrippa Il. was already dead 
(e. 65). But Agrippa died, according to Photins, Biblioth. 
cod. 33, in the third year of Trajan, AD. 100. If, then, the 
composition of the Zife must be set down as at least after 
AD. 100, that will be in perfect harmouy with the other facts 
of the case, and there will be no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the statement of Photins or to set it aside as 
unsupported, because the Zife must have been written 
immediately after the Antiquities.”* 


15 The correctness of the statement has been questioned by many. 
Grätz seeks to point out a confusion by making the words of Photius, 
“he died in the third year of Trajan,” refer, not to Agrippa, but to Justus 
of Tiberias, which from the context is quite impossible. Niese, too, 
without solving the difficulty, maintains that the Life was written in the 
days of Domitian.—The correctness of the reading in Photius is confirmed 
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4. THE TREATISE AGAINST APION, or, On the Extreme Anti- 
quity of the Jewish People, in two books. This work is not 
solely, not even in any part of it mainly, directed against the 
grammarian Apion and his calumniating of the Jewish people, 
but rather generally against the venomous attacks and the 
prejudices, in many instances absurd enough, from which the 
Jews of those days suffered. It is à careful and well-con- 
ccived Apology for Judaism, skilfully and ably wrought out. 
The numerous quotations given from authors whose works 
are now lost lend it an altogether special interest. On the 
writers whose statements are contested by Josephus, see 
Div. ü. vol. ii. pp. 249-262. The title “ Against Apion ” 
is certainly not the original one. Porphyry in his De 
abstinentia, iv. 11, cites the work under the title pos Toùs 
*EXavas ; the earliest Church Fathers (Origen, contra Celsum, 
L 16, iv. 11 ; Eusebius, Æcclesiastical History, 1. 9 ; Prae- 
paratio evangel. vi. 7. 21, x. 6. 15) refer to it under the 
title mepi Ts Tœv ‘Tovdailwr äpyaornros. Both titles are 
probably equally old and equally well authenticated, for the 
demonstration of the antiquity of the Jewish people is, in fact, 
the main point iusisted upon in the Apology. In the Codex 
Peirescianus of the excerpts of Constantinus Porphyrogennetus, 
de virtutibus, we mect with the superscription mepi æavros 1 
karà EANÿvov,—a singular blending of right and wrong. The 
title contra Apioncm first appears in Jerome in Æpist T0 
ad Magnum oratorem, c. 3 ; de viris ilustr. c. 13 ; adv. Jovinian. 
li. 14. In the last-named passage he transcribes the above 
quoted sentence of Porphyry, but substituted for Porphyry’s 
title the one that has now become current. For the full 


by the fact that Syncellus places the beginning of the literary activity of 
Justus in the beginning of the reign of Trajan, and undoubtedly for 
this reason that his Chronicle was carried down to that date. Put 
according to Photius it went down to the death of Agrippa IL The 
coins also prove that Agrippa lived down to at least the year 95. Com- 
pare generally, $ 19, Appendix. 
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statement of Jerome, see Div. ii vol. ii p. 201.6 As 
Josephus in this work quotes from his Antiquaties (1. 1 and 10), 
the Treatise against Apion must have been written later than 
AD. 93. Itis, like the Antiquities and the ZLafe, dedicated to 
Epaphroditus (i. 1, ii. 41). 

Besides these four works, many of the Church Fathers 
ascribe to Josephus the so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees, 
or the treatise repi aÿrokparopos Aoyiouod. The spirit of it 
is certainly very similar to that of Josephus. It is written 
from the standpoint of Pharisaic Judaism with a varnish of 
Greek philosophy. But it may be accepted as certain that 
Josephus was not its author. See Div. ii vol. ïüi pp. 
244-247. 

The writing described by Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 48, as 
bearing in the manuscripts the three different titles, Iwayrou 
ITepi roù mavros, ITepi rs Toù mavrds airias, ITepi Ts To 
ravros oùoias, is Of Christian origin, and belongs to the 
author of the Philosophumena, who, in c. x. 32, quotes it 
as his own under the title mepi Tÿs Toù mavros oùoias. The 
author of both was probably Hippolytus, among whose works 
in the list on the Hippolytus statue a treatise Tepi Toù 
ravTos is also named. See Volkmar, Mippolytus und die 
rômaischen Zeitgenossen, 1855, pp. 2 ff, 60 ff Besides 
Photius, many other writers refer to this treatise as a work 
of Josephus. So, for example, John Philoponus in De 
mnundi creatione, üi. 16 ; John of Damascus, Sacra parall. Opp. 
ü. 789 ff, and John Zonaras, Annal. vi. 4. 

À considerable fragment of this treatise was published first 
by David Hôschel in his edition of the Pibliotheca of Photrus 
in 1601, then by Le Moyne in his Varia sacra, i. 58 ff, where 


he maintains the position that it was written by Hippolytus; 
by Ittig and Havercamp in their editions of Josephus; in 


16 Compare on the title, Bernays, Theophrastos Schrift über Frommigkeit, 
1866, p. 154f. J. G. Müller, Des F1. Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion, 
pb JU 
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Fabricius, Zippolyti Opp. 1 220-222 ; in Gallandi, Biblioth. patr. 
ui. 451454, and in Migne, Patrol. gr. x. 195-S02. It has been 
issued in a more complete form, according to codex Baroccianus, 
in Bunsen, Analecta Ante-Nicaena, vol. i, and Lagarde, 
Hippolyti quae feruntur, 1858, pp. 68-73. A specimen of the 
text according to three Vatican manuscripts is given by Pitra, 
Analecta sacra, 1. 1884, p. 269 f. Compare generally, Salmon 
in article on Hippolytus in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, vol. in. p. 100. Routh, Feliquiae sacrae, 
2nd ed. n. 157 ff Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Tauf- 
symbols, 11. 395 ff. 

At the close of the Anéiquities Josephus says that he had 
the intention of writing “these books concerning our Jewish 
opinions about God and His essence ; and about our laws,— 
why, according to them, some things are permitted us to do 
aud others are prohibited.” (xarà ras muerépas ÔoË£as Tüv 
Tovôatwv év récoapar BiBXois mepi 0eoû Kai ris oùaius adTod 
Kai TEpi TOY vOuwv, La Ti KaT  aùToùs Tà jÈv ÉÉeoTw Mur 
Troueir Ta dé kekwAuTa.) By this he certainly does not mean 
so many different works, as these words have been understood 
by many, but only one work, which should treat of the 
essence of God and the rational interpretation of the Mosaic 
law, in a way similar to Philo’s systematic exposition of the 
legislation of Moses. Compare Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 338-348. 
In the earlier books of the Anéiquitics, too, he frequently 
refers to this work as one contemplated by him (Preface 4, 
1. 1. 1,10. 5 ; 11. 5. 6, 6. 6, 8. 10 ; iv. 8. 4, 44). Put it seems 
never to have been actually written. 

Many of the formulae of reference used in the Anéiquities 
are obscure, seeming, as they do, to imply that Fosephus had 
also written a work on the history of the Seleucidae. He 
often remarks, for example, that what is Lriefly related by 
him is narrated in more detail in another place!" Where 
this is done by the passive formula, “as has been relate 


17 The most thorough examination of these passages will be found in 
Destinon, Die Quellen des F1. Josephus, pp. 21-23. 
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elsewhere”” (kalws Kai èv &aANois Seôy\wrai), the reference 
might quite naturally be supposed to be to the historical 
works of thewriters (Antig. xi 8. L; RO 
4, 8, 8. 4, 13. 4; xiv. 6. 2, 7. 38, 11. D patin 
frequently Josephus distinctly uses the first person, “as we 
have informed the reader elsewhere ” (xa@s Kai év äAXois 
deonhokauer, Antig. vi. 15. 8: xit SO OT NE 
A, ANG, 5. 11, 10. 1, 10. 4, 12, GPS ne 
citations four may be explained as references to other portions 
of the works of Josephus known to us. Antig. vii 15. 3 
inay refer to Wars of (he Jews, i. 2. 5; Anfig. -xXii.10. I 
may refer to c. 7. 1 of the same book; Anfig-xin10" 4 
may refer to Wars, vi. 10 ; and Anéig. xii. 3 and xui. 15. 5 
may refer to Anéig. ii. 10. 4 But so far as the rest are 
concerned, no such parallels can be thought of. All of them 
refer to the history cf the Seleucid dynasty from Antiochus 
Epiphanes down to the end of the second century before 
Christ (Antig. x. 5. 2; xüi 2. L'AAO EANP0) 
Seeing, then, that nothing is known of a history of the 
Seleucids written by Josephus, Destinon in his Quellen des 
Josephus, pp. 21-29, ventures to guess that all these formulae 
of reference may have been already in the sources used by 
Josephus, and that he simply transcribed them without change 
to his own pages. Such procedure would indeed be somewhat 
extraordinary, but the conjecture is not to be thrown aside 
without further examination. This at least can be adduced 
in its favour, that occasionally similar formulae of reference 
are met with in the Anfiquities and to the parallel passages 
in the Wars of the Jews, although both works were produced 
independently of one another from common sources. Com- 
pare Antig. xiv. 7. 8 at the beginning, with Wars of the 
Tews, 1. 8. 8; and Antig. xiv. 7. 3 at the end, with Wars 
of the Jews, i. 8. 9. On the other hand, in some of the 
passages in question, the writer, immediately after or before 
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speaking in the first person, is certainly Josephus himself 
(so in xii. 5. 2 and xii. 12. 6). These doubtful formulae, too, 
are precisely the same in form as those which unquestionably 
proceed from Josephus (xiii. 10, 4, 13. 5). It is therefore 
scarcely possible to do more than pass a verdiet of non liquet. 

On the character of Josephus and his credibility as a his- 
torian, the most widely divergent opinions have been enter- 
tained. In early times and during the Middle Ages he was, 
as a rule, very highly prized; Jerome, for example, styling 
him the “ Greek Livy.” * Modern criticism has run to the 
precisely opposite extreme of depreciation. It will pro- 
bably be found that the truth lies midway between these 
extremes. No one will now be inclined to undertake the 
vindication of this character. Vanity and self-sufficiency are 
the main elements in his composition. And even had he not 
been the base and dishonourable betrayer of his native 
country that he at a later period in his Zife declared him- 
self to be, he at least carried out the transference of his 
allegiance to the Romans and his attachment to the imperial 
family of Flavius with more dexterity and equanimity than 
was becoming in an Israelite who pretended to mourn over 
the destruction of his people. As a writer, too, he has his 
great weaknesses. But to be quite fair, one must admit that 
his principal weakness as a writer is not to his discredit as a 
man. He vwrites with the purpose of glorifying his own 
nation. With such a desion he invests the earlier history of 
the Jews with a halo of romance. His description of their 
later history, too, is dominated by the same intention The 
Pharisees and Sadducees are philosophical schools which eon- 
cern themselves with the problems of freedom and immor- 
tality. The Messianic hope, which, on account of the 
political elaims which became attached to it, had proved the 
most powerful incentive to rebellion against Rome, is passed 

18 Epist. 22 ad Eustochium, c. 35 : Josephus, Graecus Livius. 
DIV NOL L G 
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over in absolute silence, for it is his wish not to represent 
the people as enemies of the Romans. The war against Rome 
was not cengaged upon by the will of the people, but they 
were only driven into it by some fanatics. In all these 
directions the historical statement of Josephus presents us 
with a distorted picture. In other respects, his several works 
are of very varied and unequal importance. The Wars of the 
Jews is unquestionably much more carefully compiled than 
the Antiquities. It gives an account, going into the minutest 
details of events, the credibility of which we have no reason 
to doubt. The long speeches which Josephus puts into the 
mouth of his heroes are, of course, free rhetorical productions, 
and we must not take his numbers too exactly. But these 
faults are shared by Josephus with many ancient historians, 
and they do not affect the credibility of the works in other 
respects. Only what he says about the circumstances of his 
being taken prisoner at Jotapata, in Wars of the Jews, ü1. 8, 
must be excepted from this favourable judgment.—The case 
is considerably different as regards the Antiquities That 
work was evidently much more carelessiy prepared than the 
history of the Wars of the Jews. This is specially true about 
the last books, of which it has been remarked that when 
writing them the author must have been utterly wearied. 
And not only is the work carelessly done, but also the 
sources are often used with great freedom and the utmost 
arbitrariness, at least where we are in a position to criticize 
them. This is not calculated to produce much confidence in 
regard to the use of those sources that we can no longer 
verify. Yet here, too, we meet with occasional evidence of 
his having subjected his sources to critical examination 
(Antig. xiv. 1. 8, xvi 7, 1, xix. 1. 10, 1° 14) AS mioht 
be expected, the value of the work in its various sections 
varies according to the sources that had been used. By far the 
most faulty production is undoubtedly the Zafe,—an attempt 
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made with singular blindness to turn facts npside down, by 
proving that while he had organized the rebellion in Galilee, 
he had always maintained his allegiance to the Romans. 


In the Christian Church from the earliest times Josephus 
was diligenily read, since his works afforded a suitable and 
convenient summary of the history of the Jewish people. The 
testimonia veterum regarding Josephus are gathered together in 
Havercamp’s edition in the Prolegomena to the first volume. 

In the West, Josephus became known mainly through a 
Latin translation of his complete works, with the exception of 
the Zife, and by a free paraphrase of the Wars ofihe Jews. 
On the history of the origin of these texts we have statements 
from the following witnesses:—1. Jerome, £pist. 71 ad Lucinium, 
c. 5, says: “ The rumour that has reached you that the books of 
Josephus and of St. Papias and St. Polycarp have been trans- 
lated by me is false, for I have had neither the leisure nor the 
strength to render these writings with the same elegance into 
another tongue.” — From this it follows not only that Jerome had 
made no translation of Josephus, but also that in his time the 
works of Josephus, or at least some parts of them, were still 
untranslated, otherwise the need of such à performance would 
not have been felt.—2. Cassiodorius, De institutione div. lit. 
c. 17, says: ‘“ As Josephus, almost a second Livy, is widely 
known by his books on the Antiquities of the Jews, whon 
Jerome, writing to Lucinus Baeticus, declares that he had not 
been able to translate on account of the size of his voluminous 
work. Yet one of our own friends has translated the work 
into Latin in twenty-two books,” 4e. twenty books of Anti- 
quities and the two books against Apion, “who also wrote 
other seven books on the captivity of the Jews with wonderful 
brilliancy, the translation of which some ascribe to Jerome, 
others to Ambrose, others to Rufinus ; and its being ascribed 
to such men sufficiently proves the excellency of its style.”— 
From this it may be assumed as certain that the extant Latin 
translation of the Anétiquities and the Treatise against Apion 
were made at the suggestion of Cassiodorius, that is to say, in 
the sixth century after Christ. But there seems no ground 
whatever for attributing this translation, as has commonlv 
been done after the example of St. Bernard, to a certain 
Epiphanius, whose name was probably suggested by the fact 
that Cassiodorius, two sentences farther on, ascribed to him 
the reproduction of the historia tripartita.—It is uneertain 
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wbether the remarks of Cassiodorius in reference to the 
Bellum Judaicum refer to the Latin translation which is 
generally ascribed to Rufinus, or to the free Latin paraphrastic 
rendering which in the various editions bears the name of 
Hegesippus. The designation of the work as a translation 
might apply to either production. For even the free 
rendering has been spoken of as à translation (compare the 
superscription in cod. Ambrosianus: Ambrosius epi de grego 
transtulit in latinum). But what Cassiodorius says about its 
style favours the reference to the work of Hegesippus. For 
although Rufinus also wrote in good Latin, the expression 
dictionis eximiae merita could only be correctly applied to the 
work of Hegesippus written in the Sallustian style. If the 
latter be intended, then these two results would follow from 
the words of Cassiodorius: 1. That this work was anonymous, 
for Cassiodorius knew only of conjectures as to its author. 
2. That the literal translation was not yet in existence in 
the time of Cassiodorius ; for had it been so he would not have 
been silent regarding it, and have mentioned only the free 
rendering, since he distinctly states that care had already 
been taken to translate the Wars of the Jews into Latin. 
3efore this question can be decided with certainty, it would 
be necessary to inquire whether the older Latin writers down 
to the ninth century, from which the oldest manuscripts of 
iufinus are dated, make use of the Wars of the Jews in the 
form of the so-called Rufinus or in that of the so-called Hege- 
sippus translation. That the literal translation was the work 
of Rufinus is in any case highly improbable, since in the cata- 
logue of Rufinus’ translations by Gennadius, De viris 1lustr., 
no translation of Josephus is mentioned. 

The free Latin rendering of the Wars of the Jews in the 
various editions bears the name of Egsesippus or Hegesippus. 
This is certainly only a corruption of Josephus: in Greek, 
‘Twonros, ’Idonrros, ‘Iüoimros ; in Latin, Josepus, Joseppus, 
Josippus. The name “ Egesippus” is not found in the 
manuscripts of Josephus earlier than the ninth century. In 
the earliest references the work is quoted simply under the 
name of Josephus ; as, for example, in Eucherius in the ffth 
century, and now in Widukind, the historian of the Saxons, in 
the tenth century. Also in the oldest manuscripts, an Ambro- 
sianus of the seventh and eighth centuries and a Cassellan of 
the eichth and ninth centuries, only Joseppus Josephus is 
named in the inscriptions on the columns as the author. In 
addition, at an early date the names of Ambrosius and 
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Hegesippus were given. In the somewhat more recent part 
of the cod. Ambrosianus, eighth and ninth centuries, the inserip- 
tion of the first book runs: “Josippi,” corrected by a later hand 
into “ Egesippr,” “liber primus explieu.”  Ineipit secundus. 
Ambrosius epi de grego transtulit in latinum. A codex Bernens 
of the ninth century names Hegesippus, a Palat.- Vatican of the 
ninth and tenth centuries names Ambrose ; yet more modern 
manuscripts sometimes the one and sometimes the other. 
An interesting passage is brought forward by Traube in the 
Ehein. Museuin, xxxix. 1884, p. 477, in a letter of the Spaniard 
Alvarus of the ninth century, in which he says to an opponent : 
seito quia nihil tibi ex Egesippi posui rerbis, sed ex Josipmn vestri 
doctoris, where he refers to a passage in the work ascribed to 
our Hegesippus! He knew the work therefore only under the 
name of Josephus, but his opponent had known it under the 
name of Hegesippus.—In this state of matters the idea of an 
Ambrosian authorship need not be seriously entertained. It is 
a mere conjecture, which has been sugsested simply from the 
cireumstance that Ambrose, as well as Jerome and Rufinus, 
acted à leading part in transinitting Greek theological litera- 
ture to the West. The work certainly had its origin in the 
days of the great bishop of Milan, the second half of the fourth 
century, but was produced most probably not by him, as the 
thorough investigations of Vogel in his De Hegesippo, 1881, 
tend to show.—"The text of Josephus is there treated with 
great freedom,—in many places abbreviated, in many places 
expanded. The seven books of Josephus are compressed into 
five.—The first edition appeared in Paris 1510. The work 
has been often since repriuted. The best edition is: Æfeye- 
sippus qui dreitur sive Egesippus de bello Judaico ope codicis 
Cussellant recognitus, ed. Weber, opus morte Webert interruptum 
absolvit Caesar, Marburg 1864.—Compare generally : Gronovii 
Observatorum in scriptoribus ecclesiasticis Monobiblos, 1651, 
capp. 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 24—Oudin, De seript. ecel. ii. 1722, col. 
1026-1031.—Fabricius, Biblioth. lat. mediae et infimae actatis 
1. 1735, pp. 982-584.—Teuffel, Æistory of Homan Literature, 
$ 453. 5-6.— Mayor, Pibliographical Clue to Latin Literature, 
1875, p. 179.— Vogel, De Ilegesippo qui dicitur Josephi inter- 
prete, Erlangen 1881. Also: ‘Omornres Sallustianae (in Acta 
seminari phulolog. Erlangensis, 1. 1878)—Also in Zeitschrift 
Jür die oesterreich Gymnas. 1883, pp. 241-249.—Lipsius, Die 
apokryphen Apostelgesehichten und Apostellegenden, 1. 1, 1887, 
pp. 194-200.—Kônsch, Die lexikalischen Eigenthümlichkeiten 
der Latimtät des sogen. Hegesippus (Zomanische F'orschunyen, 
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Bd. ïi. 1883, pp. 256-821)—Also: Ein frühes Citat aus dem 
lat. Hegesippus (Zeitschrift für WVissensch. Theol. 1883, pp. 
239-2+41).—Traube, Zum latein. Josephus (Zhein. Museum, 
Bd. xxxix. 1884, p. 477 f.). 

The Latin translation of the works of Josephus was first 
printed by John Schüssler in Augsburg in 1470. From that 
time down to the appearance of the first Greek edition, the 
number of printed editions of the Latin rendering was very 
creat; the last with which I am acquainted was issued in 1617. 
The Latin translations which after that date for the most part 
accompanied the Greek original, are modern productions ; only 
the edition of Bernard, which was never carried to completion, 
gives the old Latin version. The best edition of the old Latin 
version is that of Basel 1524 The later ones are in various 
places corrected after the Greek text. More particulars about 
the character of this translation and its editions are given in 
the prolesomena of Ittis, Havercamp, and Niese, and in Fürst, 
PBiblioth. Jud. 5. 118 ff—A manuscript of the Latin translation 
of the Antiquities vi-x. (with blanks), of importance owing 
to its age, the sixth and seventh centuries, and its material, 
papyrus, has been found in the Ambrosiana in Milan. On it 
see Muratori, Antiquitates Ilalicue, ii. 919 f.; Reifferscheid, 
Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, philos.-hist. AT, Bd. 
Ixvii. 1871, pp. 510-512. Niese, Josephi opp. 1. p. xXvVHL 

A Syriac translation of the sixth book of the Wars of the 
Jews is contained in the great Peschito manuseript of the 
Ambrosiana in Milan, and is there given as the Fifth Book of 
Maccabees. It has been published in a complete form, with 
notes by Ceriani, in the Translatio Syra Pescitto Veteris Testa- 
menti, 2 vols, Milan 1876-1883. — Compare Kottek, Das 
sechste Buch des PBellum Judaicum, nach der von Ceriani 
photolithographisch edirten Peschitta-Handschrift übersctzi und 
lritisch bearbeitet, Berlin 1886. The view there maintained 
is that this Syriac translation was made, not from the Greek, 
but from the Aramaïic original of Josephus. See the opposite 
view upheld in the Zi. Centralbl. 1886, pp. 881-884. 

On the free Hebrew rendering of Josephus known under the 
name of Josippon or Joseph son of Gorion, see below in the 
account of the rabbinical literature. 

On the manussripts of the Greek text the Prolecomena of 
the earlier editions gave very insufficient information. The 
manuscript material was first examined in a thorough manner 
by Niese. But the Prolesomena that have up to this time 
been published with the first volume of his edition, 1887, only 
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undertake to deal with the manuscripts of the first ten books of 
the Antiquities. The following sketch of the most important 
manuscripts of the complete works has been most kindly handed 
over to me by Niese for publication at this place (compare also 
on his researches : Edersheim in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, vol. ii. 1882, p. 450 ff.) :— 

“The several works of Josephus were issued separately. The 
Antiquities also fell again into two divisions, each of which, in 
respect of its transmission, has a history of its own. 

“The numerous manuseripts of the [Wars of the Jews fall 
into two principal classes. The most important representa- 
tives of the first are the Parisinus gr. 1425, the Ambrosianus 
D. super. 50, both from the eleventh century, and Marcianus 
383, from the twelfth century. The second class has three 
different types. As representative of the first type may be 
mentioned the Vatican 148, the Zalatino- Vatican 284, and 
the Zipsiensis. To the second type belongs the Laurent. plut. 
69, cod. 19 ; and to the third, the Urbinas n. 84 AI these 
manuscripts, the most perfect specimens of the several kinds, 
belong to the eleventh century, only the Palatino- Vatiean to 
the twelfth. Of the two classes the first named is the better. 
Besides the Greek text there is also the old Latin version eom- 
monly ascribed to Rufinus, which is at least a pre-Cassiodorian 
translation, belonseing exelusively to neither of these two 
classes, but attaching itself in many passages to the superior 
class. Also the still older free Latin rendering of Ambrose, 
the so-called Hegesippus version, comes under consideration for 
the purposes of eriticism and history of the text. 

“The manuscripts of books 1.-x. of the Antiquitics also fall 
into two classes : the first and better, extant in two specimens, 
the Parisin. 1421 and the Podleianus miscell. gr. 186; and the 
second, which embraces all the other manuscripts, of which we 
may mention the Aareianus gr. 381, Vindobcn. hist. gr. 2, 
Parisin. 1419, and Laurent. plut. 69, cod. 20. 

“ Less directly marked are the distinctions of classes in the 
second division of the Anétiquities, books xi.-xx., together with 
the Zife. The oldest and best of the manuscripts is the 
Palatino- Vatican n. 14, of the tenth century, in which indeed 
the Jast three books, xviüii.-xx., are wanting, while the Zife is 
still preserved. Next to it come the Ambrosianus F. 128 sup. 
of the eleventh century, the Laurent. plut. 69, cod. 10, of the 
fifteenth century, the Laurent. plut. 69, cod. 20, and the Zeidensis 
13. The last two named have only books xi-xv. In these 
manuscripts the documentary sources in book xiv. 10 are per- 
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fectly preserved. The rest, among which the Vatican 147 may 
be specially mentioned, want these either wholly or in part. 

“ For the history of the transmission of the Anfiquities, an 
Epilome, extant in several manuscripts, and made use of by 
Zonaras, 1s of importance. It may have been drawn up some- 
where in the ninth or tenth century. For the first edition it 
follows the inferior class of texts, and for the second it assumes 
a middle position.—The Anftiquities, too, were translated into 
Latin on the suggestion of Cassiodorius. The text lying at the 
basis of this translation was for the first division a representative 
of the inferior class ; but in the second division it rests some- 
times upon this manuscript, sometimes upon that. The Zife is 
to be found neither in the Æpitome nor in the translation. 

“ Finally, of the Books against Apion, there is only one 
Greek manuscript that comes into consideration, the Laurenti- 
anus plut. 69, cod. 22, of the eleventh century. Besides this, the 
Cassiodorian Latin translation, which appears in a fragmentary 
form in all printed copies, is of very great critical value. Of 
special value, too, are the quotations of Eusebius, which restore 
to us several isolated passages of this important work.” 


EDITIONS AND LITERATURE. 


The first edition of the Greek text of the works of Josephus 
were published by Frobenius and Episcopius at Basel in 1544, 
under the direction of Arnold Peraxylus Arlen.—It was 
followed by the Genevan editions of 1611 and 1634 — At 
Leipzig, in 1691, the title falsely bearing the name Coloniue, 
appeared the edition of Ittig with learned Prolecomena.—-An 
edition by Bernard, Anéiquitatum Jud. libri quatuor priores 
et pars magna quinti, De bello Jud. liber primus et pars secundi, 
Oxoniae 1700, which made use of a new collection of manu- 
scripts, and was accompanied by a rich exegetical apparatus, 
was never completed. — Hudson was the first to issue an 
improved text of the whole works according to the manu- 
scripts, 2 vols. fol., Oxonii 1720.—Havercamp issued a repertory 
of everything that had previously been discovered, and also 
new collections, but not an improved text, in 2 vols. fol, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, 1726. The editions of Oberthiir, 
in 3 vols., Lips. 1782-1785, and Richter, 6 vols., Lips. 1826-— 
1827, follow closely that of Havercamp. — Dindorf in his 
edition, 2 vols., Paris 1845-1847, here and there amended the 
text from materials supplied by Havercamp.—Bekker in his 
edition, in 6 vols., Lips. 1855-1856, followed Dindorf.—In none 
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of these editions, not even in those of Hudson and Havercamp, 
is the manuscript apparatus presented with anything like 
completeness. None of the editors above named since Haver- 
camp gave themselves any concern with the manuscripts. 
Only for the PBellum Judaicum Cardwell issued a separate 
edition of a creditable kind, for which he had examined at 
least a portion of the better manuscripts: Flavii Josephi De 
bello Judaico libri septem, ed. Cardwell, 2 vols, Oxonii 1837. 
— À comprehensive collection of all the better manuscripts was 
first undertaken quite recently by Niese Of his critical 
edition, which gives a thorough reconstruction of the text of 
Josephus on the basis of the manuscripts, two volumes have up 
to this time appeared, containing the first ten books of the 
Antiquities: Flarii Josephi opera edidit et apparatu critico 
anstruæit Bened. Niese, vols. i. ü., Berol. 1887, 1885. He has 
also issued à smaller edition of the text only, without the 
critical apparatus: Ælavii Josephi opera recognovit B. Niese, 
vols. 1. 11, Berol. 1888. The Zije appeared in a separate edition 
by Henke, Brunswick 1786.— Compare generally on the 
editions: Fabricius, Ziblioth. (race. ed. Harles, v. 31 ff. Fürst, 
Biblhoth. Judaica, ü. 117 f. (Graesse, Trésor de livres rares et 
précieux, 11. 1862, pp. 480-484. 

On Textual Criticism : Ernesti, Observationes philologico- 
criticae in Aristophanis nubes ct Elar. Josephi antiqu. Jud., 
Lips. 1795.—Holwerda, £mendationum Flavianarum spceimen, 
Gorinchemi 1847. Also: Obscrvationes critieac in Flavir 
Josephr Antiquitatum Judaicarum librum XVIIL (NMnemosyne, 
1853, pp. 111-141). — PBekker, Varianten zum Josephus, in 
Monatsberiehte der Berlin. Akad. 1860, pp. 224-230.—Wester- 
mann, Excerptorum ex bibliothecae Paulinae Lipsiensis libris 
manu scripts pars altera, Lips. 1866.—Wollenberg, Xecensentur 
LXXVII. loci ex Flavii Josephi scriptis excerpti qui ex eonlec- 
tancis Constantini Augusti lorphyrogenetae +:pi àperñs nai 2uxius 
an codice Peiresciano extant, Berlin 1871.— Dindorf, Ueber 
Josephos und dessen Sprache (Weue Jahrbb. für Philol. und 
Püdag. Bd. 99, 1869, pp. 821-847).—Naber, Observationcs eritieae 
in Flavium Josephum, in Mnemosyne, xïii. 1885, pp. 203-284, 
502-399. 

Translations. On the older translations, sce what has been 
said above. More recent Latin translations are given in the 
editions of Hudson, Havercamp, Oberthür, and Dindorf —An 
English translation of the whole works of Josephus was made 
by Whiston, Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge, and published by him in 1737. Though by no 
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means invariably correct in its rendering, nor in any sense a 
critical work, its serviceableness and general popularity are 
shown by the numerous editions through which it has passed. 
An admirable translation of the Wars of the Jews has been 
made by Traill, The Jewish War of Flavius Josephus, à new 
translation by R. Trail, edited by Isaac Taylor, London 1862. 
Before the publication of the Greek editions a German transla- 
tion from the Latin was made by Caspar Hedio, Strassburg 1531 ; 
then revised by the same after the Greek text, Strassburg 1561. 
On other German translations of the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries, see Fabricius, Piblioth. Graec., ed. Harles, v. 31, 38, 
48; Fürst, Biblioth. Judaica, ii 121-123. There need here 
only be mentioned the translations of the whole works by 
Ott, Zürich 1736; Cotta, Tübingen 1736; Demme, Josephus 
Werke, übers. von Cotta und Gfroerer ; das Ganze von neuem 
nach dem Gricchischen bearbcitct, etc, durch C. R. Demme, 7th 
ed., Philadelphia 1868-1869. The translation of the Anfiquaties 
by Martin, 2 vols, Cologne 1852-1853, 2nd ed. by Kaulen, 
1883; of the 11th and 12th books of the Anétiquities by 
Horschetzky, Prague 1826 : of the 13th book of the Anfiquities 
by the same translator in 1843 ; of the Jewish War by Friese, 
2 vols., Altona 1804-1805 ; by Gfroerer, 2 vols., Stuttgart 1836; 
and by Paret, 6 vols, Stuttgart 1855.  Translations of the 
Life by Eckhardt, Leipzig 1782; by Friese, Altona 1806 ; by 
M. J. in the Library of Greek and Roman writers on Judaism 
and the Jews, vol. ii, Leipzig 1867. Of the realise against 
Apion by Frankel in the Honatsschrift für Gesch'und Wissensch. 
des Judenthums, 1851-1852, with some abbreviation ; by Paret, 
Stuttgart 1856 ; and by M. J. in Library of Greek and Roman 
writers on Judaism and the Jews, vol. ii. 1867. On other trans- 
lations into English, French, Italian, ete., see Fabricius, Bidlio- 
theca Gracc., ed. Harles, v. 30 ff; Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 
ii. 123-127. 

General Literature on Josephus (the earlier literature given 
in Fabricius: Pibliotheca Grace. ed. Harles, v. 49-56; Fürst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, ïi. 127-132).—Vossius, De historicis Graccis 
(ed. 1, 1624), it. 8, ed. Westermann, 1838, pp. 238—243.—Haver- 
camp’s edition, ii. 2, p. 57 ff—Ceillier, Âistoire générale des 
auteurs sacrés et ecclésrastiques, 1, Paris 1729, pp. 552-580.— 
Cave, Seriptorum ecclesiasticorum historia literaria, ï, Oxonii 
1740, pp. 32-36.—Meusel, Bibliotheca historica, 1 2, 1784, pp. 
209-236.—Oberthiür in Fabricius, Bibliotheca gracca, ed. Harles, 
t. v. 1796, pp. 1-64—Jost, Geschichte der Isracliten, n. 1821, 
Anbang, pp. 55-73.— Schüll, Geschichte der gricch. Lrteratur, 
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ii. 1830, pp. 383-389. — Lewitz, Quaestionum Ilavianarum 
specimen, Regiom. Pr. 1835. By the same, De Far Josephi 
Jide atque auctoritate, Kônigsberg 1857.—Hoëvell, Flavii Josephi 
vua; quatenus per vilae opportunitales ad conscribendam 
historiam atque antiquitatem Hebraicam idoncus fuit? ete. 
Traj. ad Rh. 1835.—Chasles, De l'autorité historique de Flavius- 
Josèphe, Paris 1841. — Esger, Examen critique des historiens 
anciens de la vie et du règne d' Auguste, Paris 1844, pp. 189-209. 
Bähr, art. “Josephus” in Pauly’s Real-Eneyelop. der class. Alter- 
thumswissenseh. ñ. 1846, pp. 242-244 Creuzer, Josephus und 
seine griechischen und hellenistischen Führer (Theol. Stud. und 
Krit. 1853, pp. 45-86). — Reuss, C'eschichte der heil. Schriften 
A. Ts, 1881, $ 15.—Paret, art. “ Josephus” in Herzog, l'eal- 
Eneyclop. 1 Aufl. Bd. vu. 1857, pp. 24-29. — Farrar, article 
“ Josephus ” in Kitto, Cyclopaedia of PBiblical Literature.—On 
relation of St. Peter to Josephus: Farrar in Zxpositor, second 
series, vol. iii p. 403 ff; ÆE. A. Abbott in Æxpositor for 
January 1882; Salmon, Znéroduction to the New Testament, 
London 1885, pp. 638-649.—Edersheim, article on “ Josephus? 
in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography. 441- 
460.— Terwogt, Act leven van den joodschen geschicdschrijrcer 
Flavius Joscphus, Utrecht 1863.—Hausrath, Neutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte, 2 ed., iv. 56-74. Also: Ueber den jüdischen 
Geschichtschreiber und Staatsmann Flav. Josephus (Sybel’s 
ITistor. Zcitsehr. BA. xii. 1864, pp. 285-314).—Evwald, ZZistory of 
Israel, vol. vi. 492 ff, viii. 68-75. — Baerwald, Josrphus in 
Galiläa, sein Verhültniss zu den Parteien insbesondere zu Justus 
von Tiberias und Agrippa IT. Breslau 1877. 

On the theological and philosophical standpoint of Josephus : 
Pretschneïider, Capita theoloqiae J'udaeorum dogmaticae e Flavii 
Josephi seriptis collecta, Viteb. 1812. — Gfroerer, Philo, 11. pp. 
350-3067.—Dähne, Jüd.-alex. Religionsphilosophie, 11. 240-245. 
—Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe, 1. 1852, pp. 
410-412. — Gerlach, Die Weissagungen des A. T?s in den 
Schriften des Pl. Josephus, 1865, pp. 6-19.—Poznanski, Ucber 
die religionsphilosophischen Anschuuungen des Flavius Jusephus, 
Breslau 1887.—Lewinsky, Leiträge sur Kenntniss der religions- 
philosophischen Anschauungen des Flavius Joscphus, Breslau 
1887.—Drumimond, Philo-Judaeus: or the Jewish-Alexandrian 
Lhilosophy in its Developinent and Completion, ? vols., London 1888. 

On the Old Testament Canon that lay before Josephus (espec1- 
ally in regard to the T'reatise against Apion, 1 8), compare the 
Introductions to the Old Testament of Hiävernick, Keil, vol. ïi. 
pp. 138-140; De Wette, Bleek, 1. 307-309.—Kobertson Smith, 
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The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, Edin. 1881, pp. 149 f, 
408.—Evwald, History of Israel, vi. 357 ff, 346, 361.—Dillmann 
(Jahrbb. für deutsche Theoloqie, 1858). — Strack, art. “ Kanon 
des Alten Testam.,” in Herzog, 2 Aufl. Bd. vi. 1880.—Treuen- 
fels in Fürsts Zateraturblatt des Orients, x. 1849, xi. 1850.— 
Derenbourg, Aistoire de la Palestine, pp. 478-480. 

On the use of the original Hebrew text and the Septuagint : 
Carpzov, Critica sacra, Lips. 1748, pp. 945-954. — Gesenius, 
Geschichte der hebr. Sprache und Sehrift, 1815, pp. 80-82.— 
Spittler, De usu versionis Alexandrinae apud Josephum, Gotting. 
1779.—Scharfenberg, De Josephi et versions Alexandrinae eon- 
sensu, Lips. 1780.— Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 
1879, pp. 8-22. — Siegfried, Die hebräischen Worterklürungen 
des Josephus (in Stades Zeitschrift für die alttestam. Wissensch. 
1883, pp. 32-35) —A list of the Hebrew etymologies of Josephus 
is also oiven in Vallarsi’s edition of Jerome, iii. 745-752. 

On the treatment of the biblical history of Josephus: Eder- 
sheim in article “Josephus ” in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, üi. pp. 4b4-457.—Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vorträge der Juden, p. 120.— Hartmann, Die enge 
Verbindung des À. Ts mit dem Neuen, 1831, pp. 464-514— 
Burger, Essai sur l'usage que FT. Josèphe à fait des livres canon- 
iques de A. T°, Strasburg 1836.—Gerlach, Die Weissagungen 
des A. T. in den Schriften des FT. Josephus, 1863.—Duschak, 
Josephus ÆFlavius und die Tradition, Wien 1864 — Plaut, 
Flavius Josephus und die Bibel, Berlin 1867.—Tachauer, Das 
Verhültniss des F1. Josephus zur Pibel und zur Tradition, 
Erlangen 1871.—Bloch, Die Quellen des FI. Josephus, 1879, pp. 
23--53,—Panke, Weltgeschichte, 1. 2, pp. 12-41, 1883.—Olitzki, 
Flavius Josephus und die Halacha, 1 Thl. 1885.—Grünbaum, 
Die Priestergesetze bei Flavius Josephus, 1887. 

On the chronology of Josephus, especially for the earlier 
periods: Brinch, Chronologiae et historiae FT. Josephi examen 
ÎTafniae 1701 (also in Havercamp's Josephus, 5. 2, 287-304).— 
Spanheïn in Havercamp's Josephus, ii. 2, 407 f.— Carpzov, 
Critica saerae, pp. 954-957.—Junker, Ueber die Chronologie des 
Flavius Josephus, Conitz 1848. — The Journal of Sacral 
Literature, vol. v. 1850, pp. 60-81. — Journal of Sacred 
Literature and Biblical Eecord, vol. vi. 1858, pp. 178-181. 
Ewald, History of Israel, ii. p. 371.—Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs 
und Babel’s, 1857, pp. 105-109, 347-360.—Kuenen, De staam- 
boom van den masoretischen tekst des O. Testaments ( Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen der koninkl. Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, Tweede reeks, deel iii. 1873, pp. 289-339 ; 
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on Josephus, p. 321 ff.).—Destinon, Die Chronologie des Josephus, 
Kiel 1880. 

On the sources of the second half of the Antiquities : Nuss- 
batun, Observationes in Flavii Josephi Antiquitates, Gb. x. 3— 
xii. 14. Dissertat. inaugur. 1875.— Bloch, Die Quellen des 
Flavius Josephus in seiner Archaeologqie, Leipzig 1879.—Des- 
tinon, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus in der Jüd. Archaeologie, 
Buch xii.-xvi. = Jüd. Krieg, Buch 1., Kiel 1882.—Schemann, 
Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus in der jüdischen Archaeologie, 
Buch xviïi.-xx. — Polemos üi., cap. vii.-xiv., 3 Dissert. 1887. 

On the communicated State Papers, especially of times of 
Caesar and Augustus: Gronovius, Decreta Romana et Asiatica 
pro Judaeis, ete., Lugd. Bat. 1712.—Krebs, Decreta Romanorum 
pro Judaeis facta e Josepho collecta et commentario rlustrata, 
Lips. 1768.—Egger, Examen critique des historiens anciens de la 
aie et du règne d' Auguste, 1844, pp. 193-200. By the same : 
Etudes historiques sur les traités publics, 1866, p. 163 ff— 
Bonnetty, Annales de philosophie chrétienne, 1x., 5 série.—Men- 
delssohn, Senati consulta Romanoruin quae sunt in Josephi 
Antiquitatibus (Acta Societatis philol., Lips. ed. Ritschelius, v. 
1875, pp. 87-288).—Niese, Pemerkungen über die Urkunden Lei 
Josephus Archacologie, B. xii. xiv. xvi., in Hermes, xi. 1876, 
pp. 466-488. — See reply to Niese by Mendelssohn, Æein. 
Museum, Neue Folge, Bd. xxxii. 1877, pp. 249-258.— W'iescler, 
Einige Bemerkungen zu den rümischen Urkunden bei Josephus 
Ant, 12, 10, 14 8, 14 10, in Thcol. Stud. und Kritiken, 
1877, pp. 281-298.—Rosenthal, Die Erlässe Cüsars und die 
Senatsconsulle im Josephus Alterth. xiv. 10, in A/onatssehrift j'ür 
Gesch. und Wissenseh. des Judenthums, 1879, pp. 176 — 183, 
216-228, 300-322. 

For the literature on the so-called witness to Christ in 
Antiquities, xvi. 3 3, which, as a rule, also deals with 
Josephus more generally, see below at $ 17. 

On the geographical views of Josephus : Robinson, Piblical 
Researches in Palestine, vol. i. pp. 408-415, and elsewhere 
throughout the work.—Raumer, Palästina, 4th ed. 1860, pp. 
466—471.—Berggren, Flavius Josephus der L'ührer und Jrre- 
führer der Pilger im alten und neuen Jerusalem, Leipzig 1854. 
Arnold, Die Bibel, Josephus und Jerusalem ; Sammlung und 
Beleuchtung aller Stellen der Bibel und des Josephus, welche auf 
die Topographie Jerusalem’s Bezug nchmen, 2 Abth., Halle 1865- 
1866.—For the explanation and criticism of the geographical 
statements: Boettger, Topographisch-historisches Lexicon su den 
Schriften des Flarius Josephus, Leipzig 1879. 
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For the illustration of the Treatise against Apion: Cruice, De 
Flavii Josephi in auctoribus contra Apionem afjerendis fide et 
auctoritate, Paris 1844.—-Creuzer, Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1853, 
p. 64 ff—Kellner, De fragmentis Manethonianis quae apuu 
Josephum contra Apionem, i. 14 et i. 26 sunt, Marburgi 1859.— 
Zipser, Des Flavius Josephus Werk, “ Ueber das hohe Alter des 
jüdischen Volkes gegen Apion,” nach hebrürischen Originalquellen 
erläutert, Vienna 1871.—J. G. Müller, Des Flavius Josephus 
Schrift gegen den Apion, Text und Erklärung, Basel 1877. 


D.--GREEK AND ROMAN WRITERS. 


We are not required here to take into consideration all the 
Greek and Roman writers who may have made any sort of 
contribution to our history, but only those who have contributed 
something of considerable and permanent value. The Greek 
and Roman historians whose works are still preserved, afford 
us only a few notices in regard to the special history of the 
Jewish people. Of much greater importance are the hints 
respecting the gencral characteristics of Judaism which we 
gather from contemporary authors, especially from satirists 
like Horace and Juvenal. But of yet hicher value are the 
statements made by those historians who give special con- 
sideration to the history of Syria during the reign of the 
Seleucidae and the Roman period. For the history of Pales- 
tine during our period is most intimately linked with the 
general history of Syria The historians who treat of the 
history of that country are therefore to be ranked among the 
authorities for our history. The most important of these are 
the following : — 


1 Modern editions of the original texts of the authors here named are 
issued in the collections of Didot in Paris and of Teubner in Leipzig. 
—Bibliographical lists of editions and literature regarding each are 
given by Engelmann, Pibliotheca scriptorum classicorum, 8th ed. by 
Preuss, 2 vols. 1880-1882.— A good estimate of these writers will be 
found under their several names in Nicolai, Griechische Lüteraturgeschichte, 
3 vols. 1873-1878, and Teuflel, istory of Roman Literature, 2 vols. 
London. 
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1. Greek Writers. 


1. PozyBius of Megalopolis in Arcadin. Te was one of 
the thousand distinguished Achaeans who in B.c. 167, under 
suspicion of being ill-affected toward Rome, were trans- 
ported to Rome, and were detained there, or at least in Italy, 
for seventeen years. During his long residence in Rome, the 
conviction gained possession 6£f him that there was a divine 
reason and need-be for the sovereignty of the Romans. He 
gave expression to this idea in his great historical work, which 
in forty books described the gradual upbuilding of the Roman 
Empire and universal supremacy from B.c. 220 to B.c. 146. 
Of these only the first five books are preserved in a com- 
plete form; of the rest we have only fragments, more or less 
extensive, contained for the most part in the collection of 
excerpts by Constantinus Porphyrogennetus. For the purposes 
of our history, only the best fifteen books, xxvi.—x!., come into 
consideration. In book xxvi. c. 10, Polybius enters first upon 
the history of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

2. Dioporus. This historian was born at Agyrium in Sicily, 
hence called Sieulus, and lived during the reigns of Cacsar and 
Augustus. Ile wrote a large universal history of all times and 
peoples, which he entitled BiBluoëñen. It consisted of forty 
books, covered a period of eleven hundred years, and reached 
down to the conquest of Gaul and Britain by Caesar. Of this 
work there still remain books i.—v., giving the early history 
of Egypt and Ethiopia, of the Assyrians and the other peoples 
of the East, as well as the Greeks ; books xi—xx., from the 
beginning of the second Persian war, B.C. 480, down to the 
history of the successors of Alexander the Great, B.c. 302; 
of the other books we have only fragments, for the most part 
preserved in the collection of excerpts by Constantinus Porphy- 
rogennetus. Some of these fragments have been brought to 
light only in recent publications by Mai, Müller, and Feder.— 
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For our purpose only the fragment from book xxix. 32, given in 
Müller, Fragmenta histor. graceor. ïi., comes into consideration, 
where for the first time mention is made of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

3. STRABO of Ainasia in Pontus lived from about B.c. 60 
to A.D. 20 ; but we cannot precisely determine the date either 
of his birth or of his death. Of his works we possess only 
the l'ewypabixa, in seventeen books, written toward the end 
of his life, well known as a principal source of information 
in regard to ancient geography. Among the numerous his- 
torical notices interspersed in this great work, we meet with 
many which are of importance for the history of Syria. In 
his description of Palestine, xvi. 2. 25—46, Strabo has used, 
besides other authorities, one which treated of the state of 
affairs during the ante-Pompeian age, for he speaks of Gaza, 
which was destroyed by Alexander Jannaeus, as pévovoa 
épmuos (xvi. 2. 30), without mentioning that it had been re- 
built by Gabinius; see Div. äi. vol. i. p. 70. Also, according 
to the authority used by him, the forcible Judaizing of Joppa 
and Gazara (Gadara) are fresh in the memory (xvi. 2. 28—29). 
These statements were perhaps derived from Posidonius, from 
whom Strabo here frequently quotes. 

4. PLUTARCH was born about AD. 50 at Chaeronea in 
Boeotia. Trajan bestowed on him consular rank, and Hadrian 
appointed him Procurator of Greece. We also know that in 
his native city he filled the office of Archon, and repeatedly 
presided at the festival of the Pythian Apollo. He died 
about AD. 120.—Of his works we have to do with the 
Biographies, Bio rapaAïmao, of distinguished men of Greece 
and Rome, of whom generally two, the one a Greek, the other 
a Roman, are placed alongside of one another. Somewhere 
about fifty of these are preserved, among which those of 
Crassus, Pompey, Caesar, Brutus, and Antony are of special 
interest in connection with our history. 

5. ApPrIax. Of Appian’s life very little is known. He 
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says of himself at the conclusion of his historical work :° 
“[ am Appian of Alexandria, who attained to the highest 
position of honour in my own Jand, and as à jurist con- 
ducted processes at Rome before the justiciary courts of 
the emperor, until the members of court deemed me fit to 
be made their procurator” From various passages in his 
works, it appears that he lived under Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Pius. The composition of his historical work 
falls in the time of Antoninus Pius, about A.D. 150. It 
treats of the history of Rome, in twenty-four books.  Instead 
of the synchronistic method, Appian chose to follow rather 
the ethnographie, “ because he wished to give the history of 
events in each separate country in an unbroken narrative 
down to the time of its union with Rome. Thus he gives 
also the history of Rome in a series of special histories of 
the various lands and people that had been combined with 
the Roman Empire, describing in detail the history of each 
from the period of its first contact with Rome down to the 
time of its absorption into the empire, and then sketching in 
a brief style the incidents of more recent times” (Bähr in 
Pauly’s Æeal-Encyclop.). Of the twenty-four books, the fol- 
lowing are extant:—Of books iv. and ix. only fragments, 
but in a complete form; book vi ‘IBmpwÿ (scil. ioropia), 
vi. AvuBaixr, vi. AuBuxn Kai Kapyndowxr, xi. Eupiaxy 
«ai ITapôwr (of which the part on the Parthian history is 
lost), xii. Mibpuôareos, xüi.—xvii. "Eudülia (that is, the Civil 
War), xxii. dax or IAAvpuxy. The extant five books on 
the Civil War, xii.-xvii,, are usually cited as Appian. Civ. i. 
di. lil. iv. v.; the other books being named according to their 
contents as Libyca (or Punica), Syriaca, etc. 

6. Dio Cassis, or, more correctly, Cassius Dio, was born 
at Nicaea in Bithynia about Ab. 155. Ile spent the period 
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of his publie life in Rome, and occupied successively the 
positions of aedile, quaestor, praetor, and, about AD. 221, 
Consul. He administered the province of Africa as Pro- 
consul. In AD. 229 he retired from official life. We have 
no information at all regarding his later days or about the 
date of his death.—His great work on Roman history was 
most probably composed about AD. 211-222, but it was 
continued by him down to A.D. 229. It consisted of eishty 
books, and comprised the whole Roman history from the 
arrival of Aeneas at Latium down to the year 229 after 
Christ. The following portions are still preserved :—Of the 
first thrty-four books only short fragments ; more considerable 
pieces of books xxxv. and xxxvi.; books xxxvii.-liv. inclusive 
are complete, treating of the wars of Lucullus and Pompey 
with Mithridates, down to the death of Agrippa in B.c. 12; 
of books Iv.—Ilx. inclusive, we have considerable portions ; 
but of the rest, books Ixi.-Ixxx., we have only an epitome 
made by Xiphilinus in the eleventh century; while for the 
first thirty-four books we have not even this. 


2. Latiniineens 

1. CICERO was born on 3rd January B.C. 106, at Arpinum, 
and died on 7th December B.c. 43, a victim of the proscrip- 
tions of Antony and Octavian.  Cicero’s Orations and Epistles 
are generally recognised as a main source of information on 
the history of his times, and especially on the history of 
Syria during the years B.C. 57—435. 

2, Livy was born at Patavium (Padua) in B.c. 59, and 
died in the same place Ab. 17. His great historical work 
treated of the history of Rome from the founding of the city 
down to the death of Drusus, in 142 books. Of these, only 
thirty-five have been preserved, namely, the first, third, fourth 
decade, and the first half of the fifth. For the purpose of our 
history only the first half of the fifth decade comes into con- 
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sideration. It comprises books xli.—x1lv., dealing with the period 
B.C. 178-167. The summary of contents of the Looks that are 
lost, relating to more recent times, is still of some value to us. 

3. MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM.  Augustns at his death left 
behind hhn, besides other writings, a review of the most im- 
portant incidents in his reign, recorded on tablets of brass, 
and intended to be set up before his Mausoleum (Suetonius, 
Aug. 101: andicem rerum a se gestarum, quem vellet incidi in 
aeneis tabulus, quac ante Mausoleum statuerentur). This review 
has ceme down to us almost complete in consequence of its 
having been engraved, according to the Latin text, and in a 
Greek translation, on the marble walls of the temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra in Galatia What is there wanting in 
the Latin text is so far supplied by the fragments of the Greek 
translation that only unimportant blanks remaiu. Another copy 
of the Greek text is found in a temple at Apollonia in Pisidia, 
whereof also extracts are still preserved.—This comprehensive 
documentary memorial is, together with the histories of Dio 
Cassius and Suetonius, our eéhief authority for the reign of 
Augustus.—The most recent and most correct editions are: 
1. Perrot, Exploration archéologique de la Galatie et de la 
Bithynie, etc, 1862-1872, pl. 25-29; 92. Corpus Inscript. 
Lat. ii. 1873, pp. 769-799, 1054, 1064; 3. Bergk, Augusti 
rerum a se gestarum 1ndicem, ed. 1873; 4. Momimnsen, es 
gestae divi August, ex monumentis Ancyrano ect Apolloniensi 
ileruin edidit ; accedunt tabulue nwndecim, Berol. 1883, with a 
thoroughly comprehensive and informing conimentary. 

+. TACITUS was born about A.D. 55, and was praetor in AD. 
88, and Consul in 4.D. 98. The date of his death is unknown. 
He seems to have been still alive at the beginning of the reiyn 
Of Hadrian, and may therefore have died somewhere about A.D. 
120.—Of his historical works, the Annals, which in sixteen or 
eichteen books—their exact number is not certainly known— 
treated of the times of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
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that is, of the period from A.Db&. 14 to AD. 68, are admittedly 
the most important original authority for the history of these 
times, and 50, too, for the history of Syria. They are arranged 
annalistically, so that they afford a sure determination of the 
chronology. A great piece is wanting in the middle. There 
are extant: books i-—iv. complete, v. and vi. partly, and 
xi.-xvi., defective at the beginning and the end. The por- 
tions preserved embrace the period of Tiberius, the second 
half of the reign of Claudius and that of Nero, with the ex- 
ception of its close.—Of his other great work, the History, 
which consisted of twelve or fourteen books, dealing with the 
reigns Of Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, 
that ïs, from A.bk 68 to AD. 96, only à fragment remains, 
books 1.—iv. and a part of book v., treating of A.Dæ. 68-70. 
Of special interest for us is Book v. 1-13, where Tacitus, by 
means of a few graphic strokes, gives a sketch of the history 
of the Jewish people down to the war with Titus. 

5. SUETONIUS. In regard to his life-course, we know that 
his youth synchronizes with the reign of Domitian, A.Db. 81-96 ; 
that he had the rank of tribune conferred upon hum during 
the reign of Trajan, AD. 98-117 ; and that under Hadrian, 
A.D. 117-138, he was made magister epistolarum, but after- 
wards received his dismissal from that emperor. Among his 
writings only the Vitae ÆÀIT. Jinperatorum come into con- 
sideration in connection with our history. The éwelve Im- 
peratores are: Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
_Vero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 

6. Troaus PoMPEIUS (JUSTINUS) wrote under Augustus à 
universal history from Ninus down to his own times, in forty- 
four books, with special reference to the history of Macedonia 
and the Diadochen dynasty, full of material, carefully com- 
piled and resting on good Greek authorities.—The work itself 
is lost. Only the lists of contents or prologi of the forty- 
four books are preserved, and an epüome which a certain 
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Justinus, probably in the age of the Antonines, drew up. 
Even this short epitome is itself so full of material, that it 
forms for us an important source of information regarding 
the Selencid period. 


ÆE Tue RABFINICAL LITERATURE, 


Compare specially : Znnz, Die gottesdienstliehen Vorträge der 
Juden, 1832.—Vor the bibliography : Wolf, Pibliotheca Ilebraca, 
4 vols. 1715-1733.—Fürst, Pibliotheca Judaiea, 3 vols. 1849- 
1863.—Steinschneider, Cataloqus libroruim hebracorum in Biblio- 
theca Podleiana, Berol. 1852-1860.—Zedner, Cataloque of the 
Hebrew Books in the Library of the British Museum, London 
1867.—Strack, Pibliographischer Abriss der neuhebr. Litteratur, 
in Zehrb. der neuhebr. Sprache und Lüt., by Siegfried and Strack, 
1884, p. 93 ff. 

By “Rabbinical Literature ” we understand that literature 

which has urown up out of the professional labours of the 
*abbis or scribes. These labours consisted, not indeed excelu- 
sively, but mainly, iu learned discussions and criticism of the 
Seriptures. Of such productions we have two different classes. 
On the one hand, some have discussed the law hypercriticallv 
in the jurist style; on the other hand, some have expanded 
and developed the sacred history and relisious and ethical 
views by means of learned combinations. The productions of 
the first sort constitute the Halacha, or the traditional law ; 
the productions of the second kind form the Haggada, or the 
legends, embracing religious and moral contents. For further 
information about both, see $ 25, ITL. 

The Halacha and Haggada were transmitted for the first 
hundred years by oral tradition only. In the Halacha strict 
adherence to literal accuracy in the transmission was insisted 
upon; whereas in the Haggada, greater freedom was given to 
subjective opinion and imagination. ‘The final fixing of both in 
numerous and comprehensive literary works makes up what we 
stvle the Rabbinical Literature. The origin of this literature 
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dates almost without exception from the earliest years of the 
period immediately after that treated in our history. Only 
the Haggadic treatment of Genesis, which is known under 
the name of the Book of Jubilees, belongs to our period ; as 
do also the earliest, but no longer extant, contributions to the 
Halacha. But almost the whole of the rabbinical literature 
that has been preserved reaches no farther back than the last 
decade of the second century after Christ. It is nevertheless 
an invaluable source for the times of Christ, for the fountain 
of the there fixed traditions is to be sought away back, not 
merely in the times of Christ, but in vet earlier periods. 

The Halacha has been written down partly in close connec- 
tion with the Scripture text, therefore in the form of com- 
mentaries upon Scripture, partly in systematic order, grouping 
the materials under varions headings according to the subjects 
dealt with. The works belonging to the latter class very soon 
obtained the pre-eminence. They embrace—1. The Mishna ; 
2, The Tosephta ; 3. The Jerusalem Talmud; 4 The Baby- 
lonian Talmud. They may be comprehended under the general 
designation of Talmudical Literature. In all of them Haggada 
is mixed up with Halacha; this blending being most conspicuous 
in the Babylonian Talmud, and least discernible in the Mishna. 

The Haggada makes its appearance mainly in the form of 
commentaries on the Scripture text. The Halachic, as well 
as the Haggadic commentaries, may be comprehended under 
the general name of Midrashim. 

The traditional conception of the Scripture text is given 
expression to in the Aramaic translations or the Targums. 
They too, therefore, are to be mentioned here, althongh in the 
form in which they have come down to us they are probably 
to be dated about one hundred years after the time of Christ. 

Finally, as the residuum of historical tradition, we must 
refer to still other historical works which make reference to 
the period of which we treat. 
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I. Tue TALMUDICAL LITERATURE. 
1. The Aishna. 


The word MED (stat. construct, DD, varied from 12%, stat. 


CET 


construct. 39) has gencrally been rendered by the Church 
Fathers by Ôevrépæous.”" This is correct, inasmuch as the verb 
Hit, according to its root significance, means Oeurepoÿr, to 
repeat” But in later usage “ to repeat ” came to be equiva- 
lent to “the teaching or learning of the oral law,” éraditionrs 
docere or discere. For the mode of imparting such instruction 
was by the teacher dictating the matter again and again to the 
pupils, or even by the pupils themselves being made to repeat 


ses 


. . 3 : . 
it over and over again.” Hence ME, which properly means 


1 A rich collection of patristic passages is given by Hody, De bibliorum 
textibus originalibus, ete. 1705, pp. 238-240.—T select the following:—Jerome, 
Épist. 121 ad Algusiam, quaest. x. : I would fail to tell of the multitude 
of the traditions of the Pharisees which are now called ôsvrepooers, and 
which are silly fables. For indeed the size of my book forbids ; and so 
many are vile, that I would blush to quote them.”—The same in Epist. 18 
al Damasum, ce. 20 : “ But lest we should seem to omit any of those which 
the Jews call ôeurepossis, in which they treat of all kinds of knowledge,” ete. 
—In his Comm. on Isa. viii. : “Shammai, therefore, and Hillel, of whointhe 
former is a quibbling, and the latter à profane interpreter of traditions and 
ÔsyTeswatis, make void the precepts of their own law.”—In Comm. on Isa. 
lix.: “despising the law of God, and following traditions of men, which 
they call ôsvrepoocrs.”— In his Comm. on Exek. xxxvi. : For we expect the 
heavenly Jerusalem gemmed and golden, not according to Jewish fables, 
which they call ôsurcocasis”—In Comm. on Jos. ïii. : “ Loving traditions 
of men and dreams of deurspéoes”—In his Comm. on Matt. xxii. 23: 
Pharisaer traditionum et observationum, quas li devrepoces vocant, justitiam 
praeferebant.—For passages from Epiphanius, see under, note 24.—Tn the 
C'onstitutiones Apostol. i. 6, ii. 5, vi. 22, the ritual part of the Mosaic law is 
called âsvréposes, in contradistinction to the truc »c05, or moral law. 

The teuchers of the Gsvrepoasss Were called ôsureouræi, Euseh. Praep. 
evangel. xi. 5. 3, xii. 1. 4. — Jerome on Isa iii. 10, and on Hab. ji. : 
Audivi Liddae quendam de Hebraeis, qui sapiens apud illos et ôeureporn: 
vocabatur, narrantem hujusmodi fabulam. 

? Soin the biblical Hebrew. Compare also Sanhedrin xi. 2, meaniny 
to do something over again. 

DE Coeach,. eg Taanith iv. 4; nouer ven ‘n nf 75, thNS was 
R. Joshua wont to teach.” Compare Jerome, Æpist. 121 ad Algasiam, 
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“ repetition,” came to be resarded as signifying the doctrine of 
the law, and even the doctrine of the oral law as distinguished 
from the written Thora.{ 

The work specially desisnated by the name Mishna is the 
oldest codification of the traditional Jewish law that has come 
down to us. The material is here arranged according to its 
contents, distributed into six groups (2°), containing alto- 
gether sixty tracts (MA2B9, sing. N23B9). In our printed 
editions, by subdivision their number is increased to sixty- 
three” Each tract, again, is divided into chapters (D‘?35); 
each chapter into paragraphs (ni%). The chapter division 
is very old ; but the position and numbering of paragraphs is 
modern, and in the printed editions vary very considerably 
from those of the manuscripts.—The language of the Mishna 
is Hebrew ; its contents, as we might expect, almost purely 
Halachic. Only two tracts, Aboth and Aiddoth, are Hag- 


quaest. x. : “When on certain days they expound their traditions to their 
disciples, they are wont to say oi co@oi deurspñaur, that is, the wise teach 
traditions.” In the sense of “to learn,” e.g. Aboth iii. 7 : *“ Whoever goes 
on the way and repeats (nntn) and interrupts his repetitions (pbs: 
nt), and says, How beautiful is this tree, how beautiful is this field, 
Scripture regards him as one who has forfeited his life.” A both ii. 4 : 
“Say not, When T have time [ will learn (n3tN): for perhaps thou wilt 
have no time.” 

4 Sometimes, as in the passage Aboth iii. 7, quoted in the previons note, 
njtn may be translated “repetition ; ?” sometimes by “instruction,” as in 
Aboth ii. 8: “ Whoever forgets a part of his lesson on the law (nn 27 
int), is regarded by Scripture as”ete. But, as a rule, it simply means 
the traditional doctrine of the law, especially in distinction from the 
written text, Napn, Kidduschin 1. 10 ; Aboth v. 21. In cases where later 
scholars teach differently from earlier ones, the earlier doctrine is called 
MSN ED, Kethuboth v. 3 ; Nasir vi.1,; Güttin v. 6 ; Sanhedrin üi. 4 ; 
Edujoth vi. 2. The Mishna is distinguished from the Halacha by pre- 
senting the legal tradition as the subject of instruction rather than as a 
judicial code. 

$ According to the original ordinance preserved, for example, in the 
cod. de Rossi 138, Baba kamma, Baba mezia, and Baba bathra form together 
only one tract, aud also the Sanhedrin and Mukkoth only one. Compare 
also Strack in Herzog's Real-Encyclop. 2 Aufl. xviii. 300 f. 
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gadie ; and besides, Haggadic elements, to a small extent, are 
found in the conclusion of the tracts, or in the explanation of 
particular Halachas.° 

The names and contents of the sixty-three tracts are as 
follows : — 


First Seder, DE? "D. 


1. Berachoth, 273, on formulae of blessings and prayers. 

2. Pea, NN3, on the corners of fields which in harvest inust 
be left unreaped for the poor; and generally on the 
right of the poor in the produce of the soil, according 
ONE D 0 x ur 22 Deut. xxiv. 19-22, 

3. Demar, NE, on the treatment of the fruit, especially about 
anything where it is doubtful whether it ought to be 
tithed or not. 

4. Kilajim, DD, on the illegal mixing of what is hetero- 
geneous in the animal and vegetable kmgdoms, and in 
clothing, according to Lev. xix. 19 ; Deut. xx11. 9—11. 

5. Shebiith, NY, on the Sabbatical year. 

6. Terumotk, MONA, on the dues of the priests. 

7. Muaseroth, Dirty, on the tithes of the Levites. 

8. Mauser shenti, 3% EXD, on secondary tithes, which are 
taken after the payment of the first tithes, and must, 
according to Deut. xiv. 22 ff, be paid at Jerusalem. 

9. Challa, non, on the dough offerings, a 1-24th of the baking 
for home use, and 1-48th of the baking for sale, which, 
code to Num. xv. 17 ff, is to Le given tourhe 


priests. 


5 Compare Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vortrüge der Juden, p. 86. A gencral 
sketch of the Haggadas in the Mishna is given in Pinners translation in 
German of the tract Berachoth, Introduction. 

7 À more detailed list of contents is given by Pressel in Iferzog, 1sted. xv. 
620-639, and also by Strack in Ierzog, 2nd ed. xviii. 305-328.—The list of 
contents given above is mainlv derived from “the explanatory list” given 
in Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Epistle to he Romans (1870), pp. 113-118, 
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Orla, no, on the prohibition against using the fruits of 
newly-planted trees during the first three years, 
according to Lev. xix. 23-25. 

Bikkurim, D"N22, on the presenting of the firstlings of the 
produce of the ground. 


Second Seder, 539 "D. 


. Shabbath, N3*°, on the Sabbath festival. 


Erubin, 2339, on the binding together of separate localities 
for the purpose of freer movement on the Sabbath. 

Pesachim, OTD5, on the Passover festival. 

Shekalim, D'opt, on the half-shekel tax, Ex. xxx. 11 ff ; 
Matt. xvii. 24. 


. Foma, NŸ, on the “day,” that is, the great day of 


atonement. 
Sukka, ñ239, on the Feast of Tabernacles. 


. Beza, NY'2, or Yom tob, Mn ci, whether one may eat an 


ego laid on a feast day,and generally on the observ- 
ance of feast and Sabbath deys. 


. Rosh Hashana, M3%71 SN, on the New Year festival. 
. Taanith, MR, on the days of fasting and mourning. 
. Megilla, noi, on the reading of the “ roll” that is, of the 


book of Esther, and generally on the Feast of Purim. 


. Moed katan, i2P 39, on the feast days intervening be- 


tween the first and last feast days of the great 
festivals. 


. Chagiga, Ni, on the duty of appearing at Jerusalem to 


offer at the three great festivals. 


Third Seder, DE ‘D. 


. Jebamoth, H22, on levirate marriage with the brother-in- 


law, according to Deut. xxv. 5-10. 


. Kethuboth, NN, on marriage contracts. 


[Et 


[SA] 
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. Vedarim, DH, on vows, especially with reference to their 


validity in the case of women, according to Lev. xxvii. 
and Num. xxx. 

Nasir, VB, on the Nazarite vow, according to Num. vi. 
and xxx. 

Sota, HD, on proceeding against one suspected of adul- 
tery, according to Num. v. 11-31. 

Cittin, 93, on writings of divorcement (Ë3), and what gives 
legal claim to the obtaining of a divorce. 

Æiddushin, PEY3P, on betrothal. 


Fourth Seder, TP D, 


Baba kamma, N9P N232, “the first sate,” the first division 
of the threefold treatise on injuries, treating of the 
legal damages due for various kinds of injuries done 
by one to another. 

Baba mezia, KY'Y5 N233, “the middle gate,” treats of com- 
plaints and claims, especially between masters and 
slaves, employers and employed, borrowers and 
lenders. 

Buba bathra, 93 N33, “the last gate,” on the municipal 
regulations most influential upon the development of 
social life. 


. Sanhedrin, VD, on the Sanhedrim and the criminal 


law. 

Makkoth, F3, on punishment by flogoing. 

Shebuoth, NY33Ÿ, on oaths and offences against sanctity. 

Edujoth, N°1, “ witnesses,” contains controverted proposi- 
tions from all departinents ; the traditional validity is 
“ witnessed to ” by celebrated authorities° 


8 The name of this tract, according to Levy, Neuhebraisch. Wôrterbuch, 
li, 620, ought to be given as Zdiyoth; and Strack in Herzows Leul- 
Encyclopardie, xviii. 319, has been induced to accede to this demand. 
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8. Aboda sara, NN NY, on idolatry and generally on 
heathenism. 

9. Aboth, DK, or Pirke Aboth, T3X ‘PB, a collection of 
sentences from the most famous scribes, dating from 
somewhere about B.c. 200 to A.b. 200. 

10. Horayoth, MMA, decisions on unintentional offences 
caused by erroneous decisions of the Sanhedrim, and 
on unintentional offences of the high priests and 
princes. 


Fifth Seder, DE D. 


1. Sebachim, DT, on sacrifices. 

2. Menachoth, FN, on meat-offerings. 

3. Chullin, YF, on the right method of slaying animals not 
to be offered, and on the eating thereof. 

4. Bechoroth, NY32, on the sanctifying of the first-born amone 
rnen and cattle. 

5. Arachin, V3, “treasures,” treating, according to Lev. xxvi., 
of the redemption of persons and things which had 
been devoted to the service of the sanctuary, or had 
so devoted themselves. 

6. Temura, NMSN, on the exchanging of things devoted to 
Gode -sxvin. LO, 


si 


Kerithoth, PN3, on the penalty of extermination, or 
rather what those have to do who have uninten- 


Bat the solitary example on which Levy relies, namely, mallayoth, is not 
in point, since even in that instance the correct rendering would be 
malkuyoth. So also for chanuth we lave manuscript authority in its 
plural form of chanuyoth, e.g. cod. de Lossi 138 has in Aboda sara 1. 4 and 
Tohoroth vi. 3, nn. 

9 No tract of the Mishna has been so often printed and translated as 
this. Some of the more recent editions are mentioned in Div. ïi. vol. ii. 
p. 30. In addition, compare Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna, br 
Raphall and de Sola, giving translations of Berachoth, Kilajim, Shebiith, 
Erubin, Pesachim, Yoma, Sukka, Yom Tob, Rosh Hashana, etc., London 
1845. 


O0? 
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tionally broken a command which involves the penalty 
of utter destruction. 


. Meila, NY, on the embezzlement of things devoted to 


God, Num. v. 6-8. 

Tamid, OA, of daily morning and evening sacrifices, and 
generally of the daily temple service. 

Middoth, D, of the size and arrangements of the temple. 

Kinnim, 2%3p, of the offerings of doves by the poor, 
according to Lev. v. 1-10 and xi. 8. 


Sixth Seder, TD "D, 


1. H'oum, DV, on household furniture and its purifying. 


©t 


. Ohaloth, nn, on the defilement of tents and houses, 


specially by the dead, according to Num. xix. 


. Negaim, D'YN, on leprosy. 
. Para, M3, on the red heifer, that is, on atonement for 


pollution contracted from the dead, according to 


Nuni. xix. 


. Tohoroth, Ab, of the lesser kinds of defilements. 


Mfikwaoth, MMS, of the water fitted for bathing and 
washing. 


. Midda, 4, of the defilement peeuliar to the female sex. 


Machshirin, VESD, properly “ making fit,” treating of the 
liquids which, falling upon fruits, render or do not 
render them impure, according to Lev. xi. 34, 38. 

Sabim, DA, on the running of ulcers and bloody issues. 

Tebul yom, D A2, treats of the defilement which is 
removed by bathing, but requires isolation until the 
going down of the sun. 

Yadayim, 2"?, on the pollution and the cleansing, washing 
of the hands. 

Ukzin, PSPY, on the defilement of fruits through their 
stalks and rinds or husks. 
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Tolerably sure results in regard to the age and origin of 
this work may also be gained from certain indications given 
in the text itself. In innumerable instances, where the 
opinions of schiolars on particular points of law are divergent, 
not only is the view of the majority given, but the views of 
the dissenting scholar or scholars, with the distinct mention 
of the names. In this way somewhere about 150 aunthorities 
are quoted in the Mishna ; the most, indeed, only very seldom, 
but some almost through all the tracts. The most frequently 
cited authorities are the following : — 


First Generation, from about AD. 70 to AD. 100. 


Rabban !! Jochanan ben Sakkai, 23 times.—R. Zadoc or 
Zadduc.®—R. Chananya, president of the priests, D‘5n2n j, 
12 times.—R. Elieser ben Jacob." 


Second Generation, from about A.b. 100 to AD. 130. 


A. Oider Group: Rabban Gamaliel IT, 84 times—R. 
Joshua [ben Chananya]* 146 times.—R. Elieser [ben Hyr- 
cauos], 324 times.—R. Eleasar ben Asarya, 38 times.—R. 
Dosa ben Archinos, 19 times.—R. Eleasar, son of R. Zaddnc.”° 

B. Younger Group: KR. Ishmael, 71 times.—R. Akiba [ben 


10 Since the editions vacillate here and there as to the name, I may say 
that the numbers given by me are taken from the s0-called Jost edition of 
the Mishna, Berlin 1832-1834. 

1 On the title Rabban, see Div. ïï. vol. ï. p. 315. The simple letter R 
signifies Rabbi. 

12 The name Rabbi Zadoc, or properly Zaddue, occurs sixteen times. 
But probably an older and a younger scholar have the same name. 

13 The name R. Elieser ben Jacob occurs forty times. Probably here 
also two bearers of the same name are to be distinguished. 

#4 Those patronymics which are, as a rule, not given in the Mishna, 
are enclosed above in brackets. 

15 With reference to this name, the same may be said as about R, 
Zadduc. 
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Joseph] 278 times.—R. Tarphon, 51 times.—R. Jochanan 
ben Nuri, 38 times.—R. Simon ben Asai, or simply Ben Asai, 
in the one form 4, in the other 21 times—R. Jochanan 
ben Beroka, 11 times.—R. Jose the Galilean, 26 times.— 
R. Simon ben Nannos, or simply Ben Nannos, in each of 
these forms 5 times. — Abba Saul, 20 times. — FR. Judah 
Len Bethera, 16 times. 


Third Generation, from about AD. 130 to Ab. 160. 


R. Judah [ben Ilai, or more correct}y Elai], 609 times.— 
R. Jose [ben Chalephta], 335 times.—R. Meir, 331 times. — 
R. Simon [ben Jochai], 325 times. — Rabban Simon ben 
Gamaliel II, 103 times. —JK. Nehemiah, 19 times. — Ji. 
Chananya ben Antigonos, 15 times. 


Fourth Generation, from about AD. 160 to AD. 200. 


Rabbi [ie. R. Juda ha-Nasi or ha-kadosh], 37 times.—T. 
Jose, son of R. Judah [ben Eli], 14 times. 

The chronology which has been here adopted, while in its 
leading outlines perfectly certain, cannot be vouched for in 
every individual case. The fact that the men enumerated 
in the same generation were really contemporary with one 
another, is evidenced by the cireumstance of their beins 
more or less frequently referred to in the Mishna as disputing 
with one another. Thus, for example, we find Rabban 
Gamaliel II, R Joshua, R. Elieser, and R. Akiba frequently 
engaged together in conversation and discussion, and that, 
indeed, with such indications as show that I Akila was a 
younger contemporary of the three previously named. So, 
too, we often find disputing with one another, R. Judah, Ki. 


16 For the documents, see Div. ii. vol i. pp. 331-379, £ 25, notes 199 
and 207. 
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Jose, R. Meir, and RL. Simon. And in à similar way in 
respect to other scholars mentioned here, it can be determined 
with more or less certainty to which of the four generations 
each belonged.—But further, also, the succession of the 
generations can be ascertained by similar statements in the 
Mishna. KR. Joshua and R. Elieser were pupils of Rabban 
Jochanan ben Sakkai;!7 also, R. Akiba is so described. 
The men of the third generation, too, are linked on with 
the men of the second by personal relationships, etc. °— 
Finally, we are furnished with various outstanding points 
for the sure determination of an absolutely correct chronology. 
Rabban Jochanan ben Sakkai is said to have made various 
arrangements “after the temple had been destroyed ;”* he 
was therefore alive immediately after that event. With 
this also agrees the statement that Akiba, who was about à 
generation younger, Was à contemporary of Barcochba and a 
martyr during the war of Hadrian. In a like manner we 
may deal with the rest.” 

Our statistics, then, have thus proved that the Mishna 


17 Aboth ii. 8 Compare £dujoth viii. 7. Fadayim iv. 3 at the end. 

1 0e 

19 R. Jose passes a judsment in presence of R. Akiba (Terumoth iv. 
13).—R. Judah was still a hearer of R. Tarphon (Nedurim vi. 6)—R. 
Simon takes part in a disputation with R. Akiba (Machschirin vi. 8).—R. 
Jose, Judah, and Simon tell about the views of R. Elieser and R. Joshua 
(Kerithoth iv. 2, 3). 

20 Sukka iii. 12. Josh hashana iv. 1, 3, 4.  Afenachoth x. 5. 

21 Documentary evidence for all the above statements is much too 
voluminous to be given here. In single cases where the Mishna gives no 
decision, the sources that follow, Tosephta and Talmud, are drawn upon. 
On the men of the first and second generations more particulars are to be 
found in Div. ü. vol. i. pp. 366-379. On the third and fourth generations, 
compare literature given in Div. ïi. vol. i. p. 351, especially the articles 
in Hamburgers Real-Encyclopaedie für Bibel und Talmud, pt. 1.; also 
Strack in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopuedie, xviii. 346-350.—T may mention 
that I have intentionally characterized the two groups of the second 
generation, not as two generations, because they are more closely con- 
nected with one another than either is with the first or with the third 
generation. 
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must have been collected and edited toward the end of the 
second century after Christ, for in a later composition it 
might be expected that more recent authorities would have 
been employed. In fact, the composition of the work has 
been ascribed to KR. Judah ha-Nasi, or ha-kadosh, called also 
simply Rabbi, who lived at the end of the second century 
after Christ” But our statistics teach us something more 
even than this. It is clear that a couple of thousand of 
statements about the views of particular scholars could not 
have been transmitted by oral traditions. If in a work issued 
toward the end of the second century, by various scholars of 
earlier generations, even a couple of hundred particular 
decisions were communicated (by R. Judah ben Elai over six 
hundred !), there must have been written sources at their 
command. But the result of our statistics makes it probable 
that the final redaction had been preceded by two earlier 
summaries of written documents, one from the age of the 
second generation, and once from the time of the third genera- 
tion. Certain phenomena in the text of the Mishna itself 
favour this theory” as well as some rather obscure and 


22 Compare on him : Bodek, Afarcus Aurelius Antoninus als Zeitgenosse 
und Freund des Rabbi Jehuda ha-Nasi; also under title: Rümische Kaiser 
in jüdischen Quellen, Th]. ïi. 1868.—Gelbhaus, ZRabbi Jchuda Hanassi und 
die Redaction des Mischna, Vienna 1880. Compare here: Strack, Theolog. 
Litcraturzcitung, 1881, 52 f.—Hamburger, Real- Encyclopaedic für Bibel und 
Talmud, Abth. ii. pp. 440-450 (art. Jehuda der Fürst)—Some more 
literature in Strack, Herzog, xviii. 349.—On the period and the date of the 
death of R. Judah ha-Nasi, long discussions have been carried on between 
Rapoport and Jost. Sce Fürst, Pibliotheca J'udaica, ïi. 48, and the com- 
plete report in Bodek, pp. 11-64 ; also Jost, Gesch. des J'udenthums und 
sainer Secten, ii. 118 f.—Rapoport takes A.D. 192 as the year of his death; 
Jost, A.D.219-220. The grounds for either are not very certain, but Rapo- 
port’s vicw seems more probable, though his statements about a friendly 
intercourse between Marens Anrelius and Judah are very problematical, 

28 Kelim, fin. “R. Jose said: Happy thou Kelim (D%5 tx), to 
begin with pollution and end with poverty.” It then appears that a 
redaction of the tract A'elim appeared in the times of KR. Jose [ben Cha- 
lephta].—On various stages in the fixing of the tradition, whether oral or 

DIV. I. VOL. I. 1 
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doubtful traditions.* The opinion, still firmly maintained by 
many Jewish scholars, that written documents are not to be 
found before the time of Judah ha-Nasi, indeed not even in 
his days, is based upon the assumed prohibition of a written 
record of the Halacha, of which, however, the age and range of 
application are extremely uncertain—At any rate this much 
is beyond dispute, that in the Mishna the Jewish law is codified 
in that form which it retained in the schools of Palestine 
from the end of the first to the end of the second century 
after Christ. 
2. Tosephta. 


The Mishna of R. Judah ha-Nasi has generally received 
canonical rank, and has served as the basis for the further 


written, light is shed by such passages as treat of the meaning of proposi. 
tions laid down by older scholars, e.g. Ohaloth ii. 3 ; Tohoroth ix. 8. 

?4 Epiphanius, Haer. 33. 9: Ai yàp rapaûcasss roy mpeoBuTéour dsurepoets 
rap rois "Jovôœiois héyoyrau. KEioi dè œbrai Técoæpes pie pair sis époux 
Mavcios Qepouévn deurépu dE 4 rod xanoumérou PxBBi "Axa" roirn *AÔdX 
ÿros Ioÿdæ riréprn roy viüy Acæuwvæiov. In almost the same language 
Epiphanius expresses himself in another passage, Haer. 15: Asvrepocerz di 
rap avrois Téocæpss ca" priu pair els évouæ Mavoios Tod TpoDarou, devrépa 
dé elg toy Giôdoxanor adrTüy AxiBay bte xanovuevor 9 Bapaxiôur Ann 
ôs eiç roy ’Avdar 9 Avvœyrüy nai ’Iotôav" érépæ Où els roûs viods Acaumovæiou. 
Quite a wrong statement is made in a third passage, Haer. 42 : als . .. 
œôre Ùè Y Tapadoots œbrois yéyove Tor mpécBvréowr, xai ebpyoers GTI TOd 
pèv AuBiô perd Tûr Ex BaBuuvos Éræucdor, rod à Axf& xai Tpo Tor 
BaBvhonxdr aixuanaoir, yeyévnrær, Tor Ô vior ‘Arcæucyæiou Ey spôvors 
"AnecËaydpou xæi ’Avrixov.—By the “Denteroses of Moses,” is meant 
Deuteronomy ; by the “Mishna of the Asmoneans,” most likely the 
ordinances of John Hyrcanus, who set aside the Pharisaic statutes, and 
so created a new system of law. A code of this Asmonean law is, it would 
seem, referred to in Megillath Taanith, $ 10. Compare Derenbourg, 
Histoire de la Palestine, p. 103.—Mention is also made of a series of 
Halachoth by R. Akiba in Tosephta Sabim i.,, while by “the Mishna of 
Akiba” in Sanhedrin iii. 4, only his oral doctrine is to be understood. 
Compare on Akiba’s work as a redactor: Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrüge der J'uden, p. 46 ; Jost, Geschichte der J'udenthums, ii. 112 ; Grätz, 
Ceschichte der J'uden, iv. 430 £ 

?5 For more detailed information, see Strack in Herzog, Real- Encyclop. 
xviii. 331-337. According to Grätz, even in the fourth century the 
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development of the law Another collection that has come 
down to us, the so-called Tosephta, KREDÏR, additamentum.” 
has not attained such a rank. The material here gathered 
together belongs essentially to the age of the Tannaites 
(PNA in Aramaic, meaning Ôeurepwrai, the scholars of the 
age of the Mishna). The arrangement is quite the same as 
that of the Mishna. Of the sixty-three tracts of the Mishna, 
only Aboth, Tamid, Middoth, and Kinnim are wanting in the 
Tosephta. The other fifty-nine tracts, not merely fifty-two, 
as Zunz in his Gottesdienstlichen Vorträge affirms, have their 
exact parallels in the Tosephta The two are therefore 
closely related. The precise nature of their relationship has 
not yet indeed been made suffciently clear. But there are 
at least two points which may be stated with absolute 
certainty :—1. That the Tosephta is laid out in accordance 
with the plan of the Mishna, and professes to be an expansion 
of it, as the name itself implies; and 2. That the redactors 


Mishna had not yet been committed to writing.—Frankel especially, in 
modern times, lias insisted upon the assumption of written Mishna 
collections before that of KR. Judah ha-Nasi. In his Hodegetica in 
Mischnam, 1859, he assigns a Mishna to R. Akiba and one to R. Meir. 
Compare further : Lewy, Ueber einige Fragmente aus der Mischna des Abbu 
Saul, Berlin 1876.—Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 399-401.— 
Hoffmann, Di erste Mischna und die Controversen der Tannaim (Jahres- 
bericht des Rabbiner-Seminares in Berlin, 1882).—Lerner, Die ültesten 
Mischna-Compositionem (Mag. für die Nissensch. des Julenth. xiñi. 1886). — 
Derenbourg sums up his opinion as follows (Wevue des études juives, vi. 
41): “It is well known that from the time of the destruction of the 
second temple down to the commencement of the third centurv of the 
Christian era, there have been different redactions of the Mishna. The 
first complete redaction seems to have been undertaken by R. Akiba 
before the war of Hadrian. Upon the reopening of the schools under the 
first Antonine, R. Meir resumed the same work, and then R. Judah the 
patriarch, descended from the famous family of Hillel, composed the 
code which has served as à basis for all subsequent rabbinical studies.” 

26 Not to be confounded with the Tosaphoth, the explanations of the 
Babylonian Talmud from the French rabbinical schools of the Middle 
Ages. See on these Tosaphists: Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur, 
1845, p. 29 f. 
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had at their command in carrying out their scheme sources 
which are older than our Mishna. Hence, on the one hand, 
in the Tosephta we have authorities eited which belong to 
the post- Mishna times; while, on the other hand, the 
Tosephta has not unfrequently retained the original and 
complete literal quotation where the Mishna has given only 
an abbreviated text* The Haggada bulk much more largely 
in the Tosephta than in the Mishna. 


A complete separate edition of the Tosephta was issued for 
the first time quite recently by Zuckermandel, Tosephta nach 
den Erfurter und Wiener Handschriften mit Parallelstellen und 
Varianten, Pasewalk 1880. Supplement containing summary, 
register, and glossary, Treves 1882-1883. — On the Erfurt 
manuscript: Zuckermandel, Die Ærfurter Handschrift der 
Tossefta, Berlin 1876; and Lagarde, Symmicta, i. 1877, pp. 
153-155.—Previous to this, leaving out of account separate 
editions of special portions, the Tosephta had appeared only 
in the editions of the Alfasi On these and on the separate 
editions of portions, see Fürst, Pibliotheca Judaica, 1. 34-36, 173; 
Steinschneider, Cataloqus librorum hebr. in biblioth. Bodleiana, 
col. 647 sq., 1087 sqq.; Alter Zedner, Cataloque of the Hcbrew 
Books in the Library of the Pritish Museum, pp. 365 f., 757. 

A great part of the Tosephta, consisting of some thirty-one 
tracts, is translated into Latin in Ugolini Thesaurus antiqui- 
tatum sacrarum.: in vol. xvii. Schabbath, Erubin, and Pesachim ; 
in vol. xviii. the other nine tracts of the second Seder ; in vol. 
xix. the following eight tracts of the fifth Seder : Sebachim, Mena- 
choth, Chullin, Bechoroth, Temura, Meila, Kerithoth, Arachin : 
in vol. xx. the whole of the eleven tracts of the first Seder. 

On the Tosephta generally, compare : Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vorträge der Juden, 1832, pp. 50 f., 87 f.—Dünner, 
Die Theorien über Wesen und Ursprung der Tosephta kritisch 
dargestellt, Amsterdam 1874.—Zuckermandel, Verhültniss der 
Tosifta zur Mischna und der jerusalemischen Gemara zur 
babylonischen (Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissensch. 
des Judenthums, 1874-1875). By the same, Tosifta- Variantem 


27 From this Zuckermandel has wrongly concluded that the Tosephta 
preserved to us contains the original parts of the Palestinian Mishna 
which formed the text of the Jerusalem Gemara, while our Mishna has 
sprung up in the Babylonian Amora school as a new codex, partly 
abridged, partly amended, from the Tosephta, 
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(Monatsschrift, 1880-1881).—Schwarz, Die Tosifta des Tractates 
Sabbath in 2hrem Verhültnisse sur Mischna kritisch untersucht, 
Carlsruhe 1879 By the same, Die Tosifta des Tractates 
Erubin in 1hrem Verhältnisse zur Mischna kritisch untersucht, 
Carlsruhe 1882.—Hoffmann, Aischna und Tosefta (Magazin 
Jür die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1x. 1882, pp. 153-163). — 
Hamburger, Xeal-Eneyclopaedie für Pibel und Talmud, i. 1225- 
1227, art. “Tosephta.”—Brüll, Beyriff und Ursprung der Tosefta 
(Jubelschrift zum neunzigsten Geburtstag des Dr. L Zunz. 
Berlin 1884, pp. 92-110)—Pick, Die Tosefta-Citute und der 
hebrüische Text (Zeitschrift für die alttestamentl. Wissensch. 
1886, pp. 23-29).—Strack in Ierzog, Rcal-Encyclopacdie, xviii. 
DUO 
3. The Jerusalem Talmud. 


On the basis of the Mishna the juristic discussion was 
carried on with unwearied energy and zeal in the schools of 
Palestine, especially in that of Tiberias, during the third and 
fourth centuries. By means of the codification of the new 
material that was in this way gathcred together, there sprang 
up in the fourth century after Christ the so-called Jerusalem, 
or more correctly, Palestinian, Talmud'® In it the text of 
the Mishna is taken statement after statement in regular 
succession, and ïis explained by a casuistical system of 
distinctions that becomes ever more and more subtle and 
over-refined. For the purpose of explanation not only are the 
opinions of the “ Amoreans,” the scholars of the post-Mishna 
age, drawn upon, but very frequently dogmatic uttcrances 
of the Mishna age. Such propositions as are borrowed from 
carlier times which have not been incorporated in the Mishna, 
are called Baraytha, ND, “extranea,” scil. traditio. They are 


Tiirr? 


28 o0n means teaching, doctrine ; eg. Sota v. 4-5, vi. 3. bn, 
ain, Pea i 1; Kethuboth v. 6; Kerithoth vi. 9.—The two component 


parts of the Talmud, the Mishna text lying at its basis and the explana- 
tory discussion, are distinguished as “Mishna” and ‘“Gemara.” But this 
use of the words is unknown in Jewish antiquity. In the Talmud itself 
the so-called Gemara is always “Talmud.” Sce Strack in Herzog, Reul- 
L'acyclopaedie, xviii. 299. 
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quoted in the Talmud in Hebrew, whereas for the rest the 
language of the Talmud is Aramaic.—The date of the com- 
position of the Palestinian Talmud may be determined from 
the fact that, although indeed the Emperors Diocletian and 
Julian are mentioned, no Jewish authorities are referred to 
who can be assisued to a later period than the middle of the 
fourth century” — Besides the Halacha, which forms its 
principal contents, we also meet in it with rich Haggadic 
material. ®—Whether the Palestinian Talmud ever went over 
the whole range of the Mishna is still a disputed point. Only 
its first four Sders, together with the tract Nidda, have been 
preserved to us, and the tracts Eduyoth and Aboth are 
wanting.ÿ 


4, The Babylonian Talmud. 


The Mishna is said to have been brought to Babylon by 
Abba Areka, usually called Rab, a scholar of R. Judah.* 
In the schools of that place, too, it came to be used as the 
basis for continuous juristic discussion. The boundless 
accumulation of material here also led gradually to its codi- 
fication. This was in all probability undertaken in the fifth 
century after Christ, but was not brought to a conclusion 


29 See especially Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge, p. 52 f. The 
passages referring to Diocletian are also given in Lightfoot, Centuria 
chorogr. Matthaeo praemissa, e. 81 (Opp. ii. 28). 

580 The Haggadic passages are collected in the work Jephé mar’eh (a 


ANT) of Samuel Japhe in the sixteenth century. See here: Wolf, 


Biblioth. hebr. i. 1104, iii. 1109, iv. 995. Fürst, Piblioth. Judaica, ï. 9, 
96. Steinschneider, Catalog. col. 2427. Zedner, Cutaloque of British 
Museum, p. 750 f. Strack in Herzog, Real-Encyclop. xviï. 364 f—A 
German translation of Haggadic passages is given by Wünsche, Der 
jerusalemische Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen zum ersten 
Male ins Deutsche übertragen, Zürich 1880. 

81 For traces of the existence of other portions, see Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vorträge, p. 54. Strack in Herzog, Real- Encyclopaedie, xvii. 337 f. 

82 For an account of this scholar, see Mühlfelder, Rabh ein Lebensbild 
zur Geschichte des Tulmud, Leipzig 1871. 
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before the sixth century.—In the Babylonian Talmud as well 
as in the Palestinian, the statements of older scholars were 
frequently given in the Hebrew language. The Talmud 
itself was written in the Aramaic dialect of Babylon—The 
Hagsada is here represented still more literally than in the 
Palestinian Talmud. The Babylonian Talmud, too, is in- 
complete. There are wanting: The whole of the first Seder 
with the exception of Berachoth ; Shekalim out of the second ; 
Eduyoth and Aboth from the fourth; Middoth and Kinnim 
and the half of Tamid from the fifth; and the whole of the 
sixth with the exception of Nidda. See Zunz, p. 54 It 
therefore embraces only 364 tracts, while in the Palestinian 
Talmud 39 tracts are dealt with. Nevertheless, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud is at least four times the size of the Palestinian, 
has been much more diligently studied in Europe since the 
Middle Ages, and stands in much higher repute than the other.“ 


The literature of the Mishna and both Talmuds, their editions, 
translations, and eommentaries, are carefully enumerated by 
Wolf, Zilliotheca Hebraica, ï. pp. 700-724,882-913; iv. 321-327, 


33 See Zunz, p. 94—The Iaggada from the Babylonian Talmud is 
collected together in the work En Jacob (spy jy) or En Israel (y 


Dani) of Jacob Chabib, belonging to the fiftcenth century. On this com- 


pare Wolf, Biblioth. ITebr. i. 590 f., ini. 456 f., iv. 866. Zunz, p. 94 Fürst, 
Biblioth. Judaica, i. 151 f. Steinschneider, Catalog. col. 1196 ff. Zedner, 
Catalogue of Hebrew Books in British Museum, p. 746. Strack in Herzog, 
Real-Encyclopaedie, xvii. 364 f—A German translation of the Haggada 
in the Babylonian Talmud is given by Wünsche, Der babylonische Talmud 
in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen wortgctreu übersetit und durch Noten 
erläutert, 3 parts, published in 1886, 1887, 1888. 

34 In reference to tlie mode of reference here adopted, it may be observed 
that the tracts of the Mishna are quoted according to chapters and 
Mishnas ; those of the Palestinian Talmud either in the same way or 
according to the page number in the editions of Cracow ; those of the 
Babylonian Talmud according to the page numbers, which arc identical 
in allthe editions. Tor example, M. Berachoth iv. 3, or simply Berachoth 
iv. 3, means therefore the Mishna ; 7er. Berachoth iv. 3 refers to tlie Pales- 
tinian Talmud ; bab. Berachoth 28b, or simply Berachoth 28b, indicates 
the Babylonian Talinud. 
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437-445.—Winer, Æandbuch der theolog. Literatur, 1. pp. 523- 
525.—Fürst, Bibhiotheca Judaica, ï. 40-49, 94-97, confines 
himself to the Mishna and Palestinian Talmud.—Neubauer, 
Cataloque of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford 1886, nos. 393-407. — Schiller-Szinessy, Cataloque of 
the Hebrew Manuscripts preserved in the University Library, 
Cambridge, vol. ii pp. 1-12. — Zedner, Catalogue of Hebrew 
Books in the Library of the British Museum, 1867, pp. 545- 
555, 739-751.—Raph. Rabbinoviez has written in Hebrew a 
critical review of all the complete and separate editions of the 
Babylonian Talmud since AD. 1484, Munich 1877.—Strack in 
Herzog, leal-Encyclopaedie, xviii. 342 ff, 357-368.—We specify 
only the following :— 


EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF THE MISHNA, 


Mishna sive totius Hebracorum juris, rituum, antiquitatum ac leyum oralium 
systema cum clarissimorum Kabbinorum Maimonidis et Bartenoras 
commentariis integris, etc. Latinitate donavit ac notis illustravit Guil. 
Surenhusius. 6 vols. fol. Amsterdam 1698-1703. 

The Mishnah on which the Palestinian Talmud rests, edited from the unique 
manuscript preserved in the University Library of Cambridge, Add. 
470, 1, by W. H. Lowe. Cambridge 1883. An exact reproduction 
of a valuable Cambridge manuscript, which, however, is not 
“unique,” since there is certainly another of the same kind, the 
cod. de Rossi 138, at Parma, representing the same text in perhaps 
even a better form. 

Eïghteen Treatises from the Mishna. Translated by D. A. de Sola and 
M. J. Raphall. London 1843. 

Na not 97p nur. 6 vols. Berlin 1832-1834 Issued by authonty 
of the Society of Friends of the Thora and Science at Berlin, under 
the direction of J. M. Jost. The printed text with a German trans- 
lation in Hebrew writing and a short Hebrew commentary. 

Mischnajoth, Die sechs Ordnungen der Mischna. Hebrew printed text, 
German translation and exposition, by À. Sammter. Part I. giving 
the First Seder. Berlin 1887. If this edition be carried out to 
completion in accordance with the promise of its first part, it will 
be most worthy of recommendation for the use of the Christian 
theologian. The German translation follows closely that of Jost, but 
it is printed in German letters. 

Editions of the Hebrew texts, with short Hebrew commentaries, have in 
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all times been issued in large numbers. Of the more recent editions, 
we may name those of Sittenfeld in Berlin 1863, of Cohn in Berlin 
1876. 


EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF THE PALESTINIAN TALMUD. 


The editio princeps was issued by Bomberg in Venice in folio, without 
mention of the year; but this was, according to Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Hebraïca, iv. 439, either À.D. 1523 or A.p. 1524. 

Besides this other three complete editions have appeared : at Cracow A.n. 
1609, at Krotoschin À.D. 1866, and at Shitomir in 4 vols. fol. A.p. 1860- 
1867.—Several other editions have bcen projected, but were stopped 
after the appearance of one or more parts. See Strack in Herzog, 
Real-Encyclop. xviii. 348. 

À Latin translation of a great part of the Palestinian Talmud, extending 
to nineteen tracts, appeared in Ugolini Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrar., 
namely, in vol. xvii. Pesachim ; in vol. xviii. Shekalim, Joma, Sukka, 
Rosh hashana, Tuanith, Megilla, Chagiga, Beza, Moed Katan; in 
vol. xx. Maaseroth, Challa, Orla, Bikkurim ; in vol. xxv. Sanhedrin, 
Makkoth ; in vol. xxx. Kiddushin, Sota, Kethuboth. 

An English rendering of the French translation of Moses Schwab has 
been undertaken. The first volume, containing the tract Berachoth 
according to the Jerusalem Talmud, was issued in the end of 1885. 
The French translation began to appear at Paris in 1871; and up 
to this time ten volumes have been issued, containing thirty-three 
tracts. 

WüxscHE, Der jerusalemische Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen 
ins Deutsche übertragen, Zürich 1880, gives only the Haggadic 
passages. 

SCITILLER-SZINESSY, Occasional Notices of Hebrew Manuscripts; No. 1. 
Description of the Leyden Manuscript of the Palestinian Talmud. 
Cambridge 1878. 


EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF TUE PBABYLONIAN TALMUD. 


The editio princeps was published by Bomberg at Venice in 12 vols. folio, 
A.D. 1520 ff. With this edition all subsequent issues agree exactly in 
the numbering of pages. 

Among later editions there is none that can be regarded as satisfactory 
on critical grounds. The prejudices of Christian editors led un- 
happily to the perverse corruption of the text. On this point, sce 
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Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
p. 1099 On the other hand, the persecutions to which the Jews 
were subjected occasioned such bitterness of feeling on their part 
that they forbade, under severest penalties, the printing in the Mishna 
or Gemara anything that had reference to Jesus of Nazareth. See 
circular to this effect printed by Leslie in his Short and Easy Method 
with the Jews. London 1812. 

The Fragment of the Talmud Babli Pesachim of the Ninth or Tenth Century, 
in the University Library, Cambridge, edited with notes and an 
autograph facsinile, by W. H. Lowe. Cambridge 1879. 

In Ucorinrs Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrar., three tracts of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud are translated into Latin ; in vol. xix. Sebachim and 
Menachoth ; and in vol. xxv. Sanhedrin. 

Several single tracts have been translated into German: Berachoth, by 
Pinner, Berlin 1842; Aboda Sara or Idolatrv, by F. Chr. Ewald, 
Nürnberg 1856 ; Baba Mezia, by Samiuter, Berlin 1876 ; Taanth, by 
Straschun, Halle 1883 ; AMegilla with Tosafat transl. into German, by 
Rawiez, Frankf. 1883 ; Aosch ha-Schanah, by Rawiez, Frankf. 1886 ; 
Rabbinowiez, Legislation civile du Tulmud, 5 vols. Paris 1877-1880, 
discusses passages on civil law from the various tracts of the 
Talmud. 

WÜüxsCHE, Der babylonische Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen 
wortgetreu übersetzt, ete, 2 vols. 1886-1888, gives only the Haggadic 
passages. 


For CRITICISM OF THE TEXT 


RABBINOVICZ, Variae lectiones in Mischnam et in Talmud Babylonicum 
quum ex aliis libris antiquissimis et scriptis et impressis tum e codice 
Monacensi praestantissimo collectae annotationibus instructae, Written 
in Hebrew, not yet completed. Vols. i-xv. Munich 1867-1886. 

LEBRECHT, Handschriften und erste Gesammtausgaben des Babylonischen 
Talmud, No. 1, Berlin 1862, deals only with the manuscripts. 


HELPS IN REGARD TO THE LANGUAGE. 


BuxTorF, Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum et Rabbinicum. Basel 1640.— 
À reprint of this work has been issued by B. Fischer. Leipzig 
1874. 

Levy, Neuhebrüisches und Chaldüisches Wôrterbuch über die Talmudim und 
Midraschim, vol. i. 1876, N—?; vol. ii. 1879, n—6; vol. iii. 1883, 
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#—y ; vol. iv. still incomplete.—Also : Chaldüisches Iürterbuch über 
die Targumim und einen grossen Theil des rabbinischen Schriftthums. 
2 vols 1867-1868. 

JAsTROW, À Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yérushalmi, 
and the Midrashic Literature. Vol. i. London 1886. Containins 
96 pp. quarto, and reaching down to KDY2DN. 

ILARTMANN, Thesauri linguae Hebraicae e Mischna augendi particula, i. ïi. 
ii Rostock 1825-1826. A diligent collection of the non-biblical 
linguistic materials of the Mishna. 

GEIGER, Lehrbuch zur Sprache der Mischna.  Breslau 1845, 

Dures, Die Sprache der Mischna, lexilographisch und grammatisch betrachtet. 
Esslingen 1846. 

WEISS, 1) nt bai», Studien übcr die Sprache der Mischna, in 
Hebrew. Vienna 1867. 

LuzzATTO, Grammatik der biblisch-chaldüischen Sprache und des Idioms des 
Talmud Bibl. From the Italian by Krüger. Breslau 1873. 

STRACK and SIEGFRIED, Lehrbuch der neuhebrüischen Sprache und Literatur 
Carlsruhe 1884. 


GEXNERAI LITERATURE ON THE MISHNA. 


The most complete and comprehensive treatises on the origin and cha- 
racter of the Mishna, are the three following works written in the 
Hebrew language :— 

FRANKEL, 13299 9297, /lodegetica in Mischnam librosque cum ea conjunctos 
Tosefta, Mechilta, Sifra, Sifri PT. Introductio in Mischnam. Lips. 
1859.—Also: nn 1377 509 nn n\90n, Additamenta et indes 
ad librum Hodegetica in Mischnam. Lips. 1867. 

BrÜLI, num Nan, Einleitung in die Mischnah, enthaltend das Lcben 
und die Lehrmethode der Gesctzeslehrer von Ezra bis zum Abschlusse 
der Mischnah. Frankfort 1876.—AÀ second volume has been pub- 
lished under the title, Æinleitung in die Mischnah, i. ; Plan und System 
der Mischnah. Frankfort 1884, 

Weiss, Vin 7 17, Zur Geschichte dcr jüdischen Tradition. Vol. i. 
From the earliest Times down to the Destruction of the Second 
Temple, Vienna 1871; vol. ii. From the Destruction of the Second 
Temple down to the close of the Mishna, 1876; vol. iii. From the 
close cf the Mishna down to the completion of the Babylonian 
Talmud, 1883 ; vol. iv. From the close of the Talmud down to the 
end of the first five thousand years according to Jewish reckoning, 
1867. 
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SCHILLER-SZINESSY, article “ Mishnah” in the Æncyclopaedia Britannica, 
vol. xvi. 1883, pp. 502-508. 

TAYLOR, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirke Aboth and Pereq 
R. Moir in Hebrew and English, with critical and illustrative notes. 
Cambridge 1877. 

RoBiNxsoN, The Evangelists in the Mishna ; or, Illustrations of the Four 
Gospels drawn from Jewish Traditions. London 1859. 

BENNETT, The Mishna as illustrating the Gospel. Cambridge 1884. 

JosT, Geschichte der Israeliten seit der Zeit der Makkabüer, iv. 103 ff.— Also : 
Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten, ii. 114-126. 

Zuxz, Die gottesdiensilichen Vorträge der Juden, 1832, pp. 45f, 86f, 
106 £. 

GRÀTZ, Geschichte der Juden (2 Aufl.), iv. 210-240, 419-422, 430 f., 479— 
485, 494 f.—Aîlso : Beiträge zur Wort- und Sacherklürung der Mischna 
(Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1871).— 
Also: Die Mischna in mündlicher Uceberlieferung erhalten (Monatsschr. 
1873, pp. 35-41). 

DÜüÜxNER, Veranlassung, Zweck und Entwickelung der halachischen und 
halachischen excegetischen Sammlungen während der Tannaiïm-Periode, 
in Umrisse dargestellt (Monatsschraft fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des 
Judenthums, 1871).— Also: À. Juda ha-NasŸs Antheil an unserer 
Mischnah (Monatsschr. 1872, pp. 161-178, 218-235).— Also: Der 
Eïnfluss anderer Tannaiten auf R. Jehuda Hanassis Halachak- 

eststellung (Monatsschr. 1873, pp. 321 ff, 361 E.). 

HAMBURGER, Real-Encyclopaedie für Bibel und Talmud, Abth. ii. 1883, 

pp. 789-798 (art. “ Mischna ”). 


On the scholars quoted and referred to in the Mishna, the “ doctores 
Misnici,” see Div. ïi. vol. i. pp. 351-379 ($ 25, IV.). 


GEIGER, Einiges über Plan und Anordnung der Mischna (Geïger's. Wissen- 
schaftl. Zeitschrift fir jüdische Theologie, Bd. ïi. 1836, pp. 474-492). 
Con, Aufeinanderfolge der Mischnaordnungen (Geiger’s J'ridische Zeitschr. 
fiir Wissensch. und Leben, Bd. iv. 1866, pp. 126-140). 

LANDSBERG, Plan und System in der Aufcinanderfolge der einzelnen Mischna’s 
(Monaisschr. 1873, pp. 208-215). 

DERENBOURG, Les sections et les traités de la Mischnah (Revue des études 
juives, t. ii. 1881, pp. 205-210). 

On the various series of tracts in some of the principal manuscripts and 
editions, see the tabulated list by Strack in Herzogs Real-Encyclop. 
2 Auf. xvii. 302-304. 
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Düxner, Eïniges über Ursprung und Bedeutung des Tractates Edajcth 
(Monatssch. 1871, pp. 33—42, 59-77), 

JeuLINEK, Die Composition der Pirke Aboth (Fürsts Litcraturtlatt des 
Orients, 1849, nos. 31, 34, 35). 

FRANKEL, Zum Tractact Aboth (Monatsschr. 1858, pp. 419-130). 

BRüÜLL, Entstehkung und ursprünglicher Inhalt des Tractates Abot (Jahrbb. 
für jüd. Gesch. und Literatur, vii. 1885, pp. 1-17). 

À complete list of the Old Testament passages, quoted in the Mishna, is 
given by Pinner, Tract. Berachoth, Einl. fol. 216, 


ON THE PALESTINIAN TALMUD. 


Arguments against the yenerally accepted opinion that the Jerusalem 
Talmud had been revised from the Babylonian Talmud, are given in 
Fürst, Literaturblatt des Orients, 1843, nos. 48-51. 

FRANKEL, 0u%7 n29, in Hebrew, with the Latin title: Inéroductio in 
Talmud Hierosolymitanum.  Breslau 1870.— Also : Æiniges über die 
gegenseitigen des Bezichungen des jerusalemischen und babylonischen 
Talmuds (Monatsschr. für Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 
1851-1852, pp. 36-40, 70-80). 

GEIGER, Die jerusalemische Gemara im Gesammtorganismus der talmud. Lit. 
(Jüd. Zeitschr. 1870, pp. 278-306).—Also : Der jerusalem. Talmud im 
Lichte Geiger'scher Hypothesen (Monatsschr. 1871, pp. 120-137). 

\VIESNER, Gibeth Jeruschalaïm. A study on the nature, sonrces, origin, 
conclusion, and on the author of the Jerusalem Talmud, edited with 
critical notes by Smolensky. Vienna 1872, 


ON THE TWO TALMUDS GENERALLY. 


Wozr, Bibhotheca Hebraea, ii. 657-993, iv. 320-456. 

WAEHNER, Antiquitates Ebracorum, de Israeliticae gentis origine fatis, ete., 
vol. 1. pp. 231-584 Güttingen 1742. 

BARCLAY, The Talmud, London 1878 ; containing selected treatises from 
the Mishna and Gemara, with commentary. 

LiGnrrooT, Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, on Gospels, Acts, Romans, and 
1 Corinthians, in Opera Omnia. Francker 1699, vol. ii. pp. 243-749, 
783-998. 

Oont, The Talmud and the New Testament, reprinted from the Modern 
Review. London 1883. 

Deurscn, The Talmud, in Literary Remains. London 1874. 
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Davipsox, article “Talmud ” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 
vol. ii. Edinburgh 1862. 

Pick, article “Talmud” in M‘Clintock and Strong's Cyclop. of Bibl. 
Theol. and Eccl. Literature, New York 1881, pp. 166-187. 

STRACK, article “Thalmud ” in Herzogs Real-Encyclopaedie, xviii. 297— 
369 ; a particularly careful and complete statement of rich and 
voluminous literature. 

Josr, Geschichte der Israeliten seit der Zeit der Makkabüer, Bd. iv. 1824, 
pp. 222 f., 323-398, nebst dem Excurs “ Ueber den Talmud als his- 
torische Quelle,” im Anhang, pp. 264-294 

Zuxz, Die gottesdienstl. Vorträge, pp. 51-55, 94. 

PINNER, Compendium des hierosolym. und babyl. Talmud. Berl. 1832.— 
Also : Ent in den Talmud, vor seiner Ausgabe und Uebersetz. des 
Tractates Berachoth. — Also the first twelve sheets of the same, 
containing Maimonides Preface to Seder Seraim (German and 
Hebrew). 

FÜRsT, Die léterarischen Vorlagen des Tulmuds (Literaturbl. des Orients, 
1850, n. 1 ff.) —Also : Kultur- und Literaturgesch. der J'uden in Asien. 
1 Thi. 1849. 

FRANKEL, Ueber die Laypidarstyl der talm. Historik (Monatsschr. 1851- 
1852, pp. 203-220, 403-421).— Also : Beiträge zur Einl. in den Talmud 
(Monatsschr. 1861, pp. 186-194, 205-219, 258-272). 

GRÂATZ, Die talmudische Chronologie (Monatsschr. 1851-1852, pp. 509- 
521).—Also : Zur Chron. der talm. Zeit (Monatsschr. 1885, pp. 433- 
453, 481-496).—Also : Gesch. der Juden, iv. 384, 408-412. 

PRESSE, art. “Thalmud” in Herzogs Real - Encyclopaedie, 1 Auf, Bd. 
xv. 1862, pp. 615-664. 

Josr, Geschichte des Judenthums, ïi. 202-212. 

EDARRIDE, Étude sur le Talmud (142, p. 8). Montpellier 1869. 

AUERBACH, Das jüdische Obligationsrecht, Bd. i. 1870.—Gives in the very 
full introduction, especially pp. 62-114, a history of the development 
of the Talmud. 

BeüLx, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des babylonischen Talmuds als Schrift- 
werkes (Jahrbb. für jüd. Gesch. und Literatur, ii. 1876, pp. 1-123). 
DEREXBOURG, art. Talmud ” in Lichtenberger’s Encyclopédie des sciences 

religieuses, t. xii. pp. 1009-1038. 

ITAMBURGER, Real-Encyclop. für Bibel und Talmud, Abth. ii. (1883) art. 
“Talmud, Talmudlehrer, Talmudschulen” (pp. 1155-1164), and 
various articles on individual teachers. 

Werss, Zur Geschichte der jüd. Tradition, iii. 1883 
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BLocn, Einblicke in die Geschichte der Entstehung der talmudischen Literatur, 
Vienna 1884 (see also : Brüll’s Jahrbb. für jüd. G'esch. und Literatur, 
vii. 1885, pp. 101-106). 


In the editions of the Babylonian Talmud, in vol. ix., 
at the close of the fourth Seder, we meet with several 
pieces which do not belong to the codex, but in part at 
least reach back to tlie Talmudic age :— 

(a) The Aboth derabbi Nathan, an expansion of the irke 
Aboth, with many stories about the life of the Sage and 
other Hagoadic legends. Its present form was given it first 
in post-Talmudic times. 


A recension of this tract, diverging from the usually printed 
text, has been edited by Taussis, oibe nm, MNwch Shalom; 1st 
part, containing Aboth di KR. Nathan, is a recension differing 
from the printed text, Seder Tannaim w’Amoraim and Varian- 
ten or Pirke Aboth, from manuseripts in the Royal Library at 
Munich, edited and annotated, Munich 1872.——Both recen- 
sions are given by Schechter, Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, hujus 
libra recensiones duas eollatis variis apud bibliothecas et publicas 
et privatas codicibus edidit, Vienna 1887.—A Latin translation 
of the common text is given in Zractatus de patribus: Zabli 
Nathane auctore, in linguam Latinum translatus opera Francisci 
Taileri, London 1654.—Compare generally : Wolf, Zibliotheca 
Hebraca, ni. 855-857.—Zunz, Die gottesdicnstlichen Vorträge, y. 
108 f.—Fürst, Prabliotheca Judaica, 1. p. 19 f—Zedner, Culta- 
loque of Lritish Museum, p. T48. 


(b) The so-called small tracts: on these compare Jost, 
Gesehichte des Judenthums, ü. 237 ff; Zedner, Catalogue, p. 
748 f.; Strack in Herzog, Zeal-Encyclop. xvüi. 328. 

1. Sopherim, on the writing of the roll of the law, and the 
various exercises of the Synagogue. Belonging to post- 
Talmudie times. 


Separate edition : Aascehet Soferim. Der talmudische Trac- 
tat der Schreiber, nach Handschriften herausgeseben und 
commentiré von Jocl Müller, Leipzig 1878. Compare gene- 
rally : Zedner, Catalogue, p. 749; Zunz, Die aottesdienstl. 
Vorträge, p. 96 f.; Iamburger, lical-Enc. Supplom. p. 104 
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2. Ebel rabbathi, or euphemistically Semachoth, not Simehoth, 
on the treatment of corpses, and on the customs observed 
in reference to the dead. It is quoted in the Talmud. 
Zunz, p. 90.  Brüll, however, contests the idea that the 
tract cited in the Talmud ïs identical with the one that 
has come down to us See Hamburger, Supplement, pp. 
51-58. 

3. Kalla,on marital intercourse and on chastity in general. 
According to Zunz, p. 89 £, it is probably older than the 
Jerusalem Talmud. 

4. Derek erez rabba, on social duties, Zunz, p. 110 f.; 
Hamburger, Supplement, p. 50 f. 

5. Derek erez suta, Precepts for Scholars, Zunz, pp. 110-— 
112; Hamburger, Supplement, p. 50 f. Separate edition: 
Der talmudische Tractat Derech rez Suita nach Hand- 
schriften und seltenen Ausgaben mit Parallelstellen und 
Varianten, kritisch bearbeitet, übersetzt und erläutert von 
Abr. Tawrogi, Kônigsberg 1885. 

6. Perek schalom, on peace-making, Zunz, pp. 110-112. 

Seven similar small tracts have been recently published 
by Raphael Kirchheim, under the title nibp mnoon ya 
node, Septem libri Talmudicr parvi Hierosolymitanr, Frank- 
fort 1851. These are the following:—1. Masseeheth Sepher 
Thora ; 2. M. Mesusa; 3. M Tephillin ANA CHR, 
M. Abadim ; 6. M, Kuthim; T7. M. Gerim.—The sixth tract 
was published separatelv, with a commentary, under the 
title: st 95, Znéroduetio in librum Talm. de Samaritanis, 
Frankfort 1851.——-On the tract Gerim, which was earlier 
recognised, see Zunz, p. 90. It is of later date than the 
Talmud.—On all the seven, see Hamburger, Real-Encyclo- 


pacdie, Supplementalband, p. 95, article “ Kleine Tractate ; ” 
Strack in Herzog, Real-Eneyclopaedie, xvi. p. 328 f. 
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II. THE MiprAsHIM. 


In the Mishna and the two Talmuds the Jewish law, the 
Halacha, is codified in systematic order. Another class of 
rabbinical literary works attaches itself closely to the Scrip- 
ture text, commenting upon 16 step by step. These com- 
mentaries or Midrashim, 719, are partly of Ialachic, 
partly of Haggadic contents. In the older ones, Mcchilte, 
Siphra, Siphre, the Halacha predominates ; the more recent 
ones, Aabboth and those following it, are almost exclusively 
Haggadic. The former, in respect of age and contents, 
stand in very close relation to the Mishna; the latter 
belong to à later period, and are not the product of juristic 
discussion, but the residuum of practical lectures delivered 
in the synagogue. The following three works therefore form 
a group by themselves :— 

1. Mechilta, Knb5, on a portion of Exodus. 

2. Siphra, N°20, on Leviticus. 

3. Siphre or Siphri, "an, on Numbers and Deuteronomy. 

All the three were frequently made use of in the Talmud ; 
Siphra and Siphre being also expressly quoted (Zunz, Die 
gottesdienstl. Vorträye, 46, 48; on Mechilta, see Geiger’s 
Zeuschr. 1866, p. 125). In their original form they date 
back to the second century after Christ, but were revised 
aud altered in later times. The Mechilta is ascribed to 
PR hmael See on him, Div. ii vol. i. pp. 373, 314) 
This opinion, however, is based simply on the fact that 
iu Mechilta, as well as in Siphre, sayings of KR. Ishmael 
and those of his school are very frequently quoted. The 
theory of Geiger is extremely problematical, that the original 
form of the Mechilta and Siphre represented an older ITala- 
chic tendency, which had already disappeared from the 
Mishna, Siphra, and Tosephta.—The Ilagsada is only feebly 


represented in Siphra, more strongly in Mechilta, and in 
DIV I VOL. L K 
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Siphre “there are considerable passages almost exclusively 
Haggadic, which comprise at least three-seventh parts of the 
whole work” (Zunz, Die gott. Vorträge, p. 84 f.).—The language 
of these, as well as of the other Midrashim, is Hebrew. 


On the older editions of these three Midrashim, see Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebraea, ï. 1349-1352, 1387-1389 ; iv. 1025, 1030 f. 
—Fürst, Pibliotheca Judaica, ii. 76 f., in. 125, 126. — Stein- 
schneider, Cataloqus librorum Hebr. in Pibliotheca Bodieiana, 
Berol. 1852-1860, col. 597 sq., 627 sq. — Zedner, Catalogue 
of the Hebrew Books in the Library of the British Museum, 1867, 
pp. 515 f., 699 £. — More recent editions are the following :— 

nrbon. Mechilta. Der älteste halachische und hagadische 
Commentar zum zweiten Buch Moses. Krit. bearbeitet von J. 
H. Weiss, Vienna 1865. 

nn mot 90 Gp bRpmen sons nnbton 50, Wechilta de Rabbi 
Jshkmael, the oldest Halachic and Haggadic Midrash on Exodus. 
Edited after the oldest printed editions, with critical note, 
explanatious, indices, aud introduction by M. Friedmann, 
Vienna 1870 (reviewed in A#onatsschr. 1870, pp. 278-284). 

9 2973 ANN 390 NY 27 27 KE, with commentary (“ Hatora 
vehamitva””), Bucharest 1860. 

21 2972 NMA 92 Min 27 ‘27 N°9, also under the title: Sifra, 
Barajtha zum Leviticus, mit dem Commentar des Abraham ben 
David, ete., ed. by Weiss, Vienna 1862. 

"D. Sifré debé Rab, der älteste halachische und hagadische 
Midrasch zu Numeri und Deuteronomium, ed. by Friedmann, 
Vienna 1864. 

À Latin translation of the Afechilta is given in Ugolini 
Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrum, vol. xiv. Also à Latin transla- 
tion of Siphra in the same volume, and of Siphre in vol. xv. 

On the three above-named Midrashim generally, compare : 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, ü. 1349 sqq., 1387 sqq.; ii. 1202, 
1209 ; iv. 1025, 1030 sq.—Zunz, Die gottesdiensthichen Vorträge, 
pp. 46-48, 84 f—Frankel, Zlodcgetica in Mischnam, p. 307 sqaq. 
— Derenbourg, Aistoire de la Palestine, pp. 393-395. — Joel, 
Notizen zum Buche Daniel. Etwas über die Bücher Sifra und 
Sifre, Breslau 1873.— Weber, System der altsynag. palästinischen 
Theoloqie, 1880, p. xix. f.—Strack, art. “ Midrash” in Herzog, 
Real - Encyclopacdie, ix. 1881, p. 752 f — Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopaedie für Bibel und Talmud, ÿ. pp. 721-724, 1166 ff, 
articles Afechilta aud Talmud. Schriften. — Schiller-Szinessy, 
article “Mishnah” in the ÆEncyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xvi. 
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1883, p. 507 Î.—Hoffnann, Pemerkungen zur Kritik der Mischna 
(Magazin für die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, xi. 1884, pp. 
17-50). 

On rire and Siphre: Geiger, Urschrift und Ucbersrt- 
zungen der Bibel, pp. 454-450.— Also: Jüd. Zoitschr. für Wis- 
sensch. und Lcben, 1866, pp. 96-126, and for 1871, pp. 5-30.— 
Pick, T'ert- Varianten aus Mechilta und Sifre (Zeitschr. für die 
ulttest. Wissensch. 1886, pp. 101-121). 

On Mechilta: Frankel, Monatsschrift für Gesch. und W'is- 
sensch. des Jud. 1853, pp. 388-398 ; 1854, pp. 149-158, 191-196. 

On Siphra: Frankel, Monatsschrift, 1854, pp. 387-392, 453- 
461. Geiger, Jüd. Zeitschr. Xi 1875, pp. 20-60. 

Besides Siphre, there is yet another Midrash, on Numbers, 
the so-called second or small Siphre, Siphre suta, NON “5, 
which is known only from repeated quotations oiven from it 
in Yalkut and other Midrashic works. It seems also to have 
belonged to the T'annaite period. See in regard to it: Zunz, 
Die gottesdienstiichen Vorträge, p. 48; Prüll, Der kleine Sifre, 
in the Jubelschrift sum siebzigsten Geburtstage des Prof. Dr. I. 
Grätz, Breslau 1887, pp. 179-195. 


The following Midrashim contain almost nothing but 
Hagsada :— 

4. Rabboth, ma, or Midrash Rabboth, na tm. 

This is made up of a collection of Midrashim on the 
Pentateuch and the five Megilloth (the Song, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, EÉcclesiastes, Esther), which took their rise in very 
different times, but were subsequently gathered together as 
one whole under the above name. 

(a) Bereshith Rabba, on Genesis. Acecording to Zunz, it 
was compiled in Palestine during the sixth century. The 
last five chapters on Gen. xlvii 28, and what follows, 
hence from the opening words of the passage “M, called also 
Vaiechi rabba, are eertainly of later date; according to Zuuz, 
p. 255 f., of the eleventh or twelfth century. Compare 
senerally : Zunz, pp. 174-179, 254-256. Lerner, Anlage 
des Bereschith rabba und seine Quellen, in Mag. für die Wiss. 
des Jud. book vi. 1880, and book vin. 1881. Wunsche, Der 
Maidrash Bereschit Habba, ins Deutsche übertragen, Leipzig 1881. 
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(b) Skemoth Eublu, on Exodus, owes its origin to the same 
pen as Waicehi rabba, and so belongs to the eleventh or 
twelfth century. Zunz, pp. 256-258. Wüusche, Der Midrash 
Shemoth Labba, ins Deutsehe übertragen, Leipzig 1882. 

(ce) Vayyikra ZLabba, on Levitiens, was compiled, accord- 
ing to Zunz, in Palestine, somewhere about the middle of 
the seventh century. Zunz, pp. 181-184 Wünsche, Der 
Aidrash Wajikra Eubba, ins Deutsche übertragen, Leipzig 
1884. 

(d) Bamidbar Æabla, on Numbers, written, according to 
Zunz, by two different authors, both of whom made use of 
Pesikta, Tunchuma, Pesikta Rabbathi, and the works of still 
later Rabbis. Zunz places the second author in the twelfth 
century. Compare generally: Zunz, pp. 258-262, Wünsche, 
Der Midrash Bemidbar Rabba, ins Deutsche übertragen, Leipzig 
1885. 

(ce) Debarim Æubba, on Deuteronomy, compiled, according 
to Zunz, abont Ab. 900. Zunz, pp. 251-253. Wünsche, 
Der Midrush Debarim Habla, ins Deutsche übertragen, Leipzig 
1882. 

(f) Shir Hashirim ÆRalba, on the Song, also called 
Ægadath Chasith, from the words with which it opens. It 
belongs to the later Midrashim, but is “presumably older 
than the Poesilta Habbathi”"  Zunz, p. 263 ff  Chodowski, 
Observationes criticue in Midrash Shir Hashirim secundum 
cod, Monac. 50 Orient, Halle 1877. Wünsche, Der Midrash 
Shir La-Schirin, ins Deutsche übertragen, Leipzig 1850. 

(g) Midrash Ruth, somewhere about the same date as the 
preceding.  Zuwz,p. 265.  Wünsche, Der Midrash Ruth Rabba, 
ins Deutsche übertragen, Leipzig 1883. 

(2) Midrash Echa, on Lamentations, also called Zeha 
Lubbathi. It was compiled, according to Znnz, in Palestine, 
in the second half of the seventh centnry.  Zunz, pp. 179- 
181. J, Abrahams, 7e Sources of the Midrash Echah 
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Rabbah, Leipzig Dissertation, 1881. Wünsche, Der Midrush 
Echa Habbati, ins Deutsche übertrugen, Leipzig 1881. 

(1) Midrash Kohelcth, or Kohelcth Eubbau, belonging 10 
somewhere about the same time as the Midrashim on the 
Song and on Ruth. Zunz,p. 265 f. Wünsche, Der AHidrush 
Koheleth, ins Deutsche übertragen, Leipzig 1880. 

(k) Midrash Esther, ox UHagadath Megilla, makes use of, 
according to Zunz, p. 151, Josippon, written about An. 
940, and first quoted in the thirteenth century. Zunz, p. 
264 f  Wünsche, Der Midrash eum Buche Esther, 1ùs 
Deutsche übertragen, Leïpzig 1881.—Originally, according to 
Jellinek and Buber, elosely connected with this Midrash, is 
the “Midrash Abba Gorion,” edited by Jellinek, Let Lu- 
Midrash, 1 1853, pp. 1-18; and by Puber, Summluny 
agadischer Commentare zum Buche Esther, Wilna 1886. 
Compare also PBrüll, Jukrbb. für jüd. Gesch. und Literatur, 
vil 1887, pp. 148-154, who expresses himself apposed to 
Jellinek and Buber's view. 


On the entire Zabboth and its editions, compare gencrallr : 
Wolf Pilliotheca Hebrueu, ñ. 1423-1427, iii. 1213, iv. 104, 
1058. — Stemschneider, Cutaloqus libr. Hebr. in Pibliothecum 
Bodleian., col. 589-594. — Zedner, Cutaloque of Hebrew Books an 
the Library of the British Museum, pp. 539-512.—Ktrack, art. 
* Midrash ” in Herzog, L'cal-Encuclopaedie, ix. 1881, pp. 753-755. 
—Schiller-Szinessy, art. “Midrash ” in the Zncyclopuedia Britun- 
nica, Vol. xvi. 1883, p. 285 f.—Theodor, Die Midraschim zum 
Pentateuch und der dreijährige palästinensische Cyclus (Wonut. 
1885, 1886, 1887), seeks to show that the chapter division 
rests on the three years’ Palestinian eyele— Hamburger, /eul- 
Eneyclopaedie für Bibel und Talmud, Supplementalband, pp. 
107-111, art. “ Midrash Rabha.”— Editions with Hebrew eom- 
Inentaries are numerous in recent thnes. For example, that of 
Warsaw 1874, of Wilna 1878. 


D. Pesikta, Knp'oa. 
The Pesikta does not treat of « whole hiblical book, but of 
the biblical lessons for the feast days and the more important 
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Sabbaths of the entire year, taking up sometimes the readings 
of the day from the lentateuch and sometimes those from the 
prophets (Zunz, p. 190) Since the work is frequently 
quoted from in the later literature, Zunz made the attempt to 
reconstruct the text without having a copy of the work within 
reach, and succeeded in producing what in all essential points 
agrees with the original. The complete text was first edited 
by Buber in A.Dæ. 1868.—Owing to its manifold resemblances 
to Bereshith Rabba, Vayyikra Kabla, and ÆEcha Rabbathi, 
Zunz, p. 195, considered that the text of the Pesikta mnst be 
revarded as dependent on these, and hence set down the time 
of its composition at A.D. 700. So also Geiger, Weiss, and 
Hamburver. On the contrary, Buber, Berliner, and Theodor 
regard the Pesikta as older than those Midrashim.—It must 
have originally begun with the reading for the New Year 
(Zunz, p. 191; Geiger, Zeütschrift for 1869, p. 191); whereas 
in the manuscripts which Buber follows it begins with the 
Feast of Dedication. 

Edition : Knp'D», lesikta. Die älteste Hagada, redigirt in 
Palästina von Rab Kahana. Herausgeseben nach einer im 
Zefath vorsefundenen und in Aegypten copirten Handschrift 
durch den Verein Âekize Nirdamim. Mit kritischen Bemer- 
kungen, Verbesserungen und Vergleichungen der Lesearten 
anderer drei Handschriften in Oxford, Parma und Fez, nebst 
einer ausführlichen Eïnleitung von Salomon Buber, Lyk 1868. 
German translation : Wünsche, Pesikta des Rab Kahana, nach 
der Buber’schen Textausgabe in’s Deutsche übertragen, Leipzig 
1885. 

Compare generally : Zunz, pp. 185-226.—Carmoly, Pesikta 
(Monatsschrift, 1854, pp. 59-65).—Grätz, Geschichte der Juden, 
iv. 495 ff — Weber, System der altsynagog. paläst. Theol. p. xxn. 
—Strack, article “ Midrash ” in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedic, 1x. 
1881, p. 755 f—Hamburger, Real-Encyclopaedie für Bibel und 
Talmud, Supplementalband, p. 117 ff, art. “ Pesikta.” 

Besides this Pesikta de Rab Kahana, or Pesikta simply, 
there are other two works which bear that name :— 

(a) Pesikta Rabbathi, which, like the older Pesikta, treats 
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of the biblical readings for certain feast days and Sabbaths of 
the Jewish year. The date of its origin is the second half ot 
the ninth century. Zunz, p. 244. 

(b) Pesikta Sutarta, a Midrash on the Pentateuch and the 
five Megilloth, by R. Tobia ben Elieser of Mainz, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. It was quite a mistake to 
give to this book the name of Pesikta, for it has nothing 
at all in common with the other two books that bear this 
name. Compare Zunz, pp. 293-295. A Latin translation 
is given in Ugolinis Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrarum, 
vols. xv. and xvi. 

On these two works and their editions see: Wolf, Zibliothcea 
ITebraea, 1. 391, 720 f,, iv. 1031.—Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaiea, 11. 
160, ii. 427.—Steinschneider, Catalog. libr. Hebr. in Biblioth. 
Bodl., col. 631 sq., 2674 sq.—Zedner, Cataloque of Hebrew Books 
in Library of British Museum, pp. 633, 758.—Strack in Herzog, 
Peal-Eneyclopaedie, ix. 756. Hamburger, Real-Encyclop., Supple- 
ment, pp. 119-122, art. “ Pesikta.” 

A “New Pesikta/” which is closely related to the Pesikta 
Rabbathi, but shorter and more popular in style than it, has 
been edited by Jellinek in his Pet ha-Midrash, vol. vi. 1877, 
pp. 56-70. 

6. Pirke derabbi Elieser, mx ‘3 ‘pes, or Buraytha derubbi 
Elieser, ny$s ‘3 Kama, 

A Haggadie work, in fifty-four chapters, which follows ïin 
all essential respects the course of the pentateuchal history. 
It goes into specially minute details about the creation ant 
the first man, and then asaiu it lingers over the story of the 
patriarchs and the Mosaic age.—[It was written at the earliest 
not before the eighth century (Zunz, p. 277). 

Compare : Wolf, Bibliotheea Hebraea, 1. 173 sq., ti. 110, 1v. 
1032. — Zunz, pp. 271-277. — Sachs, Pemerkungen über das 
gegenseitige Verhältniss der Beraita des Samuel und der Pirke de 
R. Eliesar (Monatssehr. 1851-1852, pp. 277-282).—Strack and 
Hamburger are referred to in the last note. VPinner gives an 


outline of its contents in the introduction to his translation of 
the tract Berachoth (1842).—A list of editions, ete. is given by 
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Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 1 232.—Steinschneïder, Cataloqus, 
col. 633 sq.—Zedner, Cutaloque, p. 221.—A Latin translation is 
given by Vorstius, Capitula KR. Elieser ex Hebraco in Latinum 
translatu, Lugd. Bat. 1644.—Proof that the Barajtha derabbi 
Elieser is different from the Barajtha KR. Samuel is given by 
Zunz in Steinschneider’s Æebr. Bibliographie, vol. v. 1862, 
pl 

7. Tanchuma, Non, or Yelumdenu, 130. 

A Midrash on the Pentateuch. Zunz fixes the date of its 
composition in the first half of the ninth century, and assumes 
that it had its origin in Europe, perhaps in Greece or in the 
south of Italy. It obtained the name Yelamdenu from its 
frequent use of the formula : “ It is taught us by our Master ” 
—Yelamdenu rabbenu.—Zunz has proved, pp. 226-229, that 
both of these designations, Yelamdenu and Tanchuma, were 
originally applied to one and the same Midrash. But the 
author of Yalkut had before him two different recensions, 
which he distinguished as Yelamdenn and Tanchuma (Zunz, 
p. 229 f). And the common printed text is also distin- 
guished from both of these as a comparatively recent 
abbreviation of Tanchuma ; so that we have in all no less 
than three recensions of the text of this Midrash. Buber 
edited the original text of Tanchuma in 1885. Up to this 
time, however, we have no complete text of Velamdenu. In 
opposition to Buber’s opinion, that the original Tanchuma is 
older than Bereshith Rabba, Pesikta, or the Babylonian 
Talmud, Neubauer has written in the Revue des éludes juives, 
xii. 225 sq. and Brüll in the Jahrbbl. für jüd. Geschichte 
und Literatur, viüi. 121 ff Tanchuma, however, is un- 
doubtedly the oldest Haggadic Midrash on the whole Penta- 
teuch (Zunz, p. 253). 

On the common printed text and its editions: Wolf, Biblio- 
theca Hebraea, i. 1159 sq., in. 11066 sq., 1v. 1035.—Fürst, Priblio- 
theca Judaica, ii. 409.—Steinschneïder, Cataloqus, col. 596 sq. 


—_Zedner, Catalogue, p. 543.—Recent editions have been issued 
at Stettin 1864, at Warsaw 1875. 
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Midrasch Tanchuma. Ein agadischer Comimentar zum 
Pentateuch von Rabbi Tanchuma ben Rabbi Abba. Zum 
ersten Male nach Handschriften aus den Bibliotheken zu 
Oxford, Rom, Parma und München herausgegeben etc. von 
Salomon Buber, 3 vols., Wilna 1885. 

Fragments from Velamdenu and Tanchuma are given in 
Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, vol. vi. 1877,pp. 79-105. Fragments 
of Yelamdenu in Neubauer, Le midrasch Tanchuma et extraits 
du Yélaindénu et de petits midraschim (licvue des études juives, 
xill. 1886, pp. 224-238 ; xiv. 1887, pp. 92-113). 

For à general information reference may be made to the 
following : Zunz, pp. 226-258.— Weber, System der Alt- 
synagogalen  Palästinisehen  Theologie, XX1V. f.— Strack in 
Herzos, Æeal-Eneyclopaedie, 1x. 757 f. — Theodor, Puber's 
Tanchuma (Monatsschr. 1885, pp. 35-42, 422-451). Die Mid- 
raschim zum Pentateuch und der dreiährige palästinensisehe 
Cyclus (Monatsschr. 1885, 1886, 1887). — Bacher, Zu Puber's 
Tanchuma-Ausqabe (Monatssehr. 1885, pp. 551-554). — Ham- 
burger, leal-Eneyelopaedie für Bivel und Talmud, Supplement- 
albaud, p. 154 f,, art. “Tanchuma.”—Brüll, Juhrbd. für jüd. 
Gesch. 1887, pp. 121-144. 


8. Vulkut Shimoni, snyow wp$ (from bpf, to collect). 

This is an immense Midrashic compilation on the whole 
Hebrew Bible, in which, after the style of the patristic 
Catenae, explanations of each separate passage are put down 
in order, collected from the older works.  According to Zunz, 
p. 299 f,the work was composed in the first half of the 
thirteenth century.—A certain Rabbi Simeon Haddarshan is 
named as the compiler, whose native place or residence is 
said to have been Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Znnz supposes 
that he was Simeon Kara, who, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, lived in South Germany. 


Compare : Wolf, Pibliotheca Jebrara, 1. 1129 sq., ti. 1138, 
—/Æunz, pp. 295-303.—LRapoport in Aerem Chemed (written in 
Hebrew), vi. 4 ff—Fürst, Zilbliotheca Judaira, 11. 327 sq.— 
Steinschneider, Cataloqus, col. 2600-2604—/cdner, Catalogue, 
p. 702.—Strack in Herzog, leal-Encyclopacdie,ix. T38.— Recent 
edition, Warsaw 1876-1877. 
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III. TarGuus. 


The Targums or Aramaic translations of the Old Testament 
also belong to the Rabbinical Literature, inasmuch as 
expression is given in them likewise to the traditional 
understanding of the Scripture text. This is especially true 
of those which are not strictly literal, but rather free para- 
phrastic renderings of the original We mention here only 
the Targums on the Pentateuch and on the Prophets, for the 
Tareums on the Sacred Writings or Kethubim can scarcely 
come under consideration bv us owing to their late 
orisin. 

1. ONKELOS ON THE PENTATEUCH. The few notices abont 
the person of Onkelos that are to be found in the Talmud 
describe him sometimes as a scholar and friend of the elder 
Gamaliel, according to which he must have lived about the 
middle of the first century aîter Christ, sometimes as a con- 
temporary of KR. Elieser and R. Joshua, according to which 
he must have lived in the first half of the second century. 
They agree only in this one particular, that he was a proselyte.* 
The Chaldaic translation of the Pentateuch which has been 
ascribed to him is distinguished from all other Targums by 
its almost painful literalness® Only in a few, and those 
mostly poetic, passages (Gen. xlix.; Num. xxiv.; Dent. 
xXxxii.—xxxiii.), does it incline towards the Haggada by fanciful 
exposition.” In other places departures from the text have 
been occasioned simply by a desire to avoid anthropomor- 
phisms and expressions or modes of representation that 


35 See De Wette, Introduction to the Old Testament, Boston 1843, 
$ 58. Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten, p. 4. 

36 Nôüldeke, Die alttestamentl. Literatur, p. 257 f. 

87 Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vorträge, p. 62. Specimens of translation in 
Volck, art. “Thargumim” in Herzog, Real-Encyclopaedie, xv. 366-369. 
Hiäüvernick, Introduction to the Old Testament, Edin. 1852, p. 332. 
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seemed to be unworthy of God.® The dialect of Onkelos is, 
according to Geiger ® and Frankel* the East Aramaic or 
Babylonian. Nôldeke in his earlier writings“! descrihed it 
as “a somewhat later development of the Palestinian Aramaie 
already represented in some of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment ;” but latterlÿ he has adopted the more definite view, that 
Onkelos is a Palestinian production re-edited in Babylon, “in 
general conformed in respect of language to the Old Pales- 
tinian dialect, bnt in respect of particular phrases very 
decidedly coloured by the dialect of Babylon.” * 
early period Onkelos secured a great reputation. The Paby- 


At a very 


lonian Talmud and the Midrashim frequently quote passages 
from it* And in later times, indeed, it had an entire 
Masora devoted to itself It has been often printed, 
eg. in the rabbinieal Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf, and 
in the Fondon Polyglott.  Berliner has issued à critical 
edition.‘ 

2. JONATHAN ON THE PROPHETS. Jonathan ben Uzziel 


is said to have been a scholar of Hillel, and must therefore 
have lived during the first decades ot the Christian era. 


The Targum ascribed to him embraces all the Prophets, 


3% Volck in Eerzog, p. 369.—Langen, Das J'udenthum in Pulüstina, 
pp. 209 fF., 268 Î.—AMaybaum, Die Anthropomorphien und Anthropopathien 
bei Onlielos, etc. Breslau 1870.—Geiger, J'üd, Zeitschr. 1871, pp. 96-102. 

59 Geiger’s Jüdische Zeitschrift, 1871, p. 93. 

49 Zu dem Targum der Propheten, p. 5 f. 

Die alttestamentl. Literatur, p. 257. 

#2 Jat. Centralbl. 1877, p. 305. 

43 See the passages in Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. V'ortrüge, p. 63 L. 

# Compare Bleck, Zntroduction to the Old Testament, $ 350, London 
1869, vol. ii. p. 440 Ê — Berliner, Die Massorah zum Taryum Ontelos. 
Leipzig 1877. 

45 Targum Onkelos. Herausgegeben und erläutert von A. Berliner, 
vol. ïi. text; vol. ii. notes, introduction, and index. Berlin 1884. 
Specimens of the text with Babylonian system of points are given in 
Merx, Chrestomathia targumica, 1888. 

46 See the passages in De Wette, Infrodurtion to the Old Testament, 
$ 58  Volck, p. 209. 
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Nebiim, that is, the historical books and the prophets 
properly so called. It is distinguished from the Targum 
of Onkelos by its decidedly more paraphrastie character. 
“ Even in the case of the historical books Jonathan often 
acts the part of an expositor; in the case of the prophetical 
books again, such a style of exposition is uninterruptedly 
pursued as makes it really a Hagoadic work” In respect 
of dialect, what was said above of Onkelos is equally appli- 
cable here. Jonathan also soon attained a hish reputation, 
and is very frequently quoted in the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim Like Onkelos, it has been often printed; eg. in 
the rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf, and in the 
London Polyglott. Lagarde issued a small critical edition on 
the basis of a codex Reuchlinianus. 

According to the traditional views which we have thus 
reported, the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan were written 
somewhere about the middle of the first century after Christ. 
Zunz and many recent scholars still are inclined to set them 
down to that period. But this opinion has been ably 
contested, especially by Geiger. A series of circumstances 
strongly supports the idea that both works must have been 
wrought up in Babylon, where a rabbinical school had been 
first established during the third century after Christ. Geiger 
therefore assumes that both Targums were composed, or 
rather revised and edited, in Babylon not before the fourth 
century.”  Frankel agrees with him in all essential points, 
only putting Onkelos a little earlier, as belonging to the third 

47 Zunz, pp. 62, 63. On the character of the translation and para- 
phrase of Jonathan, see Bleek, Introduction, vol. ii. pp. 441, 442. Keil, 
Introduction, vol. ïÿ. p. 260. Hävernick, /utroduction to the Old Testament, 
Edin. 1852, p. 533. Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten, pp. 13-40. 

45 See the passages in Zunz, p. 63. 

#% Prophetae Clhalduice. Paulus de Lagarde e fide codicis Reuchliniam 
edidit. Lips. 1872.—Specimens of the text with Babylonian pointing iu 


Merx, Chrestomathia taryumica, 1888. 
50 Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzunaen der Bibel, 185%, p. 164. 
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century! This latter opinion might be supported by the fact 
that Onkelos seems to have been made use of by Jonathan.” 
The idea that the Targnm on the Prophets was edited in the 
fourth century is also confirmed by tradition, for the Baby- 
lonian Talmud quotes it as the “ Targum of R. Joseph,” a 
Babylonian teacher of the fourth eentury.® But as to 
Onkelos, nothing whatever is known of his existence save 
that he composed the Targum that is named after him. 
For the notice whieh the Babylonian Talmud (/egilla 3a) 
gives of Oukelos and his Chaldaean translation of the 
Pentateuch, is to be found in the parallel passage in the 
Jerusalem Talmud attached to the name of Aquila and his 
Greek translation (Jer. Megilla i. 9). And the latter is 
undoubtedly the original form of the statement. Elsewhere, 
too, the names otpxx and obpp are interchanged.* It seems 
therefore that in Babylon the old and correct statement 
about a translation of the Pentateuch by the proselyte 
Aquila was erroneously attached to the anonymous Chaldacan 
Targum, and that the name Onkelos therefore is merely a 
corruption of the name Aquila® But even if the two 
Targums were first issued during the third and fouwrth 
centuries, it cannot be doubted that they are based upon 
earlier works, and only form the conelusion of a process that 
had been going on for several centuries. Even the Mishna 
speaks of Chaldee translations of the Pible* The New 
Testament is sometimes found in its rendering of Old Testa- 
ment passages in striking agreement with the Targums (ey. 
in Eph. iv. 8)—a clear proof that the Iatter in respect of 


SÙ Zu dem Targum der Propheten, pp. 8-11. 

8 Zunz, p. 63 De Wette, $ 58. 

5% Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten, p. 10. 

5% De Wette, Zntroduction to the Old Testament, $ 58. 

55 Bleek, Zntroduction to the OÙ Testament, vol. ii. p. 441. Herzfeld, 
(reschichte des Volkes Israel, iïi. 61-64. Berliner, T'argum Onkelos, ii. 98. 

56 Fadayim iv. 5. 
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their materials reached back to the Apostolic age Also 
express mention is made of a Tarsum on Job in the period 
preceding the overthrow of the temple” Fragments even 
from the time of John Hyrcanus are preserved in our 
Targums* From all this it is evident that in our Targums 
materials are made use of which had been gradually amassed 
during many generations, and that tie works which we now 
possess were preceded by earlier written treatises. The 
linguistic character of the Targums, as Nôldeke has quite 
correctly maiutained, testifies to the history of their origin. 
For in spite of their being revised and issued in Babylon, 
the Palestinian character of their langnage is unques- 
tionable. 

3. PSEUDO -JONATIIAN AND JERUSALMI ON THE PENTA- 
TEUCH.  Besides Onkelos, there are other two Targums on 
the Peutateuch, one of which contains the whole of the Penta- 
teuch, while the other comprises only separate verses, and 
vives often only renderings of isolated words. The former is 
ascribed to Jonathan ben Uzziel ; the latter is designated by 
the editors “ Targum Jerusalmi” That the former cannot 
have been written by the author of the Targum on the 
l’rophets has long been generally admitted. But Zunz” 
has also shown that Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalini are only 
two different recensions of one and the same Targum; that 
both are quoted by older authorities (Aruch and Elia) under the 


>? 


name “ Tarzum Jerusahni ;” and that even the recension now 
existing only as a fragment had been before the older authors 
in its complete form. The last statement may be questioned. 
Geiger thinks that the fragmentary Targum was from the 
beginning only “a collection of detached glosses” not 


probably on the Pseudo-dJonathan but on the primary 


5° Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vorträge, p. 61 f. 
58 Nôüldeke, Lie alttestamentl. Literatur, p. 256. 
# Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vorträge, pp. 66-72. 
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recension.®  According to Seligsohn and Volck, the Jerusalmi 
was “ not a fragment of what had originally been a complete 
paraphrase, but a Haggadic supplement and a collection of 
marginal glosses and various readings on Onkelos: but 
Pseudo-Jonathan, on this basis and, upon the whole, with 
the same tendency, composed à later redaction of the 
Jerusalmi.” © 


a collection of portions from the oldest Palestinian Targuin. 


Bacher regards the fragmentary Targum as 


On the basis of the latter arose on the one side Onkelos, on 
the other side Pseudo-Jonathan, who already made use of 
Onkelos.® At any rate, Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalmi are 
most intimately related to one another, and might best be 
designated as Jerusalmi I. and IL The attributing to 
Jonathan of the more complete issue is probably due to 


an erroneous interpretation of the abbreviation à, which 
means "DEA" OMR This Jerusalem Targum transmitted 
in its twofold recension is related to the Targum of Onkelos 
as “a midrash for the simple explanation of words.  Onkelos 
is only sometimes an expositor; the Jerusalemite is only 
sometimes a translator ” (Zunz, p. 72). “ His language is a 
Palestinian dialect of the Aramaic; hence we must pitch upon 
Syria or Palestine as its authors native country; and this 
assumption is confirmed by the oldest examples we have of 


the way in which the work was referred to—2N7£" FN Diinn ? $ 
(Zuuz, p. 73). As to the date, Pseudo-Jonathan, seeing that 


in his work there occur the names of a wife and daughter of 


Mohammed, cannot have composed it before the seventh or 
cighth century. ® But besides those later portions it con- 


% Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Dibel, p. 455. 

61 Herzog, Real- Encyclonaedie, xv. 372. 

®® Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenland. Gescllsch. 1874, p. GO. 

#Æuuz, p. ‘1. 

‘4 Zunz, p. 66. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 166. 

€8 Zunz, pp. 75-77. Geiger, p. 165. Nüldeke, Die alttestimentliche 
Lteratur, p. 259. 
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tains, like the other Targums, and perhaps even to a greater 
extent thau these, fragments from a very early period, so that 


it may justly be styled “a thesaurus of views from various 


1 66 


centuries.” ‘—Both recensions have often been printed, as, 


e.g., in the London Polyglott. 


For the literature on the Targums and their editions, see : 
Wolf, Bibliothcca Hcbraea, ü. 1189 sqq.—Le Long, Pibliotheca 
sacra, ed. Masch, Part ïi. vol. 1 1781, pp. 23-49.—Fürst, Piblio- 
theca Judaica, . 105-107, ii. 48.—Steinsehneider, Cataloqus 
libr. hebr. in Bibliothce. Podlei. col. 165-174.—Berliner, Targum 
Onkclos, 1884, ii 175-200.—Volek in Herzog, Real-Encyclo- 
puedie, xv. 1885, pp. 375-377. 


OX THE TARGUMS GENERALLY. 


ITÂverNiICK, À General Historico-Critical Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, translated by Dr. Lindsay Alexander, Edin. 1852, pp. 
328-330. 

ETHERIDGE, The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan ben Uzziel on the 
Pentateuch ; with the fragments of the Jerusalem Targum : from 
the Chaldee. 2 vols. London 1862-1865. 

DeutscH, article “ Ancient Versions” in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, American edition, vol. iv. pp. 3395-3424. 

Davipsox, article  Targum ” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture. Ginsburg: Articles in the same Cyclopaedia on “ Onkelos ” 
and “ Jonathan.” 

De Werts, Introduction to the Old Testament, $ 58, and corresponding 
parts of the Introductions of Keil and Bleek. 

Targums on Ruth and Jonab, literally translated by ©. T. Crane. New 
York 1888. 

Zuxz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden, 1832, pp. 61-83. 

WEBER, System der altsynagogalen Palästinischen Theologie, 1880, pp. 
XI.-XiX. 

Hezvicus, De chaldaicis bibliorum paraphrasibus. Giessen 1612. 

CarPzOv, Critica sacra V. T. 1728, pp. 430-481. According to Winer, 
Grammatik des bibl, und targum. Chaldaismus, what more recent 
works give about the Targums is largelÿ taken from these treatises 
of Helvicus and Carpzov. 


6 Nôüldeke, Die alttestamentliche Literatur, p. 259. 
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Wozr, Bibliotheca Iebraea, vol. ii. 1135-1191, iv. 730-734. 

Eicanorx, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, Bd. ïi. (4 Aufl. 1823) pp. 
1-122. 

GrRoERER, Das Jahrhundert des Tleils (1838), ï. 36-59. 

FürsTr, Literaturblatt des Orients, 1840, Nos. 44-47. 

FRANKREL, Erniges zu den Targumim (Zeitschrift für die religiüsen Inter- 
essen des Judenthums, 1846, pp. 110-120). 

HerzrELD, Geschichte des Volkes J'israel, Bd. üüi. (1857) pp. 61 ff., 551 ff. 

GEIGER, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel (1857), pp. 162-167. 

VoLcr, art. “ Thargumim ” in Herzog’s Real-Encyelop. 1 Aufñl. xv. (1862) 
pp. 672-683 ; 2 Auf. xv. (1885) pp. 365-377. 

LANGEN, Das J'udenthums in Palüstina (1866), pp. 70-72, 209-218, 268 fF, 
418 ff. 

NÔLDERE, Die alttestamentliche Literatur (1868), pp. 255-262. 

BÔHL, F'orschungen nach einer Volkisbibel zur Zeit Jesu (1873), pp. 140-168. 

SIEGFRIED, Philo von Alexandria (1875), p. 281 f. 

HAMBURGER, L'eal- Encyclopaedie fiir Bibel und Talmud. 

MErx, Pemerkungen über die Vocalisation der Targume (Abhandlungen 
und Vortrüge des fünften internationalen Orientalisten-Congresses zu 
Berlin 1881, ii. 1: Abhandlungen und Vorträüge der semitischen und 
afrikanischen Section, Berlin 1882, pp. 142-225).— Also: Johannes 
Buxtorfs des Vaters Targumcommentar Dabylonia (Zeitschrift für wissen- 
schaftl. Theologie, 1887, pp. 280-299, 462-471 ; 1888, pp. 41-48). 


ON ONKELOS,. 


WINER, De Onkeloso ejusque paraphrasi chaldaïea, Lips. 1820. 

MayBaum, Die Anthropomorphien und Anthropopathien bei Onkelos 
und den spätern Targumim mit besonderer Beriücksichtigung der 
Ausdrücke Memra, Jekara und Schechintha. Breslau 1870. 

SINGER, Onkelos und das Verhältniss seines Targums zur Halacha. 
Berlin 1881. 

BERLINER, Targum Onkelos, herausgegeben nnd erläutert, vol. ii., Notes, 
Introduction, etc. Berlin 1884. 

LUZZATTO, 3 mn Philoxenus sive de Onkelosi chaldaica Pentateuchi 
versione (written in Hebrew). Vienna 1820. 

RÔDIGER, art. “Onkelos” in Ersch und Gruber’s Allgem. Encyklop. 
Section iii. Bd. ji. (1832) p. 468 f. 

Levy, Ueber Onkelos und seine Ucbersetzung des Pentateuch (in Geiïger's 
Wissen. Zeitschr. für jüd. Theol. v. 1844, pp. 175-198 ; continued in 
Fürst’s Literaturblatt des Orients, 1845, pp. 337 Îl., 354 fT.). 

DIV. I. VOL. I. L 
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AXGER, De Onkelo Chaldaico quem ferunt Pentateuchi paraphraste et quid 
ei rationis intercedat cum Akila Graeco Veteris Testamenti interprete. 
2 Partt. Lips. 1846. 

Presser, art. “ Onkelos ” in Ierzog's Real-Encyclopaedie, 1 Auf. x. (1858) 
p. 613 f. 

SCHRÔNFELDER, Onkelos und Peschittho. Studien ubcr das Alter des 
Onkelos’schen Targums. München 1869. 

GEIGER, Das nach Onkelos benannte babylonische Thargum zum Pentateuch 
(Jüdische Zeitschr. für Wissensch. und Leben 1871, pp. 85-104). 
NEUBÜRGER, Onkelos und die Stoa (Monatsschr. 1875, pp. 566-568 ; 1874, 

p. 48) 
BacHER, Das gegenseitige Verhüliniss der pentateuchischen Targumim 
(Zeitschr. der DMG. 1874, pp. 59-71). 


Ox JONATHAN ON THE PROPHETS, 


KLOSTERMANN, Anzeige von Lagarde’s Ausgabe, in den Stud. und Krit. 
1873, pp. 731-767. 

FRANKEL, Zu dem Tarqum der Propheten. Breslau 1872. 

Bacxer, Kritische Untersuchungen zum Prophetentargum, in Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenländ. Gesellsch. xxviii. 1874, pp. 1-72. 

CorxiLz, Das Targum zu den Propheten, in Zeitschrift für die alttesta- 
mentl. Wissenschaft, 1887, pp. 177-202. 

KLEIN, Bemerkungen zu Bacher's “ Kritischen Untcrsuchungen ” (Zeïtschr. 
der DMG. xxix. 1875, pp. 157-161).—PBacher, Gegenbemerkungen 
(in same, p. 319 f.). 


OX JONATHAN AND JERUSALMI ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


WIxER, De Jonathanis in Pentateuchum paraphrasi chaldaicu. Erlangen 
1823. 

PETERMANN, De duabus Pentateuchi paraphrasibus chaldaicis. P. I. De 
indole paraphraseos quae Jonathanis esse dicitur. Berol. 1829. 

BR, Geist des Jeruschalmi (Pseudo-Jonathan), in Monatsschr. f. G. u. W. 
des Jud. 1851-1852, pp. 235-242. 

SELIGSOHN, De duabus Iierosolymitanis Pentateuchi paraphrasibus. Breslau 
1858. 

SELIGSOHN UND TRAUB, Ueber den Geist der Ucberset:ung des Jonathan ben 
Usiel zum Pentateuch und die Abfassung des in den Editionen dieser 
Uebersetzung beigedruckten Tarqum Jeruschalmi (Monatsschr. 1857, pp. 
96-114, 138-149), 
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GelGER, Das jerusalemische Tharçum zum Pentateuch, in Urschrift, ete., jp. 
451-480. 

GRONEMANN, Die Jonathan’sche Pentateuch-Ueberset:ung in ührem Verhält- 
nisse zur Halacha. Leipzig 1879. 

LAGARDE, Jine vergessene Handschrift des sogenannten Fraygmententargus 
(Nachricht. von der kôn. Gesells. d. Wissensch. zu Gütt. 1888, pp. 
1-3). 


IV. HisToriIcAL Works. 


Besides the Talmud, Midrashim, and Targums, there are 
also the following treatises, which ought to be elassed among 
the works belonging to the cirele of rabbinical works, inas- 
mueh as they stand related in one way or another to our 
history. Only the first named, however, can be resarded as 
of any partieular historical value. 

1. Megillath Taanith, properly the “ Book of the Tasts,” a 
list of those days on which, owing to some association or 
another, any joyous event (especially during the period of the 
Maccabees) could not be celcbrated. The observance of such 
days is already presupposed in Judith vi 6.7 Our list is 
quoted even in the Mishna, Tuanith ii. 8, and seems to have 
been eompiled in the first century after Christ. The text is 
Aramaic; the much later commentary is in Hebrew.—The 
little tract, which in earlier times was not very highly 
esteemed, has been found of great historical importance, and 
much use has been made of it, especially by Derenbourg and 
Grütz. 

Edition with Latin translation: Meyer, Jactatus de tem- 
poribus sacris et festis dicbus Ilcbracorum, ete.  Accedit no 
noyn volumen de jejunio, Amstelaedami 1724.—Derenbourg in 
his Zistoire de la Palestine (1867), pp. 439-446, gives the 


Aranaic text with a French translation. —Compare generally : 
Wolf, Pibliotheca Hebraca, i. 68 f., 384 f., n. 1325 ff, in. 1195 ff, 


47 Judith viii. G: évéorever racugs Ts Muioaæcs Th: xnpebusos œbTp: xopis 
aposa Bros xai caufBBarov xai rpovougnviur xai vouurridr xæi É0pT&y xæi 
xaæppoouvov cixou  lopa%n,. 
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iv. 1024—Viüirst, PBibliotheea Judariea, i 9, under Abraham 
ha - Lewi. — Steinschneider, Cataloqus libr. Hebr. in Biblioth. 
Bodlei. col. 582. — Zedner, Catalogue of the British Museum, 
p. D17.—Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der J'uden, pp. 127, 
128.—Evwald, Æistory of Israel, vol. v. p. 581, vol. vai. p. 280 sq. 
—Grütz, Gesch. der Juden, üi. pp. 597-615 (n. 1), and 685 ff. 
(n. 1)—Wellhausen, Phar. uw. Sadue. pp. 56-63.—Schmils, 
Ueber Entstchung und historisehen Werth des Sicgeskalenders 
“ Megillath Tuanith,” Leiïpz. 1874.—Joel Müller, Der Text der 
Fastenrolle (Monatsschr. 1875, pp. 45-48, 139-144).—Brann, 
Entstekung und Werth der Megillat Taanit (ilonatsschr. 1876, 
pp. 375 ff, 410 ff, 445 ff).—Cassel, Æritisches Sendschreiben 
über die Probebibel; II. Aessianisehe Stellen des Alten Testaments. 
Angehänat sind Anmerkungen über Megillath Taanith, Berlin 
1885.—Hamburger, Real-Eneyelopacdie für Bibel und Talmud, 
Supplementalband, pp. 104-107, art. “ Aegillath Taanith.” 


2. Seder olam, also called Seder olam rabla, an exposition 
of the biblical history from Adam down to the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, with some notices also of later times.—It is 
quoted in the Talmud, and is ascribed to KR. Jose ben 
Chalephta, who lived about the years 130-160 after Christ. 
This supposition, however, rests simply on the fact that R. 
Jose is quoted nine times as an authority. 

Much more modern, composed at the earliest in the eighth 
century, is the Seder olam suita, a genealogical work, which 
treats first of all of biblical times, and then seeks to give an 
unbroken list of the princes during the Babylonian exile. 


An edition of both, with a Latin translation: CAronicon 
Hebracorum majus et minus, latine vertit et commentar. perpet. 
illustravit J. Meyer.  Aceedit ejusdem dissertat. 3, Amstelaedami 
1699.—Compare generally : Wolf, Billiotheca Hebraea, 1. 492- 
499, iv. 1029 sq.—Fürst, Pibliotheca J'udaica, n. 107 sq.—Stein- 
schneider, Cutaloqus Bodlei. col. 1433-1437.—Zedner, Catuluque 
of the British Museum, p. 689 sq.—Zunz, Die gottesdienstlhichen 
Vorträge der Juden, pp. 85, 135-139.—Evwald, Æistory of Israel, 
vol. i. pp. 200, 209, vol. vii. p. 49.—Fürst, Ziteraturblatt des 
Orients, 1846, pp. 54755: 2—Grätz, Geschichte der Juden, iv. 
200. —_ Hamburger, Rcal-Encyclopuedie F4 PBibel und Talmud, 
Supplement. p. 139. 
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3, Aegillath Antiochus, a short legendary history of the 
persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes and the conquests of the 
Asmoneans. It belongs to the post-Talmudic age, and is 
historically worthless. The original Aramaic text was first 
printed in the present century.  Numerous older editions 
give a Hebrew translation, which in its manuscript form is 
still extant. 


On the manuscripts of the Aramaic and Hebrew texts, see 
especially : Curtiss, The Name Maecabee, Leipzig 1876, p. 36 sqq. 
In addition, consult: Merx, Chrestomathia targumica 18588, 
p. xvi, which calls attention to two mannscripts of the 
British Museum (Oriental Manuscripts, 2377, 2212) as giving 
the Aramaiïc text with the Babylonian pointing —Bartolocei in 
his Pibliotheea rabbinica, 1. 388 sqq., gives the Hebrew text with 
a Latin translation. The Latin translation alone is copied by 
Fabricius in his Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. 1. 1165 sqq.—A 
modern edition of the Hebrew text : Jellinek, Det ka-Midraseh, 
1. (1853) pp. 142-146.—The Aramaic text was first edited by 
Filipowski in 1851: The Choice of Pearls . . . to which 1s 
added the Book of Antiochus, published for the first time in 
Aramaie, Hebrew, and English, by H. Filipowski, London 1851. 
Also more recently by Jellinek in Bet ha-Midrash, vi (1877) 
pp. 4-8. 

Compare generally: Wolf, Pilliotheea Hebraca, 1. 204 sq. 
ii. 130.—Fürst, Bibliotheea Judaica, ii. 317.—Steinschneiïder, 
Cataloqus libr. hebr. Bodlei. col. 206 sq.—Zedner, Cataloque of 
British Museum, p. 51.—Zunz, p. 134—Evwald, ZZistory of Israel, 
vol. v. p. 287 sq. 


4. Josippon or Joseph ben Gorion. Under this name there 
exists, written in Hebrew, a history of the Jewish people from 
Adam down to the destruction of the temple by Titus. The 
author wishes to pass himself off for the ancient Josephus, 
but calls himself erroneously Joseph son of Gorion, and not 
infrequently departs so wideiy from the rôle which he had 
assumed as even expressly to quote from the true Josephus 
(Zunz, p. 150). The latter is, indeed, abundantlÿy made use 
of, but in a very free and eclectie manner, while much purely 
lesendary material is introduced from other sources It 
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wonid seem that this author had before him, not the Greek 
text, but à Latin translation of Josephus, and for the Pellum 
Judaicum, indeed, only the paraphrastic and loose rendering 
of the so-called Hegcesippus. According to Zunz, pp 150— 
152, the work originated in Italy during the first half of the 
tenth century after Christ. 


Among the numerous editions, the following deserve to be 
mentioued: Josephus Gorionides s. Josephus Hebruicus juxta 
venctam edit. latine versus et cum exemplari Constantinop. collatus 
atque notis iülustratus a J. F. Preiüthaupto, Gothae 1707, in 
Hebrew and Latin. The same with a new title, Gothae et 
Lips. 1710.—A Hebrew-Latin edition had been already issued 
at à much earlier date by Sebastian Münster, Josephus 
Hebraicus diu desideratissimus opera Seb. Münsteri, Basil 1541 ; 
but it was disfigured by many arbitrary abbreviations. — A 
Latin translation of the whole text was given by Gagnier, 
Josippon sive Josephi ben Gorionis Listoriac J'udaicae libri sex, ex 
hebraeo latine vertat, ete, Oxon. 1706. 

Compare generally on the work and its editions: Oudin, De 
seript. eccles. ii. col. 1032-1062.—Wolf, Pibliotheca Hebraea, i. 
508-593, ni. 387-389.—Meusel, Bibliotheca histor. i. 2 (1784), 
pp. 236-239.—Fabricius, Pibliotheca graec., ed. Harles, v. 56-59. 
— Fürst, Pibliotheca Judaica, ü. 111-114. — Steinschneiïder, 
Cataloqus libr. hebr. Billioth. Podlei. col. 1547-1552.—Zedner, 
Catalogue of the British Museum, p. 344 sq.—Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstlichen Vôrtrage der Juden, pp. 146-154—Delitzsch, Zur 
Geschichte der jüdischen Poesie, Leipsic 1836, pp. 37—40.— 
Külb, art. “Josephus Gorionides,” in Ersch und Gruber’s Allgem. 
Encyclop. Secar Les (1644), pAISE 
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FIRST PERIOD. 


FROM ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES DOWN TO THE 
CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY POMPEY. 


EE ——— 


THE RISE OF THE MACCABEES AND THE PERIOD OF 
FREEDOM, B.C. 175-63. 


INASMUCH as the history of Israel during this period is very 
much mixed up with the history of Syria, we propose to give 
first of all — 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF SYRIA DURING THE LAST 
CENTURY OF THE SELEUCID DYNASTY, B.C. 175-G3. 


SOURCES. 

Eusebii Chronicorum libri duo, ed. Schoene, vol. ii. Berol. 1866, vol. i. 
1875 ; especially an extract given there from Porphyry.—Also the 
Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, ed. Halm, 1866, contains some state- 
ments of importance. See Bernays, Ueber die Chronik des Sulp. 
Severus, 1861, pp. 61-63. — Scattered notices will also be found in 
Polybius, Diodorus, Livy, and Justin.  Appian gives a good summary 
sketch.—The Book of Daniel, chap. xi., and the commentary on it 
by Jerome (Opp. Vallarsi, v. 701-724), come into consideration only 
for Antiochus Epiphanes.—The two books of Maccabees, especially 
the first.  Josephus, in books xii. and xiii. of his Anéiquities, 
enlarges upon the story, and adds, especially for the history of the 
Seleucidae, many important mstorical statements derived from other 
writers.—And, finally, of the utmost importance arc the numerons 
dated coins. For the literature of this subject, see above, $ 2. D. 
Special attention should be called to Eckhel, Mionnet, de Sauley, and 


the Catalogue of the British Museum by Gardner. 
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LITERATURE. 


CLINTON, lasti Hellenici. The Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece and 
Rome, vol. 1ii., from the C'XXJVt* Olympiad to the death of Augustus. 
Oxford 1830. 2nd edition, 1851, pp. 310-350. 

Ewazp, History of Israel, vol. v. Supremacy of the Seleucidae ; the 
Maccabees ; the sons of John Hyrcanus, pp. 286-394, 

STANLEY, Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Third series. 
2ud edition. London 1877. Lect. xlviii.-xlix. pp. 285-396. 

NieBuxe, Vortrüge über alte Geschichte, iii. (1851). Also: Historischer 
Gewinn aus der armenischen Uebersetzung der Chronik des Eusebius 
in Klein, Schr. 1. 179-304. 

Foy-VAILLANT, Seleueidarum imperium sive Historia requm Syriae ad 
Jidem numismatum accommodata. Paris 1681. 

FLATHE, Gesehichte Mucedoniens und der Reiche, welche von macedonischen 
Kônigen beherrscht wurden. Bd. ii (1834). The most complete 
modern history of the Hellenistic Kingdoms. 

FRoELICH, Annales compendiarii reyum et rerum Syriae numis veteribus 
illustrati. Viennae 17414, editio altera 1750. 

STARE, Gaza und die philistüische Küste. 1852, 


À good summary of the sources is given by Clinton.—For 
the determining of the general chronological framework the 
chicf sources are: 1. The Extract from Porphyry in the 
Chronicle of Eusebius ; 2. Separate statements in the First 
Book of Maccabees. The Selencid era, according to which 
the dates in this book are reckoned, begins probably, not in 
autumn, but rather in spring of B.c. 212 (see above, $ 3. A). 
3. The coins, whose dates have been lucidly collected and 
arranged by de Saulcy, Mémoire sur les monnaies dutées des 
Séleucides, Paris 1871. 


Porphyry, the well-known Neo-Platonic philosopher of the 
third century after Christ, wrote a chronological work in which 
he made careful use of the best sources. From it Eusebius in 
his Chronicle makes extracts with reference to the history of 
the Ptolemies (Eusebii CAsron., ed. Schocne, i. 159 sq.), and with 
reference to the Macedonian kings (Eusebii CAron. ed. Schoene, 
1. 229 sq.). Put undoubtedly from this same source, althongh 
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Porphyry is not there named, is derived the whole similar 
paragraph on the history of the Seleucidae (Eusebii Chron., ed. 
Schoene, i. 247-264). The text of the Chronicle of Eusebius 
with this passage complete is now extant only in an Armenian 
translation, first edited by Aucher, Euscbi CAron. vol. i. (1818), 
translated anew for Schoenc’s edition into Latin by Petermann. 
Fragments of the Greek text are met with in à Parisian manu- 
script, from which they were published even by Scaliger in the 
Appendix to his Vhesaurus temporum, 1606, and more recently 
by Cramer, Ancedota Graeca e eodd. manusceriptis Bibliothecac 
regiae Parisiensis, vol. ii (1839) p. 115 sqq Müller in his 
Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, iii. 706-717, gives amons 
the fragments of Porphyry, the Armenian and Greek text, 
together with a historical commentary. 

‘In this passage Porphyry fixes the chronolosy of the Seleu- 
cidae according to the Olympiad era, and indeed in such a 
way that he takes into account only whole years; hence the 
year in which a change of kings occurs is reckoned to the once 
who preceded a full year, while the reign of his successor is 
made to begin with the following year. Thus, for example, 
although he makes the reign of Antiochus Epiphancs beghi 
with Olympiad 113, it actually began in Olyÿmpiad 151. 2. 
It is further to be remarked that, in dealing with the freqnent 
appearances of pretenders to the throne, he dates the relgn of 
the successful pretender from the year in which his opponent 
was overthrown. 

From what sources Porphyry has derived his information 
may be learned from the following statement of Jerome, 
although its immediate reference is not to Porphyry’s Chronicle, 
but to his book on Daniel: Ad intelligendas autem extremas 
partes Daniclis multiplez Graccorum historia necessaria est : 
Sutorii videliect Callinici, Diodori, Hicronymi, Polybii, Posi- 
don, Claudii Theonis ct Andronici cognomento Alipii, quos ct 
Porphyrius esse sequutum se dicit; Josephi quoque et eorum 
quos ponit Josephus, praccipueque nostri Livii et Pompeii Trogi 
atque Justini, qui omnem extracmac visionis narrant historiam 
(Hicronymus, Praefatio in Daniclem, Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 
621 sq.). 

But valuable as the work of Porphyry is, so carefully culled 
from the best original documents, we ought also to guard 
against any over-estimation of its worth. His statements 
about Olympiads are evidently “deductions from calculations 
of the years of the several reigns” (Gutschmid, Geschichte 
Trans und seiner Nachbarländer, 1888, p. 77, Anm.), and 
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thus do not possess the weight of immediate traditional 
testimony. 


ANTIOCHUS IV. EpPtPIIANES, B.C. 175-164. 


He was the son of Antiochus III. the Great, and brother 
of Seleucus IV. Philopator, who reigned B.c. 187-175. 
During the reign of his brother Seleucns he Jived as a 
hostage at Rome.  Seleucus procured for him liberty to return 
to his native land by sending as hostage to Rome his own 
son Demetrius ; but before Antiochus reached home Seleucus 
bad been murdered by Heliodorus. Antiochus then usurped 
the throne to which by right his nephew Demetrius ought to 
have succeeded (Appian. Syr. 45).—Antiochus died after a 
reign of eleven years, in B.C. 164, while engaged in a campaion 
against the Parthians. 


That his reisn lasted for eleven years is stated by Porphyry 
(Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 253, 263 sq.), Jerome (ad Daniclem, 
11. 21 sq.), and Sulpicius Severus (CAron. ïi. 22). The date of 
the beginning of his reign is set down by Porphyry as Olym- 
piad 151. 3, and so actually Olym. 151. 2, which is equivalent 
to B.C. 175-174. This statement is borne out by the fact that 
the coins also begin with the year 138 of the Seleucid era, 
which corresponds to 175-174 before Christ. The First Book 
of Maccabees, on the other hand (chap. i 10}, places the begin- 
ning of the reign in the Seleucid year 137, that 1s, in B.C. 
176-175, which can be reconciled with the statement of 
Porphyry only by supposing that the Seleucid year was reckoned 
from autumn to autumn, so that Olympiad 151. 2 would begin 
in the summer of B.C. 175. But if we assume that the First 
Book of Maccabees counts the year from spring to spring, we 
shall have to admit the existence of a slight discrepancy.—The 
death of Antiochus occurred, according to Porphyry, in Olym- 
piad 154. 1, that is, in B.c. 164-163; according to the First Book 
of Maccabees (vi. 16), in the Seleucid year 149, which also 
answers to B.C. 164-165. 

The chronology of the Egyptian campaigns of Antiochus, 
which is of importance also in Jewish history, is still matter 
of controversy. But according to non-Jewish sources, it is 
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highly probable that they belonged to the period between 
B.C. 170 and B.C. 168. This is further supported by the fact 
that the First Book of Maccabccs (i. 20) makes mention for 
the first time of an Egyptian campaign in the Selcucid year 
143, corresponding to B.C. 170-169, and indeed states pre- 
cisely that autumn of B.c. 170 was the date of the return 
from it. Only the Second Book of Maccabees (v. 1) disagrees 
with this by reckoning that campaign the second. But the 
unreliableness of this document would make the assumption 
of an earlier campaign in B.C. 171 unjustifiable apart from 
other evidence. Compare generally on this question: Droysen, 
De Lagidarum regno, 1831, pp. 56-69, which I have not been 
able to consult; Jo. Christ. Conr. Hofmann, De bellis ab 
Antiocho Epiphane adversus Ptolemaeos gestis, Erlangac 1835 ; 
Hitzig, Das Buch Daniel, pp. 202-208; Stark, Gaza und die 
phailistüische Küste, pp. 450-434; Grimm, Das erste Buck der 
Maccabäer, p. 15 Ê.; Joh. Friedr. Hoffmann, Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, 1878, pp. 36-58 ; Grätz, Geschichte der Juden, ii. 2 
(1876), pp. 436-445. 

On Antiochus generally, besides the works mentioned above, 
compare: Exvald, History of Zsrael, v. 293-306; Stanley, 
History of the Jewish Church, third series, 1877, pp. 288-302. 
See also the article in Pauly's Real-Encyclop. der class. Alter- 
thumswissenschaft, and the articles by VWieseler in Herzor, 
vol. 1 pp. 458—463, and by KReuss in Schenkel, Zibellexikon. 
For further notice, see $ 4. 


ANTIOCHUS V. EUPATOR, B.c. 164-162. 


This monarch was the son of ÆEpiphanes. According to 
Porphyry he began to reign in his twelfth year, but according 
to Appian. Syr. 46 and 66, when he was only nine years old. 
From the statement of Porphyry it would scem as if he had 
been for à year and a half co-resent with his father; but the 
text is probably corrupt (Euscb. CAron., ed. Schoeue, 1. 253). 
During his short reign of only one and a half or two years he 
was simply a tool in the hand of his field-marshal and 
guardian Lysias, and was along with him, by the order of his 
cousin Demetrius, assassinated in B.Cc. 162. 
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The statements as to the length of this reign vacillate between 
a year and a half and two years ; the former period is given by 
Porphyry in the Summarium (Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, 1. 
263 sq.), and the latter by Josephus in the Anfiquities, xi. 
10. 1 (Euseb. CAron. ii. 126 sq., ad ann. Abrah. 1852). The 
beginning and end are determined by the chronology of his 
predecessor and his successor.—Compare generally : Reuss in 
Schenkel and Wieseler in Herzog. Also Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biosraphy. 


DeEmErrIvs I. SOTER, 8.c 162-150, 


Demetrius was the son of Seleucus Philopator. He had 
been sent by him as hostage to Rome, but fled from thence, 
and assumed the reins of government in B.C. 162, after having 
had his cousin Antiochus Eupator assassinated. 

In 8.c. 153, Alexander Balas took up arms against him as 
a pretender to the thirone. He claimed to be a son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and therefore the legitimate heir of 
the Syrian throne. Demetrius fell in battle against him in 
B.C, 150. 


The flight of Demetrius from Rome and the consequences 
resulting from it are very vividly sketched by Polybius, who, 
as à friend of Demetrius, was personally engaged in the 
incidents which he narrates (Polybius, xxxi. 12, 19-22). Both 
Polybius (in. 5) and Porphyry (Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, 1. 255, 
263 sq.) ascribe to Demetrius a reign of twelve years, while 
Josephus (Antig. xiïi. 2. 4) allows him only eleven years. 
Porphyry sets down the commencement of the reign at Olym- 
piad 154. 4, that is really Olÿym. 154 8, corresponding to B.c. 
162-161; and the First Book of Maccabees (vi. 1) makes it 
151 of the Seleucid era, which also answers to B.c. 162-161. 
The dated coins extend from 150 to 162 of the Seleucid era, or 
from B.c. 163-162 to 8.c. 151-150. If the number of the year 
be rightly read as 150, the beginning of the reign must be set 
down before autumn of B.c. 162, which is reconcilable with the 
statement in First Maccabees on the supposition that its years 
are to be understood as spring years.—On the date of the 
insurrection of Alexander Balas, see below. The common 
text of Porphyry gives Olympiad 157. 4 as the date of the 
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death of Demetrius. Since this would give him a reign of 
thirteen years, it is most probably to be read Olympiad 157. 8, 
corresponding to B.C. 150-149. According to 1 Macc. x. 50 
and 57, the death of Demetrius occurred not later than 162 of 
the Seleucid era, or BC. 151-150.—Compare on Demetrius 
generally, the articles in Herzog and Schenkel. 


ALEXANDER BALAS, BC. 150—145. 


When Alexander had wrenched the government from 
Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, who also himself bore the 
name of Demetrius, rose up against him. With this 
Demetrius II, Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt entered into 
alliance. Alexander was besieged in Antioch by the Ecyp- 
tian king, fled to Arabia, and was there treacheronsly 
murdered in B.C. 145. On the fifth day after that bloody 
deed, the head of Alexander was brought to Ptolemy 
(Josephus, Antig. xiii. 4, 8). 


The coins of Alexander bear dates from 160 to 168 of the 
Seleucid era, that is, from B.c. 153-152 to B.c. 145-144. The 
First Book of Maccabees (x. 1) describes his revolt against 
Demetrius as having taken place in the Seleucid year 160, or 
B.C. 153-152; and indeed 2.c. 153 must be fixed upon, since it 
occurred before the Feast of Tabernaeles of the year referred 
to (1 Macc. x. 21). — His reign proper is reckoned by Por- 
phyry and Josephus (Antig. xiii. 4 8) at five years. The 
common text of lorphyry puts down the beginning of it in 
Olympiad 157. 3, and the end in Olympiad 158. 4 Since 
this, according to Porphyry’s style of reckoning, would give 
six years, probably we should read instead of 157. 3, 157. 4, 
that 18 really 157. 3, corresponding to B.c. 150-149.—The 
death of Alexander is placed by the First Book of Maccabees 
(xi. 19) in the Seleueid year 167, or B.c. 146-145. Porphyry’'s 
date is Olympiad 158. 4, which corresponds to RC. 145- 
144—Compare on Alexander, the articles in Pauly, Winer, 
Herzog, and Schenkel. 
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DeEMETRIUS II. NicATOR, 8.c. 145-138. 
ANTiocHus VI, 8.c. 145-(?)  TryrHo, (2)-138. 


One of the generals of Alexander, Diodotus, named Trypho, 
disputed the succession with Demetrius in favour of the 
youthful son of Alexander, Antiochus VI. 

Meanwhile Trypho himself aspired to the throne, had his 
ward Antiochus murdered, and made himself king. Soon 
after this, according to other accounts even previously, 
Demetrius undertook a campaign against the Parthians, in 
the course of which he was taken prisoner by the Parthians 
in B.C. 138. But Trypho was defeated by Antiochus VIL 
Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, at Dora, then shut up in 
Apamea, and compelled to end his life by his own hand 
(Strabo, p. 668; Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 2; Appian. Syr. 
68). 


The revolt of Demetrius against Alexander Balas took 
place, according to 1 Macc. x. 67, in the Seleucid year 165, or 
B.C. 148-147, while his reign began in 167 of the Seleucid 
era, B.C. 146-145 (1 Macc. xi. 19). The dates of the coins 
extend from 167 to 174 Seleucid era, or from B.C. 146-145 to 
B.C. 139-138.—There are coins of Antiochus VI. from 167 to 
170 of the Seleucid era, or from B.c. 146-145 to B.c. 143- 
142. Coins of Trypho bear the number of the years IIT. (de 
Saulcy, p. 42, Mélanges de Numismatique, t. 11 1877, p. 82 sq.) 
and IV. (Gardner, Cutaloque of Greek Coins, p. 69). Josephus 
assigns to the reign of Antiochus VI. a period of four years, 
and to Trypho a period of three years (Anéig. xiii. 7. 1-2). 
According to this estimate, the reign of Antiochus would date 
BC. 145-141 ; that of Trypho, B.c. 141-138. This is in agree- 
ment with the statement of Porphyry, who gives to Demetrius, 
before his imprisonment, only a three years reign (Euseb. 
Chron., ed. Schoene, i 257, 263 sq.), from Olympiad 160. 1, 
which is really Olym. 159. 4, or B.c. 141-140, to Olympiad 
160. 3, or B.c. 138-137. Porphyry evidently reckons the reion 
of Demetrius as beginning with the displacement by conquest 
or murder of Antiochus VI. In thorough accord with this, 
too, is the chronology of the First Book of Maccabees, xii. 31, 
41, which unhesitatingly assigns the murder of Antiochus by 
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Trypho to the Seleucid year 170, or B.C. 143-142. Finally, it 
is no serious discrepancy when, in 1 Macc. xiv. 1, the Parthian 
campaign of Demetrius is dated from the Seleucid year 172, or 
B.C. 141-140; while Porphyry, on the other hand, assigns it to 
Olympiad 160. 2, or B.c. 139-138. In direct contradiction, 
however, to the foresoing, stands the statement made by many 
writers (Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 11, 7. 1; Appian. Syr. 67, 68; 
Justin. xxxvi. 1), that Antiochus was not murdered by Trypho 
before the time of the Parthian campaign of Demetrius, and 
indeed not till after Demetrius had been taken prisoner. This, 
however, is in opposition not only to the chronology of the 
First Bouk of Maccabees, but also to the circumstance that then 
there is not left a three or four years’ reign for Trypho, which 
yet, according to Josephus and the coins, must be adinitted. 
Then Trypho's death occurs almost contemporaneously with 
the seizure of Demetrius by the Parthians in B.C. 138. See in 
next paragraph under Antiochus Sidetes. It therefore seems 
to me hazardous to assume, with many modern critics, that the 
last-named authorities should have the precedence over 1 Macc. 
— Compare on this question, and on Antiochus VI. and Trypho 
generally : Sanclemente, De vulyaris aerae emendatione, 1793, 
pp. 269-274. Clinton, Fast Hellenici, ii. 381. Müller, Frag- 
menta hist. Grace. t. ii. p. xx. Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Acta 
socictatis philol. Lipsiensis, t. v. 1875, pp. 43-49. Gutschmid, 
Geschichte Tran’s, 1888, pp. 51-53. Also the articles in Pauly, 
Winer, Herzog, and Schenkel. 


ANTIOCHUS VII. SIDETES, B.c. 138-128. 


So long as Demetrius was the prisoner of the Parthians, 
Antiochus VIT. held undisturbed sway in Syria—In B.c. 
129 he undertook à campaign against the Parthians, and in 
ituhemmet his death in B.c 128. During the war the 
Parthian king relcased Dernctrius from his imprisonment, in 
order that he might seize for himself the government of 
Syria, and so compel Antiochus to return home. 

On the surname Sidetes, compare Porphyry (Euscb. Caron. 
cd. Schoene, i. 255): in Sida urbe educatus, quapropter Sidetes 
uéique vocabatur. The city Side lies in Pamphylia—The 
revoit of Antiochus VII against Trypho occurred, according 
to 1 Macc. xv. 10, in the year 174 Seleucid, or B.c. 139-138. 
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Porphyry reckons his reign from Olympiad 160. 4, that is 
really Olympiad 160. 5, or B.c. 138-137. The coins begin with 
the Seleucid year 174, or B.c. 139-138, and reach down to 
Seleucid year 184, or B.c. 129-128 (de Saulcy, pp. 44-46).— 
The beginning of the Parthian campaign cannot, according 
to Livy, Epit. 59, be placed earlier than B.c. 129, 1mmediately 
after the consul M. Peperna, whose consulship was in B.c. 
130, and immediately before the consul C. Sempronius, whose 
consulship was in B.C. 129 Porphyry assigns the death of 
Antiochus, after a nine years reisn, to Olympiad 162. 4, or 
B.C. 129-128. According to Justin. xxxvlii 10, it occurred 
in the winter; according to Diodorus, xxxiv. 15 sq., in spring, 
therefore in the beginning of B.c. 128. In fact, the coins of 
Alexander Zabinas (see next paragraph) begin with the 
Seleucid year 184, or B.c. 129-12S.— With these matters of 
fact in view, some coins of Antiochus, purporting to belons 
to the Seleucid vear 183 and 186, the latter corresponding 
to B.C 127-126, have occasionel great difiiculties to the 
historians. Some have disputed the anthenticity of their date 
(so Tôchon d'Annecy, Dissertation sur l’époque de la mort 
d'Antiochus VIT. Ervergètes Sidétès, roi de Syrie, sur deux 
médailles antiques de ce prince, et sur un passage du TI livre 
des Macchabées, Paris 1815, pp. 61-65); others have assumed 
that even after the death of Antiochus, coins were issued with 
his name (so Niebuhr, Xleine Schriften, 1. 251 f). The most 
probable explanation is that the date has only been falsely 
read (see Nussbaum, Obsercationes, p. 51).—Compare generally : 
Mendelssohn in Ritschls Acla societatis philol. Lipsiensis, t. v. 
1875, pp. 265-280. Nussbaum, Observationes in Flavit Josephi 
Antiquitates, 1875, pp. 49-54  Gutschmid, Geschichte Trans, 
Tüb. 1888, pp. 75-77, who places the death of Antiochus in B.c. 
129. Also the articles in Pauly, Winer, Herzog, and Schenkel. 


Dexerrius IT. NICATOR, a second time, B.c. 128-125 or 124 (?). 
ALEXANDER ZABINAS, B.C. 128-122 (?). 


Âfter a ten years imprisonment among the Parthians, as 
Porphyry relates in Eusebius, Demetrius IL once again 
became king of Syria There was soon raised up against 
him, through the intrigues of Ptolemy Physkon, an anti- 
king in the person of Alexander Zabinas, who claimed to 
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be a son of Alexander Balas. Deinetrins was besicued by 
him ïin Damascus, obliged to fly, and murdered as he 
attempted to land at Tvre. 


Coins of Demetrius are in existence which pretend to belong 
to the period from 180 to 187 of the Seleueid era, or from 
RC. 133-132 to B.C. 126-125 (de Saulev, pp. 51, 52). If the 
reading 1s in every case correct, it might be supposed that 
even durine the Parthian jimprisonment of Jemetrius, coins 
were issued with his name printed on then (so de Sauley, p. 
55). But the reading is not by any means certain in everv 
instance (Nussbaum, Observationes, p. 52 sq.). There are some 
which certainly are marked 183-187 of the Seleucid era 
(Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins, p. T6 sq.; Bunburv, Num. 
Chronicle, 1885, p. 100 sq.)—Porphyry assigns to Deinetrins 
after his imprisonment a reiyn of four years. The common 
text gives as its beginning Olÿmpiad 162. ©, for which we 
ought certainly to read Olympiad 16%. 2, that is really 
Olympiad 163 1, or B.c. 128-127; and as the year of his 
death, Oiympiad 164. 1, corresponding to B.c. 124-125. With 
this it is impossible to reconcile the fact that there exists coins 
Of Auntiochus VIIL Grypos, and of Cleopatra, professing to 
belong to the Seleucid year 187, or B.c. 126-125. Yet here 
again it 1nay be questioned whether this is the correct reading. 
—Compare on Demetrius also the articles in Pauly, Winer, 
Herzog, and Schenkel.— For Alexander Zabinas, Porphvry gives 
no direct dates. Ilis coins range over the period fion 184 to 
190 of the Seleucid era, or from 8.c. 129-128 to B.c. 123-122 
(de Sauley, p. 57; Gardner, Cataloque of Greck Coins, pp. 81-84; 
Bunbury, Num. Chronicle, 1883, p. 105 sq.). 


SELEUCUS V., BC. 125 or 124 (?). 


Seleueus V. suceceded his father Demetrius on the throne ; 
but soon after beginning his reign he was murdered at the 
instisation of his own mother. 


ANTIiocuius VIII. Gryros, B.G 125 or 124-113. 


Antiochus VIII was the brother of Seleueus. He had 
«till to do battle with the anti-king Alexander Zabinas, but 
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conquered him in the third year of his reign; according to 
Porphyry, in B.c. 122-121. He then caused Alexander to 
be executed, as Justin reports, xxxix. 2 (compare also 
Diodorus, xxxiv. 28). According to Porphyry, Alexander 
put an end to his own life by poison. 

After a reign of eleven years, in B.C. 113, Antiochus VIIL 
Grypos was driven from the throne by Antiochus IX. Kyri- 
kenos, who was his cousin on the father’s side, his brother 
on the mother’s side. Antiochus Grypos then withdrew to 
Aspendos. 


The relationship between the two is as follows :—Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt, who had been 
already the wife of Alexander Balas (1 Macc. x. 58), had 
separated herself from him and married Demetrius IL Nicator 
(1 Macc. xi. 12). From this marriage sprang Seleucus V. and 
Antiochus VIII Grypos. But while Demetrius was detained 
among the Parthians, Cleopatra married his brother, Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes (Josephns, Antig. xii. 7. 1). From this marriage 
spraug Antiochus IX. Kyrikenos (Josephus, Anéig. xiii. 10. 
1; Appian. Syr. 68). Porphyry in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, 
1. 260, says: r@ éuounrpiw daderpa ’Avridyw xai dvedui ra x 
rarpés.—Compare generally on the genealogy of the Seleucidae 
the table at the end of vol. ïi. of this work. 

The period of the reign of Antiochus VIII, down to his 
expulsion by Antiochus IX. is reckoned by Porphyry at eleven 
years, from Olyimpiad 164 2, that is really Olympiad 164. 1, 
down to Olympiad 166. 4, or from B.c. 124-123 down to BC. 
113-112. —On the coins Antiochus VIII appears sometimes 
as co-regent with his mother Cleopatra, sometimes alone. The 
coins of the former kind profess to belong to the period 
between 187 and 192 of the Seleucid era, or between B.c. 126-— 
125 and B.c. 121-120 (de Sauley, p. 61 sq.) For an account 
of the discrepancy between this date and that of Porphyry, see 
above under Demetrius IL. and Alexander Zabinas. The 
proper coins of Antiochus VIIT. besoin with the Seleucid year 
190, corresponding to B.c. 123-122 (de Saulcy, p. 65 sq.). 
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ANTIOCHUS IX. CYyzICENOS, B.c. 113-95. 
AXNTIOCHUS VIII. GrypPos, 2.c. 111-96. 


For two years Cyzicenos now ruled as sole monarch. But 
in B.C. 111, Grypos returned and wrested the greater part of 
Syria from his cousin. Only Coele-Syria remained in the 
possession of Cyzicenos. Porphyry in Eusebius, Ckron., ed. 
Schoene, i. 260, says : kparet pèrv adros Ts Z'upias, o dè Kuët- 
knvos Ts KoiAns. Thus was the kingdom broken up; and 
the two cousins and brothers engaged in a conflict with one 
another. 

Antiochus Grypos died fifteen years after his return, in B.c. 
96, according to Josephus, Anéig. x1ii. 13. 4, by the hand 
of an assassin. His rights and claims were heired by his son 
Seleucus VI. He took up arms forthwith against Antiochus 
Cyzicenos, and laid siege to him in Antioch. In order to 
avoid lmprisonment during the battle in B.c. 95, Antiochus 
put an end to his own life (Porphyry in Eusebius, Chron. 
1 200). 

To Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, Porphyry assigns a reign of 
cighteen years, extending from Olyÿmpiad 167. 1, that is really 
Olympiad 166. 4, down to Olympiad 171. 1, or from B.c. 118- 
112 down to B.C. 96-95. The coins, indeed, begin as early as 
196 of the Seleucid era, or B.0. 117-116 (de Saulcy, p. 72 sq). 
If both are correct, it must be assumed that Porphyry, with his 
date B.C. 113, does not mean the time of the revolt of Cyzicenos, 
but the time of his decided victory over Grypos. The return 
of Antiochus VIII. Grypos is set down by Porphyry in Olym- 
piad 167. 2, or B.C. 111-110, and a reign of fifteen years is 
‘ven him, extending down to Olympiad 170. #, or B.c. 97-96. 
Josephus ascribes to Antiochus Gryÿpos altogether a reign of 
twenty-five years, from B.c. 125-124 dowu to B.c. 96 (Josephus, 
Antig. xin. 13. 4). 

During the next twelve years, from B.c. 95 to B.c. 83, there 
now followed an almost unbroken series cf conflicts between 
the five sons of Antiochus Grypos. namelv, Seleucus VI, 
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Antiochus XL, Philip, Demetrins ITT. Eucärus, and Antiochus 
XIT. on the one hand, and the son of Antiochus Cyzicenos, 
Antiochus X. Eusebes, on the other (Josephus, Antig. xlii. 
13. 4, 14.3, 15. 1; Porphyry in Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene, 
1 259-262; Appian. Syr. 69 ; and Clinton, pp. 340-342). 

The result of these contendings was that Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, took possession for himself of the kingdom of Syria. 
His reign over Syria lasted for fourteen years, from B.c. 83 to 
B.C. 69. 


The details, according to Josephus, who is here the most 
complete in his descriptions, are as follows :—Antiochus X. 
Eusebes, in order to revenge his father, made war against 
Seleucus VE, conquered him, and drove him into Cilicia, where 
he was put to death by the citizens of Mopsuestia on account 
of his oppressions. Then his brother, Antiochus XT, next took 
up the contlict against Antiochus Eusebes, but was defeated, 
and lost his life in the battle. The third brother, Philip, now 
appeared upon the scene, and entered the lists against Antiochus 
lusebes, according to Porphyry, in Olympiad 171. 5, or B.c. 
94-93, and succeeded in making himself master of at least a 
part of Syria, while the fourth brother, Demetrius Eucärus, had 
seized upon another portion, with Damascus as its capital. 
Then Antiochus Eusebes, according to Josephus, lost his life 
in a battle with the Parthians. The two brothers, Philip and 
Demetrius, now reigned for a long time, each over his own part 
of Syria. But by and bv Demetrius declared war against 
Philip, besiesced him in Berôa, cast of Antioch, but was himself 
taken prisoner, and died in confinement. There were now left 
only Philip and the youngest brother, Antiochus XIT. who 
continued to fight with one another. Put Antiochus fell in a 
battle against the Arab chief Aretas, who thereupon took Jos- 
session of Coele-Syria At last the whole of Syria fell into the 
hands of Tigranes. According to Appian. Syr. 48, 69, Antiochus 
X. Eusebes was still alive and reigning when Tisranes seized 
upon Syria; and indeed, according to Justin. xl. 2, and Por- 
phyry in Eusebius, Chron. 1 262, he was still living when 
Pompey made an end of the Syrian empire. The latter state- 
ment, however, has evidently resulted from a confusion between 
Antiochus X. Eusebes and Antiochus XIIT. Asiaticus, who are 
both clearly enough distinguished by Appian. But the former 
is in every respect more probable, since Appian secins here to 
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have used reliable sources. It may then be assumed that 
Antiochus Eusebes had possession of the greater, Philip and 
Aretas of the smaller part of Syria, when Tigranes made himself 
master of the kingdom. 

For the ehronology of the years B.c. 95-83, the coins afford 
soune important clnes (Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins, p. 
95 sqq.+). Yet we have not materials for determining all the 
details. There are dated coins of Philip from the Seleucid year 
221 down to 229, or from B8.c. 92-91 down to B.c. 84-83 (de 
Sauley, p. 78); of Demetrius there are some from the Seleueid 
vear 217 down to 224, or from B.C. 96-95 down to B.c. 89-88 
(Gardner, Catalogue, p. 101; Eckhel, il 245); of Antiochus 
XIL. there is one Lelonging to the Seleueid year 227, or B.c. 
86-85 (Imhoof-Blumer, WMonnaies grecques, 1885, p. 437). Very 
puzzling are the coins of Philip which were printed in Antioch, 
and bear the figures 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 30, purporting to indi- 
cate the numbers of the years (de Sauley, p. 79). If the dates 
are correctly read, and refer to the years of Philip's reign, it 
must be assumed that Philip had been able to maintain his 
position in Antioch even during the domination of Tigranes. 
In fact, Porphyry also assumes that Philip lived down to the 
time of Pompey (Euseb. Chron. 1. 262). But according to 
Diodorus, Fragm. 34 (in Müller, Fragm. hist. grace. t. à. p. 
24 sq.), this Philip, who made his appeurance at the time of 
Pompey as a claimant, was a son of our Philip, and so grandson 
of Autiochus Grypos (see also Müller). We seem therefore to 
have no alternative but to assume that those numbers signify, 
uot the vears of Philip’s reign, but the yeurs of an era that 
began somewhere about B.c. 115. 

This much is known regarding the period of Tigranes : that 
according to Appian. Syr. 48,70, and Justin. xE 1-2 (according 
to the correct reading), he reigned over Syria fourteen years. 
The end of his rein, however, —that is, his defeat by Lucullus, 
—occurred, as is well known from the Roman history,in B.C. 69. 


After the defeat of Tivranes by Lucullus, Syria did not all 
at once fall into the possession of the Romans.  Lucullus 
assiwnedl it to a son of Antiochus Eusebes, who reigned from 
B.C. 69 to B.c. 65 under the title of Antiochus XITE Astaticus. 
It was Pompey who, on his victorious inarch through Asia, 
first made a complete end of the Seleucid dynasty, in BC. 65 
(Appian. Syr. 49, 70 ; Justin. xl 2; Clinton, pp. 344-348). 
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Syria now became a Roman province (Plutarch, Poriperus, 
39). 


Pompey first of all, in B.c. 65, sent his lesates from Armenia 
to Syria, and in B.C 64 he went himself; but the definite 
arrangements of Syrian affairs were first settled in B.c. 63-62 
(Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, ii. 345 sq.; Fischer, Rômische Zeittafein, 
p. 215 ff). In 8.0. 65 or 64, probably the disturbances broke 
out of which Diodorus, Fragm. 34 (in Müller, Fragm. hist. graec. 
t. 11. p. 24 sq.), gives an account. Antiochus XIIT. Asiaticus 
sought to maintaiu his possession of the throne by the aid of 
Sampsigeram of Emesa. At the same time a struggle was made 
for a like purpose by Philip, son of King Philip, and grandson 
of Antiochus Grypos, who sought to support his claims by the 
assistance of the Arab prince Azizus. But Antiochus was 
taken prisoner by Sampsigeram, and afterwards put to death, 
and Philip was able to escape the snares of Azizus only by 
flight. 

By means of this report of Diodorus of the end of Antiochus 
Asiaticus, we see how utterly groundless was the statement of 
older scholars, that Antiochus Asiaticus obtained possession of 
the small kingdom of Commagene, and became the founder of 
the dynasty of Commagene (see in opposition, Clinton, pp. 346— 
348). But it is quite true that the dynasty of Commagene had 
a connection by affinity with the Seleucidae.  Consult upon 
this matter the inscriptions, Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 362; Corp. 
JInser. Lat. ti. 0. 552; Corp. Inscr. Alicante 
and especially Le Bas and Waddington, Znscriptions, t. in. 2, n. 
136d, from Ephesus. The latter tells of à Bacrréæ Avrioyor Os 
Afxouov "Erigavr Dicpuouaño ral DiréAnmva, rdv £y Baciréws; Mibpa- 
darou Kauvirou xui (Bucrhioons Auodixns Oeûüc Diradtapou sc Ày 
Bacrr.iwc * Avri65çou ’Erigavods Drhoumropos Kañduvixou. This same 
Antiochus, with the same genealosy, appears also in an inserip- 
tion communicated by Puchstein (Puchstein, Bericht über eine 
Reise in Kurdistan, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1883, 
p. 49 ff). The Antiochus to whom both inscriptions refer was 
undoubtedly a king of Commagene ; the other Antiochus, the 
father of Laodice, was evidently a Seleucid, according to Wad- 
dington, Antiochus XIIT. Asiaticus ; according to Mommsen, 
Aotiochus VIII Grypos. The latter conjecture is certainly 
correct, for Antiochus VIII Grypos is designated on coins 
’Eripar#s, is Called by Porphyry and Josephus, Antig. xii. 12. 2, 
Prrouñrup, and the cognomen Kaxkëwxos, which Mommsen was 
not then able to authenticate, has also been since confirmed 
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by an inscription from Delos (Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, t. vi. 1884, p. 105 sq.) His daughter Laodice is 
clearly identical with the Laodice mentioned by Josephus, 
Antig. xi. 13. 4 (Gutschmid, Geschichte Trans, 1888, p. 80, 
Anm.). Compare generally : Mommsen, Die Dynastie von 
Commagene (Miüttheilungen des deutschen archäologischen Insti- 
tutes in Athen, Bd. 1. 1876, pp. 27-39). Marquardt, Rômische 
Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i, 2 Autl. 1881, p. 398 ff. 


$ 4 RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION AND REVIVAL (B.C. 175-165). 
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Since the conquests of the Assyrians and Chaldeans, the 


Jewish people had lost their political independence. The 
136 
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northern kingdom of the ten tribes had been overthrown by 
the Assyrians, the southern kingdom of Judah by the Chal- 
deans. ‘The sovereignty had passed from the Chaldeans to 
the Persians, and from the Persians, after a supremacy of two 
centuries, to Alexander the Great! In the wild comimotions 
of the Diadochean period, Palestine formed à main object of 
strife between Ptolemy Lagus and his opponents, and was 
therefore sometimes under one, sometimes under another 
master. With short intervals it continued throughout the 
third century under the sway of the Ptolemies. But in the 
beginning of the second century, Autiochus the Great suc- 
ceeded in permanently securing possession of Phoenicia and 
Palestine. In place of the Ptolemies, the Seleucidae now 
became the suzerains of the Jewish people.” 


1 According to Josephus, Antig. xi. 8. 4-5, Alexander is said to have 
made a sacrifice in Jerusalem. The story in its details perhaps is unhis- 
torical. The thing is not, however, in itself impossible. Compare 
generally : Flathe, Geschichte Macedonicus, à. 310ff. Henrichsen, Das 
Verhältniss der J'uden zu Alexander dem Grossen (Studien und Kritiken, 1871, 
pp. 458-480). Blümmer, Alerander der Grosse in Jerusalem, Festschr. 
Büdingen 1872. Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften À. T's, $ 426.— Also 
the later Jewish legends have much to say about Alexander. See Vogel- 
stein, Beitrüge zur Alerandersage (Monatsschr. für Ueschichte und W'issen- 
schaft des Judenthums, Bd. xv. 1866, pp. 121-134, 161-178). Donath, Lie 
Alexandersage in Talmud und Midraseh mit Rücksicht auf Josephus Flavius, 
Pseudo-Callisthenes und die mohammedanische Alexandersage, Fulda 1873 
(Hostorker Dissert.). Hamburuer, Real-Encyclop. für Libel und Talmud, 
Abth. ii. art. “ Alexander der Grosse.”  Lévi, La légende d'Alerandre dans 
le Talmud (Revue des études juives, t. ji. 1881, pp. 293-300). Lévi, Les 
traductions hebraïques de l'histoire léjenduire d'Alexandre (Revue des études 
juèves, t. iii. 1881, pp. 238-275). Lévi, La léyende d'Alerandre dans le 
Tulmud et le Midrasch (Revue des études juives, t. vii. 1883, pp. 78-93). 
Lévi, Le voyage d'Alexandre au Puradis (Revue des études juives, t. xii. 
1886, p. 117 s5q.). 25058 nvibn ‘0, Hebrew Text with Introduction 
by Lévi, Paris, Durlacher, 1887 (see Revue des études juives, t. xiv. 1887, 
p. 299 sq.). 

? See further particulars in the above-named works on Syrian history. 
Stark has clearly proved (Gaza, pp. 403 ff., 493 ff.) that after the battle of 
Panias, in B.c. 198, Phoenicia and Palestine continued permanently under 
the dominion of the Seleucidae. 
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Even in the beginning of the Persian domination the Jews 
had resolved to organize themselves anew as a religious and 
political community. But the form in which the Jewish 
commonwealth was restored after the exile was essentially 
different from that which prevailed before. It was from this 
time forward a government of priests. As they were pre- 
eminently religious interests that had given the impulse to 
the reconstruction, so also the form of the new commonwealth 
was more that of a religious than of a political association. The 
priests had in it a predominating influence, at least from the 
time of Ezra Indeed, a priest stood at the head of the 
political organization. For the so-called high priest was not 
by any means simply the supreme director of worship, but 
was at the same time also the supreme head of the State, in 
so far as civil authority was not exercised by the great king 
and his officers. The rank of high priest was held for life, 
and was hereditary®  Alongside of him, probably even during 


3 See the list of high priests from Joshua, the contemporary of Zerub- 
babel, down to Jaddua, in Neh. xïi. 10, 11. Jaddua was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great, (Josephus, Antig. xi. 7. 2, 8.7). The 
successors of Jaddua, according to Josephus, were :— 

Onias I., son of Jaddua (Antig. xi. 8. 7), or, according to 1 Macc. xii. 
7, vili. 20, a contemporary of King Areus of Sparta, B.c. 309-265. 
Simon I. the Just, son of the preceding (Antig. xii. 2. 4 Compare 
Div. ii. vol. i. 355) 
Eleasar, brother of the preceding (Antig. xii. 2. 4), according to the 
book of Aristeas, a contemporary of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 
B.C. 283-247. 
Manasseh, uncle of the preceding (Antig. xii. 4. 1). 
Onias IL, son of Simon the Just (Antig. xii. 4 1-2), of the age of 
Ptolemy IIT. Euergetes, B.c. 247-222. 
Simon IL. son of the preceding (Antig. xii. 4. 10). Compare Sirach 
1]. 11: 3 Maecn 
Onias IIL,, son of the preceding (Antig. xii. 4.10), of the time of Selencus 
IV. and Antiochus Epiphanes, B.c. 175, and hence referred to in 
the early history of the Maccabean struggle; 2 Macc. ïii.-iv. ; 
Josephus, Antig. xii. 5, 1. 
The high priest Hezekiah, spoken of by the Pseudo-Hecataeus (quoted 
in Josephus, contra Aion. i. 22) as the contemporary of Ptolemy Lagus, is 
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the Persian period, and in any case from the beginning of the 
Greek domination, stood a council of elders, the yepouaia, 
with the high priest at its head as its executive organ. How 
far administration and legislation lay in the hands of this 
pative board, and how far these were exercised by the Persian 
and Greek suzerains, cannot now be determined with any 
certainty. Under the Greek suzerains the political independ- 
ence of the Jewish people could not be less, but probably 
greater, thau it had been before (compare generally, $ 23. 3). 

The extent of the Jewish comimonwealth, which still 
possessed a relatively considerable measure of independence, 
was probably limited to Judea proper, that is, the province 
lying south of Samaria, which in its range corresponded nearly 
with the kingdom of Judah of earlier days. All the coast 
cities were excluded from it, for these were mainly occupied 
by à heathen population, and formed independent communities 
by themselves (see $ 23. 1). How far those Gentile districts 
extended inland may be seen from this, that even Ekron and 
Gazara did not belong to Judea. Ekron was first united with 


DS 


not reckoned by Josephus in the list given in his history.—The Christian 
chroniclers (Eusebius, Demonstr. evang., ed. Gaisford, vai. 2. 62-72; 
Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 114-124 ; Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, 
1. 302-339, 356 sq., 390 sq. ; Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 484, 512, 525; Xy0»0- 
oæ@eïoy sûyrouos in Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene, i. Append. col. 95 ; and 
others) have devoted special attention to these Jewish high priests, and 
have thus, in 50 far as their chronistic requirements went, fixed precisely 
the period of each. But it now appears from their statements that they 
had at their command no other authority than Josephus. Their conclu- 
sions are therefore purely arbitrary, and every attempt to determine the 
chronology accurately with their aid is necessarily doomed to failure. This 
applies specially to the endeavour of Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israels, 
ii 368 f., who makes use even of the Pseudo-Philouic “ Breviarium tem- 
porum,” on which compare Fabricius, Bibliotheca graec., ed. Harles, iv. 
743, and the article on Annius of Viterbo, by Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. 
1 Augs. xiv. 211-219, and Wachler in EÉrsch and Grubers Allgem. Encyclop. 
Section I. Bd. iv. pp. 183-185.—A thoroughgoing examination of the lists 
of bigh priests in the Byzantine Chroniclers is made by Gelzer, Julius 
Africanus, Bd. ii. 1885, pp. 170-176. 
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the Jewish domain and Judaized in the time of Jonathan 
(1 Macc. x. 88, 89), Gazara first in the time of Simon 
(1 Macc. xiii. 43-48). On the situation of these towns, see 
below under $ 6 and 7. Also the whole of the land east of 
the Jordan was excluded from the Jewish territory. We find 
there partly Hellenistic communities (sce $ 23. 1), partly 
independent tribes, under native rulers In the country west 
of the Jordan, towards the end of the third and the beginning 
of the second century, “ Judea ” and “ Samaria ” formed each 
a separately administered province alongside of “ Coele-Syria ” 
and “ Phoenicia.”*  Galilee was not reckoned as a distinct 
province, and so it belonged to one of the four above named, 
but scarcely to Judea, toward which it did not conveniently lie. 
Now the Pseudo-Hecataeus, indeed, expressly aflirms that 
Alexander the Great gave to the Jews Samaria as a district free 
from tribute.® But even if this statement were more credible 
than it is, it could not by any means apply to the period of 
the Seleucid rule, since even under the Maccabean high priest 
Jonathan it is related as a proof of the special favour of King 
Demetrius Il, that he took three vouot from Samaria and 
united them with Judea, and made over this whole district to 
the Jews free of tribute”  Ordinarily, therefore, the territory 


4 One such who may be cited as an example was that Timothy, 4yovwsvos 
of the Ammonites, against whom Judas Maccabees fought (1 Macc. v. 6, 
11, 34, 37, 40). For it is extremely improbable, from what we are told in 
1 Macc. ix. 35-49 of the independence of the tribes living there, that he was 
a general set over the Ammorites by the King of Syria.—Also Aretas, the 
rvvævves Of the Nabateans (2 Macc. v. 8), belonged to that saine class. 

& This is made quite evident from the two thoroughly harmonizing 
accounts given in Josephus, Antig. xii. 4. 1 and xii. 4. 4. 

6 Pseudo-Hecataeus in Josephus, contra Apionem, 11. 4: +ÿr Sapeæosirir 
xobay Focsébnesr Éxeiv ædTois dDopohdyNTor. 

71 Macc. xi. 34: éoraxapeiy cÙy œdrois ra re dpea 79: Tovôæiac xœi ToÙs 
rss vouod:  ADœipsue xai Avdda xai Pauæbiu rocossréänour Th lovdæie &70 
rs Sagaæpriridos. Compare xi. 28. This present was promised before, but 
not bestowed (1 Mace, x. 30, 38); it Was confirmed by Antiochus VI 
(Mac x1 0 
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of the Jewish high priest embraced only Judea And that, 
too, Judea in the narrower sense, without Galilee, for this 1s 
evidently the meaning of the passages quoted from the First 
Book of Maecabees.‘ 

The spread of the Jewish population was by no means 
limited to the bounds of Judea in the politieal sense. Even 
the cireumstance that during the Maccabean age stress was 
laid upon the union with Judea of the three southern districts 
of Samaria (1 Macec. x1. 34, Ephraïm, Lydda, and Ramathaïm), 
leads to the conjecture that the population within those 
distriets was mainly Jewish,—in other words, that they had 
not with the schismatical Samaritans offered sacrifices on Mount 
Geriznu, but in Jerusalem, and that they had maintainel 
religious fellowship with the Jews there” But also in the 


# “Judea” when mentioned alongside of “Samaria” can onlv mean 
Judea in the narrower sense, that is, the southern province, This also 
is in accordance with the linguistic usage of the Kirst Book of Maccabees, in 
which, so far as [ sce, always Judea proper is meant by 7% ‘Iotèæ or 
’ouôæiæ (so e.g. 1 Macc. xii. 46-52). The linguistic usage prevailing in 
Josephus, in the New Testament, and in the Mishna, which distinguishes 
“Judea,” “Samaria,” and “Galilce ? as three scparate districts (see $ 22. 1), 
was thus already firmly maintained in the Maccabean age. Bat if we 
admit that in the quoted passages (1 Macc. x. 30, 38, xi. 28, 34) Judea in 
the narrower sense is meant, then this result follows, that not only before 
the beginning of the Maccabean rising, but also even under the Maccabean 
high pricsts Jonathan and Simon, the province of Galilee did not belon:s 
to the territory of the Jewish high priest. For it is always only Judea 
that is spoken of in the three souci of Samaria attached thereto. £t is 
only in 1 Macc, x. 30 that three vopoi of “ Samaria and Galilee” are said 
to have been united with Judea. But, on the one hand, that scheme was 
never fully carried out ; and so even here, in accordance with the exart 
parallels in other passages, only the three vogsi in the south of Samaria 
can be meant. There has therefore been either an interpretation of 
l'œAtñœixs, Or “Samaria and Galilee” are taken together to imean the 
province of Samaria. Most probably it was first through the conquests of 
Jahn Hyreanus and his successors that Samaria aud Scythopolis, as alsu 
Galilee, were united politicalls with the Jewish domain. 

* Observe how in 1 Macc. xi. 34, “doing sacrifice at Jerusalem ” is 
brought furward as a characteristic of the position of those who are free 
from tribute, 
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province of Galilee, and even in Gilead, in the country east 
of the Jordan, at the beginning of the second century, a 
considerable number of Jews must have resided, who main- 
tained religious intercourse with Jerusalem; for it was one of 
the first acts of the Maccabce brothers, after the restoration 
of the Jewish worship, to bring help to their brethren in the 
faith in Galilee and Gilead who had been oppressed by the 
heathen : Simon went to Galilee, Judas to Gilead (1 Macc. v. 
9-54). The manner in which they afforded this help shows 
us, however, on the other haud, that then the general mass of 
the population of those districts was no longer Jewish. For 
neither Simon nor Judas took the provinces as such under 
Jewish protection. But after Simon had defeated the heathen 
in Galilee, he led all the Jews away out of Galilee and 
Arbatta (properly M239ÿ, the lower districts of the Jordan), 
together with their wives and children and all their possessions, 
into Judea, in order that there he might keep them in safety 
(1 Macc. v. 23)* In precisely the same way Judas dealt 
with those Jews that lived in Gilead, after he had overthrown 
the heathen there (1 Macc. v. 45-54). It therefore seems 
quite evident that the Jews in Galilee and Gilead formed 
then a “dispersion ” among the heathen ; and the first Macca- 
bees made no sort of attempt to Judaïize those provinces, but, 
on the contrary, withdrew from thon their Jewish population. 
It was John Hyrcanus, or one of his successors (probably not 
before Aristobulus L), who first introduced that policy. 


3 


% On the meaning of 1 Macc. v. 23, Keïl remarks in his Commentary : 
In rods &v L'œn. x. #v *AoB. it is not implied that he transferred all the 
faithful Jews of those districts to Judea, for he does not use Tartes. 
Josephus, in Antig. xii. 8. 2, has therefore applied the words only to the 
Jews kept prisoners by the heathens ; but for this he has no authority in 
the phrase employed. Probably only those are meant who through fear 
of new attacks from the heathen wished to settle in Judea, and had made 
this wish known to Simon.” This may be so far correct, but no one 
would be compelled to settle there. But undoubtedly all are meant who 
were really zealous adherents of the Jewish faith. This is proved by the 
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The internal development of Judaism from the time of 
Ezra to that of the Maccabees, or even down to the compilation 
of the Talmud, can be sketched only in very general outlines. 
The starting-point, indeed, is known to us in fuller detail — 
the priestly law introduced by Ezra in the fifth century before 
Christ; and then, again, the culmination: the codification of 
the Jewish law in the Mishna in the second century after 
Christ. Between these two points lies a period of six 
centuries. What stage of development had Judaism reached 
at the outbreak of the Maccabean revolution ? We can only 
say, it was already on the way to those results which are set 
before us in the Mishna ; and the Maccabean age was simply the 
period of the greatest crisis through which it was called to pass 
during that whole era . The attempt was made to overthrow 
the foundations of its earlier development, to convert the 
Jewish people to heathenism. The result was that the 
foundations laid before by Ezra were now strengthened, and 
the theoretical elaboration of the law and its practical appli- 
cations were prosecuted with glowing enthnsiasim. The law 
which Ezra had introdnced was essentially a ceremonial law. 
The religion of Jsrael is there reduced to strietly legalized 
forms, in order that it may be made more secure against the 
influences of heathenism. In the form of a law given by 
God Himself, the Jew was told what he had to do as a 
faithful servant of Jehovah, what festivals he should cele- 


full parallel report of the proceedings of Judas in Gilead (1 Macc. v. 
45-54) ; the omission of the word mævrasç in 1 Macc. v. 23 naturally makes 
no difference. Compare J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche Uebersetzung des ersten 
Buchs der Maccabüer, p. 108 : “ As I understand the verse, its meaning is : 
Simon took all the Jews dwelling in Galilee with him into Judea ; 
because after his withdrawal they would have been exposed to new 
dangers and persecutions from the heathen. So also did the Syrian inter- 
preter understand it” Grimm, Æregetisehes Handbuch, p. 83 : “The verse 
imnakes no other impression than this, that Judas took with him into Judea 
the Jews true to the law whom he found in Galilee and round the Jordan, 
in order that they might not be exposed to new troubles on his departure.” 


DIV. I. VOL, I, N 
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brate, what sacrifices he should offer, what tribute he should 
pay to the priests who conduct the services, and generally 
what religions ceremonies he should perform. Precision in 
the observance of all these prescribed rites was to be made 
henceforth the gauge and measure of piety. And in order to 
make this precision as exact as possible, it was necessary that 
au authentic interpretation be supplied. A special order 
under the name of “ Scribes ” devoted themselves to the study 
of the law as a profession, and engaged upon a subtle and 
refining exposition of it. But the pious considered it to be 
their chief business to fulfil with zeal and conscientiousness the 
law as thus exponnded. That very considerable progress in 
this direction had been made even in the second century 
before Christ, is distinctly proved by the history of the Macca- 
bean revolution. There was a religious party which inter- 
preted the Sabbath command so strictly, that they would 
rather surrender without a strugcle than infringe upon the 
observance of the Sabbath by wielding the sword (1 Macc. üi. 
32-38) It also belonged to the ideal of piety, which even 
the author of tlie book of Daniel had already set before the 
eyes of his comrades in the faith as an essential condition, 
that they should not defile themselves with the eating of the 
food of the heathen (Dan. i.). 

But alongside of this legalistic tendency there were ope- 
rating in Palestine, from the time of Alexander the Great, 
influences of an altogether different kind, which proved the 
more decidedly and dangerously hostile to the interests of 
the law and its promoters the longer they existed. These 
were the Hellenizing tendencies. It had been the fond dream 
of Alexander to found a universal empire, which would be held 
together not merely by the unity of the government, but also by 
the unity of language, customs, and civilisation. All the Oriental 
races were to be saturated with Hellenic culture, and to be 
bound together into one great whole by means of this Intellectual 
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force. He therefore took care that always Greek colonists 
should directly follow in the steps of his army. New cities 
were founded, inhabited only by Greeks, and also in the old 
cities Greek colonists were settled. Thns over one half of Asia 
a network of Greek culture was stretched, which had as its 
object the reducing under its influence of the whole surrounding 
regions. The successors of Alexander continned his work ; and 
it is a striking testimony to the power of Greek culture, that 
it fulfilled in large measure the mission which Alexander had 
assigned it. All Western Asia, in fact, if not among the wide 
masses of the population, yet certamly among the higher 
ranks of society, became thoroughly Hellenized. Even in 
Palestine about the beginning of the second century this 
movement was in full progress. It cannot indeed be proved 
that all those cities, which we have come to reckon during the 
Roman period as Hellenistic cities (see $ 22. 2 and $ 25. 1), 
had been already Hellenized in the beginning of the Mac- 
cabean period. But this may safely be assumed in regard to 
the majority of them. Many had Hellenic institutions intro- 
duced by Alexander the Great himself, others by his suc- 
cessors, and everywhere Greek influence and Greek ideas were 
promoted.® Even in the pre-Hellenic age, Gaza, as its coins 
prove, had lively commercial intercourse with Greece; from 
the time of its conquest by Alexander it was a Macedonian 
arsenal and residence for troops; and Josephus describes it as a 
môMs EXAkmis" Anthedon by its very name betrays its 
Greek origin. In Ashkelon coins of Alexander the Great 
were stamped.” Ashdod on its coins, which date from the 


10 See the proofs given in $ 22. 2 and $ 23. 1. On the cities founded by 
Alexander the Great and his suecessors, see : Droysen, Geschichte des Iellen- 
ismus, 2 Aufi. Th]. iii, 2, pp. 202 fT., 302 ff. Stark, Gaza und die philistäische 
Küiiste, 447-459. 
1 Josephus, Wars ofthe Jews, ü.6.3. Forthe rest, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 66 f. 
12 The proof for this and many of the following statements is given in 
$ 28. 1. 
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age of the Diadochae or even earlier, makes use indeed of the 
Hebrew language, but writes the letters in Greek characters 
(IP ASANA ASINA). Joppa is the old site of the myth 
of Perseus and Andromeda, and was in the age of the Dia- 
dochae a Macedonian garrison town. Apollonia is manifestly a 
foundation of the Greek times. Straton’s Tower has indeed 
a Greek name, but was really founded at an earlier date by the 
Sidonians. On the other hand, Dora was possibly even in the 
fifth century before Christ put under tribute by the Athenians. 
In Acre, afterwards Ptolemais, as early as the times of Isaeus 
and Demosthenes, there was a Greek trading colony. The coins 
impressed there with the name of Alexander were already very 
numerous, and in the age of the Diadochae it was an important 
garrison town. The real Hellenizing and refounding of it as 
Ptolemais was probably the work of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 
—Along with these coast towns we must also include a 
number of inland cities. We kuow certainly of Samaria that 
it was colonized by Alexander.  Scythopolis is met with 
bearing this Greek name as early as the third century ; and 
even earlier we have Paneion, the grotto at the source of the 
Jordan, as the sanctuary of Pan. Along with Scythopolis, 
Polybius (v. 70) makes mention of an important city not 
otherwise known, Philoteria on the Lake of Gennesaret, in the 
time of Antiochus the Great, BC. 218, which, like the 
similarly named city in Upper Egypt, had its name probably 
from a sister of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. Of the cities of 
the countries east of the Jordan, Hippus and Gadara were 
distinctly reckoned rokes “EXïmrides* Pella and Dium are 
denominated Macedonian cities, and were founded perhaps by 

18 On the Philotera of Upper Egypt (that name is so written), see Strabo, 
p. 769. Our Philoteria in Palestine had this name conferred upon it at a 
later date, and is identical with some town known forinerly under another 
designation. A trace of its existence is still to be found in the days of 


Alexander Jannäus. See $ 10 towards the conclusion, 
M Josephus, Wars of the J'ews, ii. 6. 3. 
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Alexander the Great, and at latest during the Diadochean age. 
The derivation of the name Gerasa from the yépovres, the 
veterans of Alexander the Great, is probably nothing more than 
an etymological fancy. This, however, is certain, that the old 
capital of the Ammonites was Hellenized by Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus under the name of Philadelphia And finally, 
the Second Book of Maecabees speaks generally of rokes 
“EXAmvides within the boundaries of Judea (2 Maecc. vi. 8). 
Within the encircling network of Helienistic eities the 
small province of Judea kept itself clear of the influence of 
Greek customs and ways. There, too, Hellenism encroached 
more and more. The indispensable requirements of daily life 
obliged the Jews to make use of the universal language of the 
Greeks. How otherwise would commercial intercourse with 
foreign lands have been possible? But with the language 
came also the manuers and customs, and indeed the whole 
culture of Greeec. In the becinning of the second century the 
progress of Hellenism in Palestine must have already become 
quite observable. For only thus ean we explain how a 
section of the people, ineluding the upper elasses and the 
educated, readily gave their consent to the Hellenizing pro- 
jects of Antiochus Epiphanes, and even went beyond him in 
carrying them out. — Had this process been allowed to go on 


15 On the spread of Greck culture in Palestine in the times of the Macca- 
bees, and that even among men well disposed towards Judaism, compare : 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor (1875), pp. 127-129. Freudenthal calls 
attention particularly to the following points. 1. The Book of Aristens 
takes for granted that the Palestinian scholars, who had been summonel 
to Alexandria for the translation of the Pentateuch, were skilled in Greek. 
2. The grandson of Jesus Sirach, who translated his proverbs into Greck, 
was à native of Palestine. The Greek translator of the book of Esther 
was also a Palestinian, according to the representation of the book in the 
Septuagint.— But further, it seems quite certain that the Jewish Hellenist 
Eupolemus, of whose works fragments are still extant (see Div. ii. vol. iii. 
pp. 203-206), is to be identified with that Eupolemus of Palestine whom 
Judas Maccabeus sent as leader of a Jewish embassy to Rome (1 Macc. 
PTS Mec. iv. 11). 
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in its natural and peaceful course, then the Judaism of Pales- 
tine would probably have in time assumed a form in which 
it would be scarcely recognisable,—à form even more synere- 
tistic than that of Philo. For it belonged to the very essence 
of Hellenism that it should dominate and colour the modes 
of religious worship, and at least clothe them in Grecian 
garments, We find it so in Syria as well as in Egypt. Nor 
would it have happened otherwise in J'udea, if matters there 
had becn permitted to take a smooth course. But the more 
perfect that lecalistie Judaism had become on the one hand, 
and the more thoroughly developed the central principle of 
HHellenism had grown upon the other, the more decided and 
irreconcilable did the opposition between the two appear. 
Within the cirele of the Jewish people itself there now arose 
two antagonistic parties: the party friendly to the Greeks 
and the party of “the pious” (0'TDn, ‘Aoudaior, 1 Macc. 
ü. 42, vi. 13), who held stoutly by the strict ideal of the 
scribes. But the whole preliminary history of the Maceabean 
revolution makes it evident that already the adherents of the 
former party were in the majority. Everything seemed 
conspiring to present before Hellenism an open door. Jr 
appeared as if nothing else was now left for “the pious” but 
to form themselves into a sect. But just then a powerful 
reaction set in, brought abont by the attempt of an unintel- 
ligent despot, Antiochus Epiphanes, prematurely and with 
rude violence to force upon them Hellenice institutions. The 
Jewish worship was to be completely abolished, purely Greek 
rites were to be introduced, all Jewish ceremonies were all at 
once to be forbidden. It was just the extreme and radical 
character of this attempt that saved Judaism. For now not 
only the strict party of Chasidim, but the whole mass of the 
people, was roused to do battle for the old faith. And the 
further development of events led to the complete expulsion 
of Hellenism from Jewish soil, at least in matters of relision. 
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So far as our information reaches, this is the only example 
of an Oriental religion completely emancipating itself from the 
influence of Hellenism. 

Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the Great, had 
succeeded his brother Seleucus IV. in the government of 
Syria, after that king had been murdered by his minister 
Heliodorus, and held possession of the throne from 8.0 175 
till B.c. 164% Je was by nature a genuine despot, eccentric 
and undependable, sometimes extravagantly liberal, and frater- 
nizins with the common people in an affected manner; at 
other times cruel and tyrannical, as he showed himself in his 
treatment of Judea. The picture drawn of him by Polybius 
describes him under the more pleasing aspect. This is the 
sketch he gives : — 

“ Sometimes he would slip away from the palace and would 
appear at one time here, at another time there, in the city,saunter- 
ing along in company with one or two. Very often he was to 
be found in the workshops of the silversmiths and goldsmiths, 
where he would chat away with the moulders and other work- 
men, and seek to impress them with his love of art. Then 


16 With reference to the particular cireumstances under which Antiochus 
IV, came to the throne, see Appian. Syr. 45 ; Johannes Antioch. in Müller, 
J'ragm. hist. gracc. iv. 558. 

17 Polyb. xxvi, 10: ‘Oz; droûôpaoxer x Ts abs Éviore rods Üeocroyræs 
où TÜxos Ts FÉREWS MhVWY ÉDaœlysro Osvreoos xœi spires. Maliore dé pos roi; 
dpyupoxoTeioss EUpioxero xai xpuuxoslois, sÜpnTI ho &y xæi QUROTEXYDY ThÈS TO; 
TopeurTas xæi Tobs GAhoUÇ regvires. “Emaræ xai per Ünucrür dyôooruy 
avyraræBairwy duines à TU, ral usrè roy rapsmidnuovyTer Éiyoy cuvéTius 
Toy edreAcoTäTou. ‘Ore 0 ray vewréouy wisËoiro rives ouvevwyouuéyous ruu 
dYmoTe, obôeuiar Éufaœoiy moigoas apr évixmuaæloy pera xepartiov xaœi 
cuuTaoviæs, date Tods FonAOÛS did TO mapuôooy dvioTæmivous GEuryeuv. 
Ton Ars de mal Toy Paorixgy drobiuevns Éclÿre TRsvver dyahaBdy Teoiñ-s 
xaTè Ty dyopayr doxaineriæbes, xui ToÙs pêr d:Eioupevos, Tods dE xai 
TeniTTÜouy mapirænss Gépeir œdTD Ty WFTor, woTÉ pév ds dyopævôuos 
yéunrai, ForÉ de xai ds dépapyos Tuxov 0 rYs dpyûs rai xæûioaæs Éi rôs 
Éns@auTivou diGpor marc T0 raœpr luuaicus Édos, Gimxous Tuv xara Thv do0ày 
iyvouévos cvvanhærymaron mai diémpive perd TON: GTOUÔYS xal Tpovuis. 
EE Gv els dmoplar %ye Toy dylporuy Tods Érussxeis oi prêr ap àTenÿ Triva 
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he would condescend to familiar intercourse with any sort of 
people he chanced to come across, and would carouse with 
the meanest strangers who might happen to be present. But 
when he learned that young folks anywhere were to have a 
drinking bout, he would appear among them unexpectedly 
with born and bagpipe, so that most, through sudden fright, 
would rush precipitately away.  Often, too, he laid aside his 
royal robes, and, dressed in a toga, would go to the forum as 
a suppliant for an office. He would then seize some by the 
hand, others he would embrace, and entreat them to give him 
their vote, sometimes for the office of aedile, sometimes for 
that of tribune of the people. If he succeeded in obtainins 
the office, and was seated according to Roman custom in the 
ivory chair of state, he would take into consideration the 
cases that were to be adjudicated upon in the forum, and give 
his decisions with much earnestness and conscientiousness. 
Rational people, therefore, were at a loss what to think about 
him. Some regarded him as a simple and homely man, 
others looked upon him as crazed. He acted in a similar 
manner in the bestowal of his viftss To some he gave bone 
dice, to others dates, to others gold. But if perchance he 
should meet any one whom he had never seen before, he 
would give him unexpected presents. But in the sacrifices 
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which he had offered up in cities, and in the honours which 
he gave to the gods, he went beyond all other kings. As a 
proof of this we may point to the Temple of Zeus at Athens, 
and the images around the altar at Delos. He was wont also 
to bathe in the public baths, when they were quite full of 
their habitual visitors, where vessels of the most costly 
perfumes would be brought to him When somebody once 
said to him: ‘Happy art thou, O king, since thou hast such 
perfumes and givest forth such fragrance ;’ he went on the 
following day, without having said anything to the man, to 
the place where he bathed, and showered upon his head the 
contents of a large vase of that most precious ointment called 
stacte ; whereupon all made a rush forward in order to wash 
themselves with the ointment But on account of the 
slipperiness of the pavement many fell, amid shouts of 
laughter, the king himself joining in the mirth.” — Thus 
far Polybius Diodorus and Livy give similar accounts. 
They give special prominence to his love of pomp and his 
munificence. Brilliant spectacles, magnificent buildings, 
kingly presents, these were the sort of things in which he 
delighted'$ But in everything he was inclined to rush to 
extravagant extremes, so that Polybius already styled him 
érumavys rather than érihars.} 

Such being the character of the man, we need not trouble 
ourselves seeking to discover any very deep motives for his 
proceedings against Judea. Tacitus has, upon the whole, 
given a fair estimate of them when he said: Antiochus strove 
to overthrow the superstition of the Jews and to introduce 


18 Compare generally, Polybius, xxviii. 18.3, xxix. 9. 13, xxxi. 3 f — 
Diodorus, xxix. 32, xxxi. 16 (ed. Müller).—Livy, xli. 30.—Ptolemy VII. 
in Müller, Fragm. hist. gracc. ÿii. 186.—Heliodorus in Müller, Fragm. hist. 
graec. iv. 495, 

1 Athenacus, lib. x. p. 439 (in the editions of Polybins, xxvi. 10): 
IloAwgios év rn Exrmn al cixoorn Toy loronidy mansi œdrôr Eriasÿ al oùx 
EriQuvr did ras rpageis. 
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among them Greek customs, but was prevented by the war 
with the Parthians “from improving the condition of this 
most detestable race” His endeavour was to advance 
everywhere the lustre of Greek culture. In Judea a section 
of the people declared in favour of his plans He was 
naturally prepared to give that party his support, and to make 
over to it the government of Judea But when the Jewish 
people organized an opposition to these schemes, this roused 
the capricious humour of the despot. Ile first of all chastised 
the refractory people by plundering the rich treasures of their 
temple, which must have been very enticing to the king, now 
sorely in need of money. Then, as the opposition still con- 
tinued, he proceeded to radical and sweeping measures. The 
Jewish worship was completely suspended, all Jewish cere- 
monices were strictly forbidden, and with rude violence a 
thoronghgoing Hellenizing process was attempted. 

At the head of the party in Judea attached to the old faith 
at the time when Antiochus Epiphanes ascended the throne, 
stood the hish priest of that day, Onias III. The leader of 
the party friendly to the Greeks was his own brother Jesus, 
or, as he is better known under his Greek name, Jason.” In 
Jerusalem the inclination in favour of Greek customs was 
already s0 strong that the friends of the Greeks could venture 
upon the attempt to seize the government for themselves, and 
to carry out their plans by force. Jason promised the king a 
great sum of money,—whether as a gift bestowed once and for 
all, or as a regular tribute, is not very clear, —if he would 
transfer to him the high-priesthood, permit him to erect a 
gymnasium and an ephebeion, and finally allow “the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem to be enrolled as Antiocheans,” Toùs èv 


20 Tacitus, Historia, v. 8: rex Antiochus demere superstitionem et mores 
Graecorum dare adnisus, quominus tacterrimam gentem in melius mutaret, 
Parthorum bello prohibitus est. 

2 That Jason was originally called Jesus. is mentioned by Josephus, 
A9. xil O0: 
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‘JepoooXvuois "Avrioyeis àvaypaÿrau, that is, grant them the 
title and privileges of citizens of Antioch®  Antiochus was 
quite ready to concede all this. Onias was driven out, and 
Jason was installed as high priest® The Hellenizing process 
was now carried on with energy. There is indeed no mention of 
any attack having been made upon the Jewish religion. But in 
every other direction he put down “the institutions that were 
according to the law, and brought np new customs against the 
law ” (2 Macc. iv. 11). A gymnasinm was erected below the 
castle ; the young men of Jerusalem exercised themselves in 
the gymnastic arts of the Greeks. The very priests forsook 
their service at the altar and took part in the games of the 
palaestra. The contempt for Jewish customs went so far that 
many sought artificially to remove the traces of their cireum- 
cision** With à Jlatitudinarianism of a genuinely HHellenistie 
type, Jason sent a contribution to the sacrificial festival of 
Hercules at the games celcbrated every fourth year at Tyre. 
This, however, was so offensive to the Jews entrusted with 


2? On the meaning of this formula, see coimmentaries by Grimm and 
Keil on 2 Mace. iv. 9. Compare also the history of Ptolemais, $ 23 
Cinenr vol p.90 f). 

239 Macc. iv. 7-10.—Josephus tells the story differently. For while, 
according to 2 Maccabees, Onias had been deposed and subseqnently, even 
after Jason had himself lost the high-priesthood, murdered (2 Mace. iv. 
33, 34), Josephus simply says that after the death of Onias his brother 
Jesus obtained the rauk of high priest (Antig. xii. 5. 1: #rodævcrros Oo 
rod dpyispéus To dùngD abrod ’Incod Tév dpxuspordynr Avrioyos didwsv). 
But the narrative of Josephus is evidently given in a summary manner 
and inexactly ; and the representation of 2 Maccabees is confirmed by 
Dan. ix. 96, xi. 29, since these passages probably refer to Onias TIT. 

24 Sce gencrally, 2 Maec. iv. 11-17; 1 Macc. i. 11-15; Josephns, 
Antig. xü. 5. 1 Removing the traces of circumcision (1 Mace, i. 15, 
Eroinsæy Exvrois dxpofBuariæs) Was done with a view to escape the reproach 
of the heathen in the baths and in the exercise grounds. It seems, 
according to various reports, to have become still more common in later 
times. See especially, Paulus on 1 Cor. vii. 18. Epiphanius, De mensuris 
et ponderibus, $ 16. Jerome (adv. Jovinian. i. 21, Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 270 ; 
comm. in les. Hi. 1 = Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iv. GO1 sq.) is wrong in declaring 
the operation impossible. Compare generally, Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 
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the carrying of it, that they entreated that the money should 
be applied to building ships.® 

For three years, from B.c. 174 to B.c. 171, Jason admini- 
stered his office after this fashion. Then he fell, through the 
machinations of a rival, who continued his work in a manner 
still more contemptible. Menelaus, by promising still larger 
gifts of money, was able to bring about Jason’s overthrow, 
and to secure the transference to himself of the high priest’'s 
office Ye roused against himself the bitter animosity of 
the people by appropriating the treasures of the temple. He 
also was the instigator of the murder of the former hich 
pricst Onias III, who had sought the asylum of the sanctuary 
at Daphne, from which, however, he was decoyed and 
treacherously murdered.?7 

Meanwhile Jason had not abandoned his claims to the 
high-priesthood. In B.c. 170, when Antiochus was engaged 
upon his expedition against Esypt, he sueceeded by a sudden 
stroke in making himself master of Jerusalem, and forcing his 
rival to betake himself for proteetion to the castle. This 
success of Jason was, according to the representation of the 
Second Book of Maccabees, the oceasion that led to the kingç’s 
direct interference against Jerusalem.  Antiochus looked 


1274 sqq., under the word ui. Lossius, De epispasmo J'uduico (also in 


Ügolini Thes. t. xxii.). Groddek, De J'udaeis pracputium attrahentibus (in 
Schoettsen, Horue hebr. i. 1159-1177, and in Uvgolini Thes. xxii). Light- 
foot, Horue hebr. on 1 Cor. vii. 18 (Opp. ii. 899 Wolf, Curae phil. in 
Nov. Test. on 1 Cor. vii. 18 Wetstcein, Nov. Test. on 1 Cor. vi. 18. 
Fabricius, Diblioth. grace, ed. Harles, iii. 695, on Symmachus. Lübkert, 
Der jüdische érisraoués (Studien und Kritiken, 1835, pp. 657 - 664). 
Winer, Realwôrterbuch, art. Beschneidung, at the end. Grimm, Com- 
mentary on 1 Macc. i. 15. Steiner in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, i. 410. 

25 2 Mac. iv. 18-20. 

269 Macc. iv. 23-27. According to Josephus, Anéig. xii. 5. 1, consult 
also xv. 3. 1, xix. 6. 2, Menelaus was Jason’s brother. But this is in 
contradiction to the Second Book of Maccabees, wliich seems generaliy at 
this point to be pretty accurately informed. 

27 See generally, 2 Macc. iv. 27-50. 
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upon the proceeding as a slight to his majesty, and resolved 
to chastise the rebellious city.” 

When, toward the end of B.c. 170,he had returned from 
Egypt” he marched against Jerusalem in person with his 
army, and there gave direction for a terrible massacre, and 
plundered the enormons treasures of the Jewish temple, in 
which he is said to have received assistance from Menelaus 
himself. AI the valuable articles, among them the three 
great golden pieces of furniture in the inner court of the 
temple, the altar of incense, the seven-branched candlestick, 
and the table of shewbread (on these sce Div. ïi. vol. i p. 
281 f.), he carried away with him to Antioch.” 

The cup of sorrow and khumiliation for the believing 
Israelites, however, had not yet been completely drained, and 
the worst was yet to come. Two vears later, in B.c. 168, 
Antiochus undertook another expedition against Esypt. But 
this time the Romans took the field against him. The 
Roman general, Popilius Laenas, had sent him a decree of 
senate, in which he was required, if he were to avoid being 
resarded as an enemy of Rome, to abandon once for all his 
schemes against Egypt; and when Antiochus answered that 
he wished time to consider the matter, Popilius gave him that 
well-known brief ul{imatum, describing a cirele round about him 
with his staff and addressing him with a determined “ évrad0a 
Bovhetov” Antiochus was thus compelled, whether he would 
or not, to yield to the demands of the Romans” The result 
of this blasting of his plans with regard to Egypt was that 

#8 9 Macc. v. 1-11. 

2 According to 1 Macc. i. 20, supported by Josephus, Antig. xii. 5. 3, 
this expedition was made in the Seleucid year 143, or B.c. 170-169. 

30 1]MMacc. i. 20-24 ; Josephus, Antig. xii. 5. 3 ; 2 Mace. v. 11-21.—For 
the fact of the plundering of the temple, Josephus in Contra Apionem, 
it. 7, refers to the statements of Polybius, Strabo, Nicolaus Damascenus, 
TFimagenes, Castor, Apollodorus. 


SPolybius, xxix. 11. Diodorns, xxxi. 2 (ed. Müller). Livy, xlv. 12 
Appian, Syriaca, c. 66. Justin, xxxiv. 3 Compare Dan. xi 29 f, 
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Antiochus directed his energies immediately to a war of exter- 
mnination against the Jewish religion? Since nothing more 
could be done in Egypt, he would carry out all the more 
determinedly his schemes in Judea. He sent a chief collector 
of the tribute to Judea (his name is not given in 1 Macc. 
1 29,but in 2 Macc. v. 24 he is called Apollonius), with 
orders to Hellenize Jerusalem thoroughly.® The Jewish 
population which would not yield was treated with great 
barbarity ; the men were killed, and the women and children 
sold into slavery. Whocver was able escaped from the city. 
Iu place of the Jewish population thus destroyed, strangers 
were brought in as colonists. Jerusalem was to be henceforth 
a Greek city. In order that such measures might have 
enduring effect, the walls of the city were thrown down; but 
the old city of David was fortified anew and made into a 
powerful stronghold, in which a Syrian garrison was placed. 
This garrison remained in possession of the citadel during all 
the subsequent strugoles of the Maccabees, and maintained 
the supremacy of the Syrian kings amid all changes. Simon 
was the first, twenty-six years after this, in B.c. 142-141, to 
gain possession of the citadel, and so to vindicate the 
independence of the Jews 


82 This connection between the failure of the Egyptian campaign and 
the persecutions in Palestine is pointed out in Dan. xi. 30 f. 

53 The sending of this Apollonius, if we compare 1 Macc. i. 20 and i. 
54 with 1 Mace. i. 29, occurred in the Seleucid year 145, or B.c. 168-167. 

84} Macc. i. 29-40 ; 2 Macc. v. 23-96 ; Josephus, Antig. xii. 5. 4.—Tt 
is evident from 1 Macc. i. 38 compared with 1 Macc. i. 30-32 and 2 Macc. 
v. 24, that what was chiefly aimed at was the exterminating of the Jewish 
population and the repeopling of the city with Greek or Grecianized 
inhabitants. It was therefore quite the same procedure which the Jews 
themselves carried out at a later period in Joppa and Gazara (1 Macc. 
xiii. 11 and 43-48). On the consequences of these measures, see 1 Macc. 
ii. 18, iii. 35, 45. 

55 The éxporous of Jerusalem had been already frequently referred to 
during the previous years (2 Macc. iv. 12, 27, v. 5) But it was now 
uewly strengthened, 1 Macc. i. 33-36 ; Josephus, Antig. xii. 5. 4, while 
the walls of the «ty were thrown down, 1 Macc. i. 31. On the taking 
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The destruction of the Jewish population of Jerusalem 
was only a means towards the chief end after which 
Antiochus was striving. Throughout the whole land the 
Jewish religion was to be rooted out, and the worship of 
the Greek gods introduced.. The observance of all Jewish 
rites, especially of the Sabbath and circumcision, was for- 
bidden on the pain of death; the Jewish mode of worship 
was abolished. In all the cities of Judea sacrifices were to 
be offered to the heathen deities. Oflicers were sent into 
all the districts, charged with the duty of seeing that the 
commands of the king were strictly obeyed.  Wherever 
any one showed reluctance, obedience was enforced with 
violence. Once à month a rigorous search was instituted : 


of this citadel by Simon, see 1 Macc. xiii. 49-52; during the period 
intervening it is often referred to (1 Macc. ii 31, iii. 45, iv. 2, 41, 
vi. 18-21, 26, 32, ix. 52, 58, x. 6-9, 39, xi. 20 f., 41, xii. 26, xiti. 21). — 
The situation of this citadel is one of the most debateable questions in the 
topography of Jerusalem. But it seems to me an incontestable result of 
modern investigations, that it lay on the southern slope of the eastern hill, 
therefore to the south of the temple rock. Then the supposition that it 
had been built in place of the city of David would be out of the question 
(1 Macc. 1. 33, ii. 31, vii. 32, xiv. 36). But the city of David, according 
to Neh. iii. 15, lay evidently in the neighbourhood of Siloah, therefore 
south of the temple, and indeed not on the great western hill on which 
at this day the main part of the city lies, but on a separate eminence 
of the rising ground to the cast, that is, on the temple rock. For Zion, 
on which the city of David lay (2 Sam. v. 7 ; 1 Kings viii. 1), is not, as 
later Christian tradition represents it, the west hill, but that same risiny 
ground on which the temple lay, therefore the east hill. This is confirmeu 
by the usual phraseology of 1 Maccabees, where “Zion” and “the temple 
rock ” are used as identical terms (1 Macc. iv. 37-60, v. 54, vi. 48-62, 
vii. 33). The evidence afforded by these statements would long ago have 
been recognised, were it not that this was contrary to the gcographical 
distribution of those days For at present there is no rising ground 
visible to the south of the temple site which could have been suitable for 
a citadel. But that in earlier times it was otherwise has been demon- 
strated by the excavations of Guthe, according to which “a tolerably deep 
but not completely traced depression, which runs from north-west to 
south-east, turns round the southern spur of the temple rock, so that a 
fortress on the ridge of this spur would have a natural protection on all 
sides” (see Furrer's Review of Guthe’s Excavations at Jerusalem, in the 
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if a copy of the book of the law were found in the posses- 
sion of any one, or if any one had had his child circumeised, 
he was put to death. In Jerusalem, on the 15th Chisleu of 
the Selencid year 145, that is, in December 8.c. 168, at the 
great altar of burnt-offerins a pagan altar was built, and on 
25th Chisleu, for the first time, a sacrifice was offered upon 
it (1 Macc. i. 54, 59; this is “the abomination that maketh 
desolate” Dh pÿ or ob ht, LXX.: Bôéuyua Ts 
épnuwoews, of which the book of Daniel speaks, Dan. xi 
91, xi 11). This sacrifice, according to the account given 
in the Second Book of Maccabees, was rendered to the 
Olympic Zeus, to whom the temple of Jerusalem has been 
dedicated. The Jews were also compelled to keep the 
Dionysiac festival, crowned with ivy, marching in procession 
as devotees of Bacchus.” 

The Second Book of Maccabees relates wonderful stories 


Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1884, p. 278). — The theory here set forth in 
regard to the situation of the citadel is opposed by Olshausen, Zur Topo- 
graphie des alten Jerusalem, Kiel 1833, p. 6 ff. Caspari, Zion und die 
Akra der Syrer, in Theol. Stud. und Krit., and “ Chronol. and Geograph. 
Introduction to Life of Christ,” Edin. 1876, p. 271. Menke, Bibelatlas 
(1868), Blatt V. Riess, Tüb. Theolog. Quartalschr. 1870, pp. 181-215, and 
Biblische Geographie, 1872, pp. 95-97. Klaïber, Zeitschr. des deutschen 
Palästina-Vereins, Bd. ïii. 1880, pp. 189-213 ; iv. 1881, pp. 18-56; x. 
1888, pp. 1-37. Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Josephus, 1881, pp. 32-42. 
Guthe, Zeitschrift des DPV. Bd. v. 1882, pp. 313-332. Mübhlau, art. 
“Zion” in Riehm’s Wôrterbuch. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 
267f. Birch, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statements, 1877 ff, 
Then directly opposed to this theory : Gatt, Tüb. Theolog. Quartalschr. 
1884, pp. 34-84 For other literature see above, p. 19, and Arnold, art. 
“Zion ” in lst ed. of Herzog, xviii. 620-622 ; and Jerusalem, by Schultz 
in the nd edition, vi. 575. Kôhler, Lehrbuch der biblische Geschichte, 
ii. 1,274. Stanley, Sinaï and Palestine, 1881, p. 177 #. ÆEvwald, History 
of Ixrael, vol. v. p. 318 ff. Milman, History of Christianity, vol. i. 
p. 318. 

56 Sce generally : 1 Mace. i. 41-64; 2 Macc. vi. 1-11. Josephus, Antig. 
xii. 5. 4; Dan. vii. 95, viii. 11 f., ix. 27, xi. 31 ff, xii. 11.—The month 
Chisleu of the Seleueid year 145 (1 Macc. i. 54) is not, as has been usually 
assumed, December 8.c. 167, but December B.c. 168. 
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of the bright martyr courage with which a certain section of 
the people firmly adhered to the ancient faith. With consider- 
able rhetorical extravagance jt tells how an old man ninetv 
years of age, called Eleasar, was tortured ; and then also seven 
brothers, one after another, suffered before the eves of their 
mother, who at last herself likewise met à martyrs death. 
The question of the accuracy of these details must be left 
undecided. The fact is that a large cirele of the people, 
notwithstanding all the violent measures of the persecutors, 
remained true to the faith and customs of their fathers. For 
their encouragement an unknown author, under the name of 
Daniel, published a hortatory and consolatory treatise, in 
which he set before his fellow-believers, for stimulus and 
incitement, stories culled from the history of earlier times, 
and with confident assurance of faith represents the speedy 
overthrow of the heathen rule, and the downfall of the 
worldly oppressors of the people of God (Div. ï. vol. üi. 
p. 44 ff). The effect of such a work we can easily couceive 
uust have been very great. 

The passive resistance thus shown was soon succeeded by 
open revolt,—viewed from a human point of view, a fool- 
hardy enterprise, for how could the small nation of the Jews 
secure any permanent advantage over the forces of the king ? 
But religious enthusiasm waits not to ask about possibilities 
of success. The excitement broke forth into revolution in 
the town of Modein, at the call of a priest of the order of 
Joarib, named Mattathias, and his five sons, John, Simon, 
Judas, Eleasar, and Jonathan When the kings oflicer had 


87 9 Macc. vi. 18-vii. 42. This story forms the theme of the Fourth 
Book of Maccabees, see Div. ii. vol. iii. pp. 244-248, and has also been 
treated in the later Jewish literature ; see Zunz. Die gottesdienstlichen 
Portrüge der J'uden, p. 124 On the use made of it in Christian axceticul 
literature, see Div. ii. vol. iii. p. 214. 

%S 1 Maec. ii. 1-5. Josephus, Antig. xii. 6. 1.—Tlhe name of the place 
is given in the First Book of Maccahees, according to the best reading, 
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entered that place, in order to insist upon the presentation of 
the heathen sacrifice, Mattathias refused to obey the com- 
mand. “Though all the nations,” said he, “that are under 
the king’s dominion obey him, and fall away every one 
from the religion of their fathers, and give consent to his 
commandments, yet will 1 and my sons and my brothers walk 
in the covenant of our fathers. (God forbid that we should 
forsake the law and the ordinances”” When he saw a Jew 


as Moûsfs (so Fritzsche, 1 Macc. ii. 1, 15, 23, 70, xiii. 25, 30 ; only in ix. 
19, Madssgïæ); in Josephus, ed. Bekker, Antig. xii. 6. 1, 11. 2, xiii. 6. 5, it 
is Madeeï; in ]Vurs of the J'ews, i. 1. 3, it is Modcesrr. In the Mishna, Pesa- 
chim ix. 2 and Chagiga üi. 5, the reading vacillates between Dÿ%3Y and 
n'y, while indeed the latter form has in both cases à preponderating 
authority. It may, however, have arisen out of à misunderstanding 
occasioned by an emendation. In both passages D'y"319n j® is rendered 
“from Modiim,” a distance from Jerusalem is represented as giving 
release from the discharge of certain legal obligations. It was therefore 
assumed that Dj was to be taken as an adjective, and the form was 
changed accordingly. À man from Modiim is called in Aboth ii. 11, 
“ynbnm EÆEusebins writes Mydssiu ; Jerome, Modeim. In regard to its 
variations of form, it may be compared with Sepphoris (NY, D\7'8Y, 
“spy, see Div. ii vol. i. p. 136). The plural is formed sometimes in 
the Aramaie, sometimes in the Hebrew manner, sometimes in à quite 
independent and peculiar style. — For determining its situation the 
following are decisive :—(1) The fact that the beautiful mausoleum built 
there for his parents and four brothers could be seen from the sex 
(1 Macc. xiii. 27-30) ; (2) The statement of Euschius, to whose time the 
place was still known, UÜnomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 281: Munôssiu, xoun 
rAncior ArooTOhEus, 0ev moe ci MaxxaBaicr, dy xœi té pymuare sis Êrs 
y delxyuræs. So, too, Jerome, Onomastivon, ed. Lagarde, p. 140: Modeim, 
ricus juaxta Diospolim, unde fuerunt Marccabaei, quorum hodieque ibidem 
sepulcra monstrantur.  {t must therefore have been situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lydda (Diospolis), and on à higher site, therefore up toward 
the mountains, The conjecture, therefore, that it was to be identified 
with the Sôba of the present day, two and à half hours’ journey west of 
Jerusalem, according to the monkish tradition, cannot be entertained for 
a moment (Tobler, Topographie von Jerusalem, ii. 896 fF.). [t may rather 
now be regarded as certain that the modern village el-Medijeh, east of 
Lydda, at the entrance into the mountain region, marks the spot of the 
ancient Modein. This was sugcested first of all by the Franciscan, 
Eminanuel Forner (in le Monde, 1866, quoted by Guérin) : then by Neu- 
bauer, Géographie du Talmud, 1868, p. 99. Fritzsche in SchenkePs Bibel- 
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preparing to offer sacrifice, he rushed forward and slew him 
upon the altar. Ile also killed the King's commissioner, and 
levelled the altar to the ground.” 

He then fled along with his sons into the mountains. 
But soon a terrible disaster proved to him that mere flight 
meant nothing less than utter destruction. Multitudes of 
like-minded men had now withdrawn into hiding-places in 
the desert. There they were sought after by a detachment 
of the Syrian garrison of Jerusalem, and an attack was made 
upon them on a Sabbath day; and since they declined to 
offer any resistance because of the Sabbath, they were 
remorselessly hewn down to the last man, along with their 
wives and children“ To the vigorous, strong - minded 
Mattathias such a martyrdom seemed a poor way of con- 
tributing to the cause of God. He and those about him 
resolved to proceed to action, and, in case of necessity, not 
even to scruple engaging in battle upon the Sabbath day. 
And now the “ Pious,” ’Aoudator, D'T'DN, attached themselves 
to him; that is, those who proved faithful in their observance 
of the law, who had hitherto showed their resolution simply 
in endurance‘ Mattathias then gathered together all the 
men fit for battle, who were ready to fight for their faith, 
passed with them up and down through the country, over- 
turued the altars, slew the apostate Jews, circumeised un- 
lexicon, iv. 233. Sandreczki in Ausland, 1871, Nr. 36. Guérin, Descrip- 
tion de la l’alestine, Samarie, ii. 55-64, 395, 404-413, 415-426 ; CGalilee, i. 
46-57. Mühlau in Richnrs Jandwôrterbuch des bibl. Altertums, p. 1009 f. 
The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 297, 
341-352; and the great English Map, Sheet xiv. 

#% 1 Macc. ii. 15-26. Josephns, Antiag. xii. G. 2. 

40 1 Macc. ii. 27-38. Josephus, Antig. xii. 6. 2. 

41 The reading ovværyuwyn 'Aridaiwr, 1 Maec. ii. 42, has bcen rightly 
received by Fritzsche into the text. That the Asidacans were not iden- 
tisal with the circle of Mattathias has been specially emphasized by Well- 
hausen in his Pharisüer und Sadducüer, pp. 78-86. They did indeed 


make common cause with the Maccabees, but afterwards they again 
separated from then (1 Macc. vii. 13) Compare also Lucius, Der Essen- 
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circumeised children, and gave encouragement to all to 
engage in open hostility to the heathen persecutors.* 

The work thus begun he was not to be permitted long to 
carry on. Soon after the beginning of the revoit, in B.c. 
167-166, in the Seleucid year 146 (1 Macc. ii 70), 
Mattathias died, after exhorting his sons to continue the 
work, and recommending Simon as a man of counsel, and 
Judas as best qualified to act as leader in battle. Amid 
great lamentations he was buried at Modein.* 

And thus now Judas came to the front as head of the 
movement. His surname, o MaxxaBaios, from which the 
whole party has received the name of Maccabees, was pro- 


bably intended to designate him as the vigorous, sharp- 


44 


beating warrior, from 2p9, “the hammer” “In his acts 


isrnus, 1881, p. 91 f.; and Div. ji. of this work, vol. ii. p. 26. The 
correct view of Wellhausen is adopted by Montet in his Essai sur les 
origines des partis saducéen et pharisien, 1883, pp. 139-142, 161 ff, 
especially 177-188. — The word Een frequently occurs in the Old 


Testament (e.g. Ps. xxx. 5, xxxi. 24, xxxvii. 28), and means simply the 
“ pious ;” but it is used to desigsnate specially those who are peculiarly 
distinguished for their piety or rigid observance of the law. So also 
in the Mishna, Berachoth v. 1; Sukka v. 4; Chagiga ïi. 7; Sota ii. 4, 
ix. 15. It is therefore essentially the same circle which subsequently 
received the party name of Pharisees.—Of the literature we may here 
mention : Drusius, De Hasidaeis, quorum mentio in libris Machabaeorum, 
libellus, 1603. Serarius, Trihaeresion, 1604 Scaliger, Élenchus Trihaeresir 
Serarti, 1605 (all three together in: Triglandius, Trium seriptorum illus- 
trium de tribus Juducorum sectis syntagma, 2 Bde., Delphis 1703. Compare 
the account of the controversy about Daniel in his article “ Pharisäer” 
in Ersch and Grubers Æncyclop. sec. iii Bd. xxii. p. 18). Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 165-172. Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes 
Isracl, Bd, ïüi. pp. 357 ff., 384, 395 f. Harmburger, l'eal-Encyclop. für Bibel 
und Talmud, Abth. ii. p. 132 ff, art. “ Chassid.” 

42 1] Maec. 11. 39-48. Josephus, Antig. xt. 6. 2. 

#3 1 Macc. ji. 49-70. Josephus, Antig. xii. 6. 3-4. 

44 On the various interpretations of the name, see Conrad Iken, De 
Juda Maccabaeo (in Symbolae literariae, t. 1. pars 1, Bremae 1744, pp. 170- 
194); Winer, RWB. i. 631 f., art. “Judas;” Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch zu 
1 Mukk. p.ix.f. The derivation which prevailed in earlier times, especially 
during the seventeenth century, from the initial letters of the words 3535 
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he was like a lion, and like a lion’s whelp roaring for his 
prey.” Thus the First Book of Maccabees (iii. 4) charac- 
terizes him a hero of chivalry, bold and powerful, not 
waiting to ask about the possibility of success, but enthusias- 
tically sacrificing his goods and his blood in a noble cause. 
The triumphs which he achieved could indeed, in presence of 
such a terrible array of hostile forces, only be temporary. 
The cause which he represented must certainly have been 
lost if it had to depend only on the sword. 

In ïts earliest stage the movement had a course of 
singularly good fortune. In one battle after another Judas 
won brillant victories, which resulted in the restoring of the 
Jewish worship on Zion. À Syrian battalion, under Apol- 


nin, obxa (Ex. xv. 11), would have deserved serious examination if the 


word had first of all been used as the secret watchword of the party, as 
ixôvs was among the early Christians. But it was in the first instance 
the surname of Judas (d MaæxxaBuios). In modern times it has been 
usually explained as meaning ñn2p; ‘‘hammer.” Against this deriva- 


tion Curtiss in his work, The Name Machabee, Leipzig 1876 (compare 
Theolog. Literaturseitung, 1876, 436 f. ; Herzog, Real- Encyclop. 2nd ed. i. 
505 f). He writes ‘239, and explains it, after Isa. xliii. 17, as “the 


extinguisher,” that is, the exterminator of his enermies. This is, to say 
the least of it, extremely problematical. ‘The conelnsions drawn by 
Curtiss from the orthography are doubtfu}l, since we no longer know the 
original Ffebrew form. Aïl the more modern texts, the rabbinical, which 
write sometimes *23», sometimes *3p», as well as the Latin texts, are 
derived from the Greck text of the First Book 6f Maceabees, which gives 
0 MaæxxæfBæios. Also Jerome’s form of the word Machabaeus, docs not 
prove that he had known a Ifebrew form +335, since he undonbtedly 
adopted the Latin orthography then prevalent. Bat the Grevk Maxxe- 
Bæïos corresponds to the Hebrew +35», rather than to *33, although even 
the latter is not impossible. On the other hand, the conjecture of Cnrtiss 
is worthy of considcration, that 52512 in the OÙ Testament (1 Kings vi. 
7; Isa. xliv. 12; Jer. x. 4; also Judy. iv. 21) does not mean the great 
battle-axe or smitls hammer, which elsewhere is called 555 or jan 


or gs, bnt the small workian’s hamimer. But should this considera- 


tion be regarded as decisive ? 
# Compare generally the characteristics given in 1 Mace. iii. 1-9. 
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lonius, probably the same of whom mention has already been 
made at page 206, was cut down by Judas, and Apollouius 
himself was slain. The sword which he took from him as 
spoil was the one which Judas from this time forth always 
himself used in battle Also a second Syrian army, which 
Seron, “the prince of the army of Syria,” whom Judas went 
forth to meet, was completely routed by him at Beth-horon, 
north-west of Jerusalem.* 

The king found it necessary to take vigorous measures in 
order to suppress the revolt in Judea While he himself, in 
B.C. 166-165 (1 Macc. üi 37 gives the Seleucid year 147), 
went forth upon an expedition against the Parthians® he 
sent Lysias back to Syria as imperial chancellor and guardian 
of the minor Antiochus V., and gave him orders to fit out a 
large army against Judea to quell the rebellion there“ 
Lysias sent ‘three generals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias, 
with a large body of troops against Judea The defeat of 
the Jews seemed so certain, that foreign merchants accom- 
panied the Syrians in order to purchase as slaves the expected 
Jewish captives.5° 

Meantime, however, Judas, and those adhering to him, had 
not been inactive. Now that Jerusalem had been wrested 
from the dheathens, Judas collected his fighting men in 
Mizpah, the ancient stronghold of Israel in the times of the 


#6 1 Macc. in. 10-12. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. L. 
41 1] Macc. iii. 13-26. Josephus, Lc.—Baœridwpor, in the Old Testament 
an n2; according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 233, sixteen 


miles west-north-west of Jerusalem, and so identical with the present 
Beit-ur. See Robinson, Æescarches in Palestine, vol. ii. 59-63. Raumer, 
Palästina, p. 180. Guérin, Description de la Palestine, J'udée, 1. 338-344. 
Henderson, Palestine, p. 137. 

43 1 Macc. hi. 31. lacitus, Historia, v. 8. 

19 1] Macc. ni. 27-34 0eDAUNS Ang. x 7 2: 

59 1 Macc. iii. 38-41. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 8. 2 Macc. viii. 8-11. 
According to the Second Book of Maccabees, Ptolemy was the governor 
of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, who transferred the military operations 
to Nicanor and Gorgias. 
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Judges, not far from Jerusalem” It no longer consisted 
merely of a small group of enthusiasts, but was a regular 
Jewish army, which he had there organized according to 
military ruies ; he “ordained captains over the people, even 
captains over thousands, and over hundreds, and over fifties, 
and over tens” By prayer and fasting he prepared himself 
for the unequal struggle. In the province of Emmaus, west 
of Jerusalem, at the entrance into the hill country, the armies 
enconntered one another.” 

While the main body of the Syrian army remained in 
camp at Emmavs, Gorgias endeavoured with a strong detacli- 
nent to engage the Jewish army. When Judas heard of 
this he eireumvented him, and got between him and the 
main body lying at Eminaus. His brave words of encourage- 
ment aroused such enthusiasm among the Jews, that the 
Syrian troops were completely overpowered. When the 
detachment under Gorgias returned, they found the camp 
ulready in flames, and the Jews quite prepared to join with 
them in battle Withont venturing on such a conflict, they 
at once fled into the Philistine territory. This victory of the 
Jews, in B.C. 166-165, was complete.” 


51 Mason£aæ, L Mac. iii. 46, is the ancient n2%#, which in the times of 


the Judges was the religious and political capital of Israel (Judg. xx. xxi.; 
1 Sam. vi. 5 ff, x. 17 {F) According to 1 Macc. iii. 46, it lay xaærévævrs 
lspouaaxñgu, therefore not far from Jerusalem. Its situation cannot with 
any certaiuty be more exactly determined. See generally, Robinson, 
Researches in Palestine, vol. ji. 143, 144 Rauimer, Palüstina, p. 213. 
Smend in Richns Jfandwôrterbuch des Lib. Alterthums, p. 1002 f. 
Guérin, Judée, i. 395-402. 

53 1 Macec. iii. 42-60. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 3.—"Fuuzou (1 Mac. 
Hi. 40, 57), in the Roman times the capital of a toparehy. exists down to 
the present day under the name of Amwäs ‘The New “Testament 
Emuans is probably a different place lving near Jerusalem. Compare 
generally, Div. ji. vol. i p. 159, and the literatnre quoted in the note 
on that page. 

%% 1 Macc. iv. 1-25. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 4; 2 Mace. viii. 19 ff. 
The chronologv is made ont by means of à combination of 1 Mace, iii, 37, 
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In the following year, B.c 165-164, and indeed, as 
further details show, in autumn of B.c. 165, Lysias himself 
led a new and still more powerful army against Judea. He 
did not make his attack directly from the north, but came 
against Judea from the south by the way of Idumea (1 Macc. 
iv. 29) He must therefore have fetched a compass round 
about Judea; it may have begun, as Hitzig conjectures, p. 
393, on the east, round about the Dead Sea, or, what is 
more probable, on the west, since he had marched aloug the 
Philistine coast and ronnd about the hilly region. At Beth- 
zur, south of Jerusalein, on the road to Hebron* the con- 
tendine forces met. Although the Syrian army greatly 
exceeded in numbers, Judas this time again Won so complete 
a victory that Lysias found himself obliged to return to 
Antioch in order to collect new forces. Ÿ 

After these two brilliant and decisive successes, Judas 


which gives the Seleucid year 147, with 1 Macc. iv. 28, êv r@ trouve 
évsmuré, Or, What is the same, £» r@ tpxouivuw éviœure, meaning “in the 
following year,” and chap. iv. 52, which gives the Seleucid year 148. 
The incidents in question therefore occurred in the year of the Seleucid 
era 147, or B.c. 166-165; but whether in B.c 166 or in B.C. 165 cannot be 
determined.—As the enemy’s general, the First Book of Maccabees names 
only Gorgias, the Second Book of Maccabees names only Nicanor. Both 
are probably correct, inasimuch as the former led the army in the field, 
and the latter Was comimander-in-chief of the whole army. 

54 Barbsovpæ (n and ra), 1 Macc. iv. 29, 61, vi. 7, 26, 31, 49, 50, ix. 52, 
x. 14, xi, 65, xiv. 7, 33; in the 1 n'a frequently referred to in the Old 


Testament ; according to Eusebius, Onomusticon, ed, Lagarde, p. 235 sq., 20 
miles south of Jerusalem in the direction of Hebron (xæi £r: vby xoun 
3rd5wpd 2ahsiroær Ehdiyruy dr Alias els XeBocv ëv élxoot onwrinic), which is 
confirmed by the situation of the Beit-Sur of the present day, in the 
neighbourhood of Hulhul (the distance is really somewhat less), See 
Robinson, Later Biblical Researches 1n Palestine, 430-462.  Raumer, 
Palüstina, p. 181 f. Guérin, Judée, 11. 288-295 ; The Survey of Western 
Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ti. 311 sq., 324 sq. ; also 
Sheet xx1. of the great English Chart. 

55 1 Macc. iv. 26-35. Josephus, Antig. xt. 7.5. 2 Macec. xi. 1-15. On 
the agreement of the statement in First and Second Maccabees, see Grimm 
va both passages. 
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again took possession of Jerusalem, and directed his attention 
to the restoration of the services of divine worship. The 
citadel of Jerusalem was indecd still held by Syrian troops, 
but Judas kept them continually in check by his people, so 
that the works of the temple could not be destroyed by them. 
Thus protected, the work was proceeded with. Everything 
linpure was carried out from the temple. The altar of burnt- 
offering, which had been polluted by heathen sacrifices, was 
wholly taken down and a new one built in its place" The 
sacred garments and furuiture were replaced by new ones ; 
and when everything was ready, the temple was consecrated 
anew by the celebration of a great feast. This took place, 
aecordins to 1 Macc. iv. 52, on 25th Chisleu, in the Seleucid 
year 148, or December B.C. 165, or preciselÿy the same day 
on Which three years before, for the first time, the altar had 
been desecrated by the offering up of heathen sacrifices. The 
festivities lasted for eight days, and it was resolved that 
every year the memory of those events should be revived by 
the repetition of the festival observance.% 


56 The stones of the heathen altar of sacrifice, or rather of several such 
altars, were carried out to “an nnelean place,” therefore completely out- 
side of the temple precincts (1 Macc. iv. 43). The stones of the earlier 
Jewish altar of burnt-oflerings, on the other hand, were laid on the temple 
mount, on a suitable place, “until there should come a prophet to show 
what should be done with them ? (1 Mace. iv. 46). Aceording to Mishna, 
Maiddoth i. 6, the stones of the Jewish altar were laid down in a chamber 
within the bounds of the inner court, but no longer on “holy? ground. 
With 1 Macc. iv. 43 and 46, Derenbourg, pp. 60, 61, combined two obscure 
passages in Megillath T'aanith ($ 17 and 20), according to which the stones 
of the Jewisli altar were removed on 23rd Marcheschwan, that is, 
November, those of the heathen altar somewhat later, on the 3rd Chisleu, 
or December. The exposition of the two passages, however, is still very 
uncertain. 

57 The date 25th Chisieu as the day of the consccration of the temple 
is obtained from Megillath Taanith, $ 23. Compare Derenbourg, p. 62. 

58 Compare generally: 1 Mace. iv. 36-59. Joscphus, Antig. xii 7. 
6-7. 9 Macr, x. 1-8.—To this date belongs the Feast of the Dedication 
of the Temple, r& £y»æiviæ of John x. 22 Compare Josephus, Antig. xii 
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The reconsecration of the temple forms the first era in the 
history of the Maccabean revolt. Hitherto the struggles of 
the heroes of the faith had been invariably crowned with 
success. Judas had led his followers on from one victory to 
another. The future must now prove whether their power 
was elastie enough, and their enthusiasm enduring enough, to 
keep permanent possession of what had thus in so rapid a 
course been won. 


7. T: aol #£ Éxeivou préxos d-dpo Tv Éocrér dyousy xæhodyTes œÙTmy 
GT a, because during this festival it was the custom to burn lights (com- 
pare Baba kamma vi. 6, and Maimonides). According to 2 Mace. x. 6, it 
was celebrated after the manner of the Feast of Tabernacles, and is there- 
fore actually called in 2 Mace. i. 9, “The Feast of Tabernacles of the 
month Chisleu” The Esyptian Jews were invited to take part in its 
celebration by two letters preserved in the beginning of the Second Book 
of Maccabees. For the literature with reference to this see Div. üi. 
vol. ïii. p. 215. It was called in Hebrew AIN, Mesgillath Taanith, $ 23, 


and was observed for a period of eight days; Bikkurim ïi. 6; Rosh 
Hashana i. 3; Taanith à. 10; Megilla iii. 4, 6; Moed katan iü. 9; 
Baba kamma vi. 6. À complete description of the festival in post-Tal- 
inudie times is given by Maimonides, Hilchoth Megilla wa-Chanukha, c. 
dii.-iv., in the third volume of his great work, Jad-ha-chasaka or Mischne 
Tora, St. Petersburg 1850-1852, Bd. ii. pp. 532-542 ; also in Schulchan- 
Arukh, 8 670-685. Bodenschatz, Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen 
Juden, üi. 248-951. Schrüder, Satzungen und Gebräuche des talmudisch- 
rabbinischen Judenthums, 1851, pp. 159-163.—At the synagogue services 
at the Chanuka festival, Num. vii. was read (Megilla ii. 6); the 
festival psalm was Ps. xxx. (Tract Soferim xviii. 2; Müller, Masechet 
Soferim 251). Hence the superscription of Ps. xxx. is A7 N33n77%.— 
Compare generally the article “ Kirchweïhfest” in Winer, RWB.; Schen- 
kels Bibellex. by Dillmann ; Riehm’s Handwôrterbueh ; also Oehler, 
article “Feste der Juden” in Herzogs Æncyclonaedie, and the commen- 
taries on 1 Mace. iv. 59 (Michaelis, Grimm, Keil, Bissel, Wace) and on 
John x. 22 (Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. ; Wetstein, Nov. Test. ; Wolf, Curas 
plul. etc.) 
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During the next year and a half after the reconsecration of 
the temple down to the summer of B.c. 163, Judas remained 
master of Jndea. The central government of Syria took no 
concern in the movements there, for its attention was wholly 
taken up elsewhere. MHence Judas was able unhindered to 
arrange for the strengthening of his position. The temple 
mount was furnished with stony fortifications. On the 


southern frontier of Judea, Beth-zur, which constituted the key 
219 
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to Judea, was strongly fortified and garrisoned with Jewish 
troops." And also throughout all the border districts military 
raids were made, partly in order to protect the Jews dwelling 
there, partly for the establishment of their own dominion. 
The Edomites, the Bajanites (a tribe otherwise unknown), 
and the Ammonites, all of whom had shown themselves 
hostile, were sharply chastised one after another? 

Complaints soon came from Gilead, east of the Jordan, and 
from Galilee, of persecutions which the Jews dwelling there 
had been subjected to on the part of the heathens, It was 
resolved that help should be sent to both. Simon went to 
Galilee with three thousand men, Judas to Gilead with eight 
thousand men” In neither case was there any idea of 
making a permanent conquest of the territory in question. 
But after Simon had won many battles against the heathen 
in Galilee, he gathered together the Jewish residents, with 
their women, children, and goods, and led them amid great 
rejoicing to Judea, where they would be kept secure.‘ Judas 
acted in a similar manner in Gilead. In a series of successful 
engagements, especially in the north of the country east of 
the Jordan, he subdued the native tribes, whose leader was 
one Timotheus, then gathered together all the Israelites in 
Gilead, great and small, women and children, with all their 
possessions, and led them carefully, after he had been com- 
pelled to fight a passage for hüunself by Ephron, a town of 


1 1 Macc. iv. 60, 61. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 7.—Beth-zur is in the 
subsequent history often referred to as an important post. See the pas- 
sages quoted in note 54 under the previous section. 

? 1 Mace. v. 1-8. Josephus, Antig. xii. 8. 1.—The Edomite district 
Akrabattine, 1 Mace. v. 3, has its name from the high ridge Akrabbim, 
Num. xxxiv. 4, Josh. xv. 3, Judg: i. 36, and is not to be confounded 
with this well-known toparchy of Akrabattene, lying in the north of 
Judea. See Div. ii. vol. i p. 158. 

4 1 Mace. v. 9-20. Josephus, Antig. xii. 8. 1-2, 

# 1 Macc. v. 21-23. Josephus, Antig. xii. & 2 For an explanation of 
1 Macc. v. 23, compare above, page 192. 
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the east Jordan country otherwise unknown, through Beth- 
sean or Scythopolis to Judea.f 

During the period when Simon and Judas were absent 
from Judea, the direction of affairs there had been assigned to 
certain men called Joseph and Asariah. These two, in direct 
opposition to the orders of Judas, undertook a military expedi- 
tion against Jamnia, but were driven back with considerable 
loss by Gorgias, who since his defeat had remained at Emmaus 
in Philistine territory. The First Book of Maccabees does not 
fail, in recording this incident, to call attention to the fact 
that it was by the hand of the family of the Maccabees that 
salvation was to be wrought for Israel.f 

But Judas carried his military expedition farther a-field. 
He went out again against the Edomites, besiesed and 
destroyed Hebron ; then passed through Marissa (for thus we 
are to read in place of Samaria in 1 Mace. v. 66) into the 
land of the Philistines, overthrew Ashdod, cast down the 
altars there and the idols, and returned back to Judea with 
rich spoil” The object now quite evidently was no longer 
the protection of the Jewish faith, but the strengthening and 
extending of the Jewish power. 

Meanwhile à change had taken place in the affairs of 


5 1] Macc. v. 24-54. Josephus, Antig. xii. 8. 3-5. Compare 2 Mace. xii. 
10-31. For the geography, compare also Grüätz, Geschichte der J'uden, ii. 
2, pp. 453-459. Ephron is, as Grätz rightly remarks, certainly identical 
with the Tepods or l'efpody conquered by Antiochus the Great (l'olvbius, 
v. 70. 12). 

5 1 Macc. v. 18, 19, 55-62. Josephus, Antig. xii. 8. 6. On Jamnia, sce 
WESEvol 1. p. 78 f. 

7 1 Macc. v. 63-68. Instcad of Sauæpesxr, 1 Macc. v. 66, we have in 
Josephus, Antiq. xii. 8. 6, Mæorcowy, as also in the Latin text of the codex 
Sanyermanensis. Compare also 2 Macc. xii. 35. Marissa, in the Ol 
Testament Avr, is a very well known town in the south of Judea, then 


under Edomite rule (Antig. xiii. 9. 1), and lving, according to Ensebius, 
Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 279, in the neïghbourhoo! of Eleuthcropolis, 
that is, just betwecn Iebron and Ashdod. The reading given by Jose- 
phus is thus undoubtedly the correct one, and it was varlv adopted, as e.y. 
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Syria Antiochus Epiphanes, in his undertakings in the 
eastern parts of the empire, had been no less unfortunate than 
his generals had been in Judea. He had advanced into 
the province of Elymais, but after making an unsuccessful 
attempt to appropriate the rich treasures of the temple of 
Artemis there, he had been compelled to retire back upon 
Babylon, and on the way, in the Persian town of Tabä, he 
died in BC. 164, or, according to 1 Macc. vi 16, in the 
Seleucid year 149, that is, B.c. 164—163° Before his end 
he appointed one of his generals, Philip, to be imperial 
chancellor, and tutor to his son Antiochus V. Eupator during 
his minority. But instead of him Lysias secured possession 
of the person of the young king, and obtained absolute 
sovereign power in the empire.” 

The revolted Jews might not perhaps have been interfered 
with for a long time had not pressing appeals been made to 
Antioch directly from Jadea. Judas now laid siege in B.c. 
163-162, the Seleucid year 150 (1 Macc. vi. 20), to the 
Syrian garrison in the citadel of Jerusalem. Some of the 
garrison, notwithstanding the siege, escaped, and in company 
with representatives of the Greck party among the Jews, 


by Grotius, Reland and Michaelis Grimm, indeed, thinks that no 
motive can be found for mentioning a mere march through by Marissa. 
But, as Keïl has correctly remarked, the march through is recorded for 
the reason that there a number of priests in a rash and ill-considered 
battle met their death (v. 67), On Ashdod, see Div. ii vol L 
mio 

8 1 Macc. vi. 1-16. Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 1. Polybius, xxxi. 11. 
Porphyry in Jerome on Dan. xi. 44, 45 (Hieronym. Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 
722).—[nstead of Artemis, as given by Polybius, Appian. Syriaca, c. 66, 
names Aphrodite. Compare in regard to the chronology, above, p. 172.— 
The stories of the Second Book of Maccabees are purely lesgendary 
(i. 13-16 and ix.). Grätz in the Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des 
Judenthums, 1883, pp. 241-254, makes a venturous attempt to drag in 
the statements of Dan. xi. 45 in order to determine the place where 
Antiochus died. 

* 1 Mace. vi. 14-17. Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 2. 
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betook themselves to the king in order to urge upon him the 
necessity of his interfering, The representatives of the 
Greek party, in particular, complained of how much they had 
to suffer from their hostile fellow-countrymen, so that many ot 
them had been slain and had their possessions taken from them.!° 

It was this that first again roused those in Antioch to 
take active measures. Lysias himself, in company with the 
youthful king, went forth at the head of a powerful army and 
marched against Judea. He once more made his attack from 
the south, and began with the siese of Beth-zur. Judas was 
oblised to raise the siege of the citadel of Jerusalem, and to 
go forth to meet the King. At Beth-Zachariah, between 
Jerusalem and Beth-zur, the armies met.” It soon appearel 
that over against the vigorous onslaught of the Syrian troops 
the Jews with all their valour could not secure any decisive 
or lasting victory. They went forth boldly to the conflict. 
Judas’s own brother Eleasar distinguished himself above all 
the rest. Ee thought that he had discovered the elephant 
on which the young king was seated ; he crept forward, stabled 
the elephant from below, and was crushed under the weight 
of the falling animal. His self-immolation and all the efforts 
of the Jews, however, were in vain. The Jewish army was 
beaten, and that so completely, that the king's army soon 
appeared before the wualls of Jerusalem, and laid siege to 
Zion, the temple mount.” 


10 1 Macc. vi. 18-27. Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 3. 

1 Bœrdbæxapiæ (1 Macc. vi. 32), according to Josephns, Antig. xii. 9. 4, 
seventy stadia north of Beth-zur, is in the present day called Bcit- 
Sakaria. See Robinson, Later Biblical Rescarches in Palestine, pp. 
276-277. Raumer, Pakistina, p. 181 ; Guérin, Judée, üïi. 316-319. The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ïii. 
39 sq, 108; and the great English Map, Shect xvii Ritter, in his 
Geography of Palestine and Sinai, wrongly identifics Beth-Zachariah 
with edh-Dhoheriyeh, in which case it would have lain to the south- 
west of Hebron. 

13 1 Macc. vi. 28-48. Josephus, .Antig. xii. 9. 3-5 ; Wars of the Jews, i 
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Beth-zur also was obliged to yield and to receive a Syrian 
garrison. Those besiesed in Zion, however, soon began to 
suffer from want of the means of life, since owing to the 
Sabbatical year no provision had been made beforehand.” 
The utter discomfiture of the Jews now seemed imminent, 
when suddenly Lysias, on account of events occurring in Syria, 
found himself compelled to treat with the Jews for peace 
under favourable conditions. That same Philip whom 
Antiochus Epiphanes had nominated as imperial chancellor 
and tutor of his son Antiochus V. during his minority, had 
marched against Antioch in the hope of securing the power 
to himself. In order to have a free hand against him, Lysias 
granted to tlie Jews that which had hitherto been the 
occasion of the war, the liberty freely to celebrate their owu 
religious ceremonies. It was henceforth to be permitted them 
to “observe their own institutions as formerly.” On this con- 
dition those besieged in Zion capitulated ; its strongholds were 
reduced, contrary to the promise sworn to by the king. The 
subjugation of the Jews was accomplished, bnt only after 
that had been granted to them on account of which the Syrian 
government had declared war against them five years before.“ 
1.5. 2 Mace. xiii. 1-17. The defeat is only very shyly hinted at in 
the First Book of Maccabees vi. 47 ; while in the Second Book of Macca- 
bees it is actually transformed into a victory ! See with reference to this, 
Grimm, Æxeget. Handbuch zu 1 Alakk. p. 103, zu 2 Makk. p. 191 f. 

13 1 Mace. vi. 49-54 Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 5. 2 Macc. xiil. 18-22. 
The mentioning of the Sabbatical vear (1 Macc. vi. 49: or: céBBaror 
Gv rh yR; Vi. 03: dix ré ÉGdopmoy Éros tivæs) shows ns that the events 
occurred in B.C. 163. For the Seleucid year 150 (in which they are placed 
by 1 Macc. vi. 20 compared with vii 1) runs, aecordiny to the mode of 
reckoning followed in the First Book of Maccabees, from spring of B.c. 
163 to spring of B.c. 162 The Sabbatical year, however, always begins 
in autumn (Mishna, Rosh hashana i. 1). Since, then, they were already 
in want of victuals, they must have been in the second half of the 
Sabbatical year, after the fields during winter and spring had been left 
unsown. This, therefore, brings us to the summer of B.c. 163. 


14 1 Macc. vi 55-62 Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 6-7. 2 Macc. xii. 
20e 0: 
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The understanding with the Jews at which Lysias and 
Antiochus V. in their own interests had arrived, was not 
interfered with by any of the following kings None of 
them resorted again to the foolish attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes forcibly to introduce pagan culture and ceremonies 
among the Jews. The Jewish worship, which had been 
restored by Judas Maccabaeus amid all the changeful circum- 
stances of the age, continued to be observed in essentially the 
same way. This deserves to be specially noted in order that 
a correct estimate may be formed of the conflicts which 
followed. The end aimed at in the struggle was now different 
from that previously before tliem. It had to do no longer 
with the preservation of religion, but, just as we have already 
seen in the preliminary history of the Maccabean revolt, 
with the question whether the friends of the Greeks or the 
national party within the Jewish nation itself should have 
the supremacy. It was essentially a Jewish internecine war, 
in which the Syrian superiors took part only in so far as they 
supported and put at the head of the provincial government 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, of these two Jewish 
parties. To à certain extent, indeed, religious interests did 
come into consideration. For the Greek party were inclined 
to go farther in the way of favouring Greek institutions, 
while their nationalist opponents seemed more attached to 
the religion of Israel. But the fundamental points were no 
longer in dispute.” 

In consequence of the events of the previous year, the 
party in Judea friendly to the Grecks were driven out of the 
government, and were indeed for the most part persecuted. 
Judas stood practically at the head of the Jewish people.'$ 


5 Compare Wellliausen, Pharisäer und Sadducüer, p. 84: “The year 
162 marks the proper end of the relisious war of the Jews.  There- 
after the occasion of the conflict was not religion, but government.” 

16 We get no information from the First Look of Maccabees as to the 
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It may be readily supposed that the opposition party did not 
quietiy submit to this arrangement, but made vigorous efforts 
on their part to obtain again the soverning power. But they 
succeeded in their efforts only after a change had occurred in 
the occupancy of the throne. Antiochus V. and Lysias had, 
indeed, after a short struggle overcome that Philip who hat 
contended with them for the supremacy.” But they them- 
selves were soon driven out by à new pretender to the crown. 
Demetrius I, afterwards distinguished by the cognomen Soter, 
the son of Seleucus IV. Philopator, therefore nephew of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and cousin of Antiochus Eupator, who 
had previously lived as à hostage at Rome, and had vainly 
entreated from the Roman senate permission to return home, 
succeeded in secretly making his escape, and landed at 
Tripolis on the Phoenician coast.$ He was able soon to 
gather around him a considerable number of followers ; © 
indeed the very bodyguard of King Antiochus deserted him 
and his guardian Lysias, and joined Demetrius. By the orders 
of Demetrius both were murdered, and he himself proclaimed 
king in B.c. 162% The Roman senate was at first in con- 


person who adininistered the office of the high priest after the restoration 
of the Jewish worship. Nominally Menelaus was still high priest. He 
is said to have been put to death by Antiochus V. Eupator when he made 
definite concessions to the Jews, and the reason assigned for that was 
that Menelaus by his evil counsels was indirectly responsible for the 
rebellion of the Jews (Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 7 ; compare 2 Macc. xii. 
3-8). But Menelaus was naturally unable in presence of Judas, who was 
in possession of the actual power, to exercise the functions of the high 
priest’s office. Perhaps, indeed, Onias IV., son of Onias IITL., may have 
officiated. But, according to Josephus, Antig. xii. 5. 1, he was not of age 
at the time of his father’s death, and went immediately down into Euypt, 
and so after the execution of Menelaus the oflice was given, not to hün, 
but to Alcimus (Antig. xii. 9. 7). 

17 ] Macc. vi. 63 Josephus, Antig. xii 9. 7 

18 Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 254 (=Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i. 
550 sq.). 2 Mace. xiv. 1. 

19 Justin, xxxiv. 3: Delatus in Syriam secundo favore omnium excipitur. 

20 ] Macc. vii. 1-4 Josephus, Antig. xit. 10. 1. 2 Macc. xiv. I=2, 
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sternation over the flight of Demetrius, but by and by Deme- 
trius managed on his part to induce the Romans to recognise 
him as king? 

Soon after Demetrius had entered upon the government, 
the leaders of the Hellenistic party, with a certain Alcimus 
at their head, or as his Hebrew name properly reads, Jakim,?? 
made representations to the king with reference to their 
oppression under the party of Judas. Judas and his brothers 
had meanwhile slain the adherents of the king, or expelled 
them from the country. Demetrius was naturally readily 
impressed by such a statement. Alcimus was appointed 
high priest, and at the same time a Syrian army under the 
command of Bacchides was sent to Judea, in order to instate 
Alcimus by force, if need be, in his office. 

The further development of affairs is highly characteristic 
of the strugoles of the Maccabees. The opposition to Alcimus 
on the side of the strict Jewish party was by no means 
engaged in by all its adherents. In consequence of quietiny 
assurances which he gave, he was immediately acknowledued 
by the representatives of the strictest section of the scribes 
and the “ pious ” (Aoudaior, 1 Macc. vi. 13), as the lesiti- 
mate high priest of the family of Aaron. Only Judas and 
his adherents persevered in their opposition. They did uot 
trust the promises of Alcimus, and considered that their 


Livy, Epit. xlvi. Appian, Syriaca, e. 47. In regard to the chronology, 
see above, p. 174. 

M CDDITS, xxx 23, xxxi1. 4. 

?2 Josephus, Antiq. xii. 9. 7: "Anxmos 0 nai ’Idxemumos xAnbeis. In the 
sketch given by Josephus in Antig. xx. 10, he names him simply ’Iéxeos. 
Also in the text of the First Book of Maccabees, vii. 5, 19, 20, 21, 23, 95, 
and ix. 54-57, as well as 2 Macc. xiv. 3, various mannscripts have the 
addition 6 xai 'Iéximos. 

28 1 Macc. vii. 5-9. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 1-2. 2 Mace. xiv. 3-10.— 
Accordiug to Josephus, Antig. xii. 9. 7, Alcimus had been already nomi- 
nated as high priest by Antiochns V. Eupator. According to 2 Mace. xiv. 
à #., he had once even earlier than this filled the office of high priest. 
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religious interests could only be secured if they got the 
government into their own hands.?* 

Results showed that they were not wrong. One of the 
first acts of Alcimus was to order the execution of sixty 
men belonging to the party of the Asidaeans. This struck 
fear and trembling into the hearts of the people, but had also 
the effect of arousing more determined opposition. Bacchides 
now thought that his presence in Judea was no longer 
necessary. Leaving behind a military force in Judea for the 
protection of Alcimus, he himself returned to Syria Then 
Alcimus and Judas had practically an opportunity of measur- 
ing their strength and testing their own resources against one 
another, The open war between the two parties which now 
began seemed to tend more and more in favour of the Macca- 
bees, so that Alcimus found it necessary to go to the king 
and to entreat of him further support. 

Demetrius sent now against Judea another general, Nicanor, 
with a great army. Nicanor sought first of all through 
stratagem to obtain possession of the person of Judas. But 
Judas got information of this plot, and so the scheme mis- 
carried. An engagement thus took place at Capharsalama,* 

24 1 Macc. vii. 10-15. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 2 The Second Book 
of Maccabees, xiv. 6, falsely identifies the Asidaeans with the party of 
Judas, See regarding this, Wellhansen, Pharisäüer und Sadducüer, p. 
79 ff. 

25 1 Macc. vi. 16-25. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 10. 2-3. 

26 The position of this place is unknown. Expositors of the First Book 
of Maccabees (Michaelis, Grimm, Keil, etc., on 1 Macc. vii. 31) set it south 
of Jerusalem, “since Nicanor after losing the battle withdrew to Jeru- 
salem and then to Beth-Horon” (Keil)}. But this argument is not con- 
vineing. Nicanor did not sustain an actual defeat at Capharsalama, since his 
loss consisted only of 500 men (so 1 Macc. vii. 32 is to be read, instead of 
5000). We may therefore represent the state of inatters thus to ourselves, 
that Nicanor, after he had failed to gain any decisive advantage over 
Judas at Capharsalama, wished to make himself sure of the protection of 
Jerusalem, where he had the garrison of the citadel to back up his efforts. 


Under these cireumstances nothing stands in the way of our setting 
Capharsalama to the north-west of Jerusalem, and identifying it with the 
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which resulted in the defeat of Nicanor. He then advanced 
upon Jernsalem, and wreaked his vengeance on the innocent 
priests. While they greeted him respectfully, he treated 
them with scorn and ridicule, and threatened that if they did 
not deliver up to him Judas and his army, he would on his 
victorious return set their temple on fire.” 

Therefore he returned to the district of Beth-Horon, north- 
west of Jerusalem, where he waited for reinforcements from 
Syria. Judas lay encamped over against him in Adasa” 
On 13th Adar, 8.c. 161, a decisive conflict was engaged in 
which resulted in the utter defeat of the Syrians. Nicanor 
himself fell in the tumult When his people saw this, they 
threw their weapons away, and betook themselves to hasty 
flight. The Jews pursued them, surrounded them, and cut 
them down to the last man; so, at least, the First Book of 
Maccabees affirms. The victory must certainly have been 


Carvasalim near Ramleh, not far from Lydda, of which mention is made 
in the eleventh century (so Robinson, Ziblical Researches in Palestine, 
vol. il. 46-59 ; Ewald, Æistory of Israel, v. 321). A pt 222 is spoken 
of in the Talmud (Reland, Palest, p. 690 ; Neubauer, Géographie du Tal- 
mud, p. 173), and by the Arabic geocrapher Mukaddasi, translated by 
Gildemeister, Zeitschrift des D PV. vi. 170. 

27 1] Macc. vit. 26-38. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 4-5. 

28" Adacæ, 1 Macc. vii. 40, 45, according to Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 5, 
thirty stades from Beth-Horon, is identical with the "Aôxoæ in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gophna which was known to Eusebius (Onomasticon, ed. 
Lagarde, p. 220 : xaœi Éors vdy xoun tds T'ouDrüy). It lay therefore north- 
cast of Bcth-Horon. Quite distinct from it is the similarly named non 


belonging to the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 37; Mishna, Erubin v. 6), which, 
since it was in the district of Judah, cannot have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Gophna, as Eusebius erroneously assumes (sce on the contrary, 
Jerome, Onomastieon, ed. Lagarde, p. 93). Compare the articles “ Adasa? 
and “ Hadasa ” in the dictionaries of Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm.—Many 
are now inclined to identify onr Adasa with the ruins of Khirbet Adasa 
on the great road north of Jerusalem (Guérin, Judée, in. 5-6; The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 
30, 105 f. ; also the great English Map, Sheet xvii.). The identification 
seems to me doubtful, since Khirbet Adasa is abont sixty stades froin 
Beth-Horon, and not toward Gophna, but in a southerly direction. 
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overpowering and complete. For from this time the 15th 
Adar, corresponding roughly to our March, was annually 
observed as a festival under the name of “ Nicanor’s Day.” ?” 

Judas was thus once more master of the situation. Josephus 
assigns to this period the death of Alcimus, and from this 
time reckons the priesthood of Judas. But the death of 
Alcimus, according to the First Book of Maccabees, occurred 
considerably later; and that Judas exercised generally the 
functions of the high priest, is extremely improbable.” 

There is, however, this element of truth in the statement 
of Josephus, that Judas now actually stood at the head of the 
Jewish commonwealth. And it was his determined plan to 
maintain himself, or at least his party, in that position. But 
the events which had occurred taught him that this was 
possible only after they had completely freed themselves from 
the Syrian yoke. The king of Syria had indeed showed his 


29 ] Macc. vii. 39—50. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 5. 2 Macc. xv. 1-36. 
Megillath Taanith, $ 30 (in Derenbourg, p. 63).— The year in which 
Nicanor’s defeat occurred is not directly stated in the First Book of 
Maccabees, but by a comparison of 1 Macc. vii. 1 with ix. 3, it must be 
set down as the Seleucid year 151, or B.c. 162-161. But the month Adar 
of the Seleucid year 151 is equivalent to March 8.0. 161. The considera- 
tion which in the first edition of this work was regarded as telling against 
this date, that it made the time since the accession of Demetrius too short 
for the occurrence of such events, I can no longer regard as offering any 
serious difficulty. 

80 On the death of Alcimus, see 1 Macec. ix. 54-56. On the high-priest- 
hood of Judas, Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 6, 11. 2. In itself it would not be 
inconceivable that Judas should also have usurped the functions ofthe high 
priest. Butthe First Book of Maccabees says nothing about such a pro- 
ceeding. There was also a legitimate claimant present in the person of 
Onias IV., who would certainly be respected as such by Judas. Josephus 
himself in another place expressly says that after the death of Alcimus 
the office of the high priest remained unoccupied for seven years (Antiq. 
xX. 10 : disdsË ro dé oddels ædTôv, SAR disrénsocr 4 TRS ÉviuuTods ÉF TE xupis 
dpxuspéws ccæ). This statement is supported by the investigations of 
Wieseler (Studien und Kritiken, 1877, pp. 293-298) and Grätz (Geschichte der 
Juden, ÿ. 2, p. 365 ff. ; Monatsschr. für Gesch. und Wissensch. des J'uden- 
thums, 1883, pp. 1-6). 
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inclination to secure the supremacy in Judea to the opposition 
party by force of arms. The resolve was therefore made to 
shake off once and for all every sort of subordination to the 
Syrians. In order to accomplish this purpose, Judas applied 
to the Romans for help. The rulers of the Western empire, 
ever since their conflicts with Antiochus the Great, between 
B.C, 192 and 8.c, 189, had taken the liveliest interest in 
matters that affected the Syÿrian empire, and looked closely 
into everything that occurred with watchful eyes. They 
repeated]y interposed their authority to decide upon the affairs 
of Syria” All centrifugal movements in that quarter might 
therefore count upon their support. It was thus very natural 
that Judas should make the attempt with the help of the 
Romans to secure permanently that freedom which had been 
temporarily wrung from their enemy. In grand pictorial 
style the First Book of Maccabecs describes how Judas had 
heard of the deeds and might of the Romans, and how this 
led him to endeavour to obtain their aid. Even the in- 
accuracies which are mixed up in this story serve to set 
before us very strikingly the measure of the knowledge of the 
Romans, which was then current in Judea. Judas therefore 
sent two men of his party as ambassadors to Rome, Eupolemus 
son of John, and Jason son of Eleasar, the former perhaps 
identical with that Eupolemus who is known to us as a 
Hellenistic writer, see Div. ii. vol. üi. pp. 205-206. The 
end which he had in view in so doing was avowedly the 
throwing off of the Syrian yoke (1 Macc. vi 18: voù 
äpar Tov bvyor àm aùr@v). The Roman senate readily 
granted an audience to the Jewish embassy, and a treaty of 
friendship was made of which the principal provisions were 


8t Thus Antiochus Epiphanes was obliged to abandon Egypt bv 
Popilins Laenas. After the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Roman 
senate forced from Antiochus Eupator and his regent-guardian Lysias a 
considerable reduction of the standing army of Syria (Polÿbius, xxxi. 12; 
Apypian. Syriaca, c. 46). 
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that the Jews should give help to the Romans and the 
Romans to the Jews in times of war (ovuuayia), but not on 
precisely equal terms, and in every case just as circumstances 
required (1 Macc. viii 25, 27: &s àv o katpds dmorypapñ). 
It therefore practically depended on the pleasure of the 
Romans how far they should consider themselves bound by 
the agreement.” 

About the same time as this treaty was concluded the 
Romans issued a missive to Demetrius, wherein they ordered 
him to desist from every sort of hostile proceeding against 
the Jews, who were the allies of the Romans® Their inter- 
position of authority came too late. Demetrius proceeded so 
rashly and energetically, that the overthrow of Judea had 
been already completed before there was any possibility of 
interference on the part of the Romans.” Immediately after he 
had received news of the death and defeat of Nicanor, he sent 
a great army under Bacchides to Judea, which appeared in 
the neischbourhood of Jerusalem as early as the first month 
of the Seleucid year 152, that is,‘in April BC. 161 (1 Macc. 
ix. 3), only about two months after the fall of Nicanor.” 


82 1] Macc. viii. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 6.—A similar treaty of friend- 
ship between Rome and Astypalaea, of date B.c. 105, is known from an 
inscription, Corp. Inscr. Grace. n. 2485 (also in Hicke, Manual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, Oxford 1882, pp. 347-349). —For an explanation and 
criticism of 1 Macc. viii., besides the commentaries of Michaelis, Grimm, 
Keil, Bissel, Wace, compare : Grimm, Zeitschrift für wissenschaftl. Theol. 
1874, pp. 231-238, with communications from Mommsen and Mendels- 
sohn in Ritschl’s Acta societatis philologae Lipsiensis, t. v. 1875, pp. 91-100. 

35 1 Macc. vi. 31, 32. 

#4 From the general drift of the First Book of Maccabees, it may be 
assumed that Judas had first arranged the ermbassy after the victory over 
Nicanor. On this supposition he cannot have lived to see the return of 
his ambassadors, for his death occurred only two months after Nicanor’s 
defeat. Compare Grimm, Æxeget. Handbuch zu 1 Makk. p. 131. 

55 As to the reckoning of the date, compare above, page 39.—Since 
Nicanor fell on the 18th Adar, the last month of the Jewish year (1 Macc. 
vii. 43, 49), while Bacchides appeared before Jerusalem “in the first 
month” of the Seleucid year 152 (1 Macc. ix. 3), a period of one and à 
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Bacchides encamped beside Berea, Judas beside Elasa (written 
also Eleasa and Alasa)® The superiority of the Syrians was 
so evident, that even in the ranks of Judas there no longer 
remained any hope of victory. His followers deserted in 
large numbers. With a few faithful men Judas ventured 
with the wild courage of despair on the hopeless conflict. 
The result was just what had been clearly foreseen : the 
troops of Judas were hewn down, and he himeself fell in the 
battle. To his brothers Jonathan and Simon were granted 
the sad privilege of burying him in the grave of his father 
at Modein.”? 

With the overthrow of Judas it was finally and definitely 
proved that it was a vain endeavour on the part of the 
Jewish nationalists to measure swords with the mighty forces 
of Syria. Brilliant as the earlier achievements of Judas had 
been, he was largely indebted to the recklessness and self- 
confidence of his opponents. Continuous military suceess was 
not to be thought of if only the Syrian anthorities seriously 
roused themselves to the conflict The following age cannot 
show even one conspicuous victory of the kind by which 
Judas had won renown. What the Maceabean party finally 
reached, it won through voluntary concessions of elaimants of 
the Syrian throne contending with one another, and generally 
in consequence of internal dissensions in the Syrian empire. 


half months, which is quite enough, is allowed for the equipment of the 
Syrian army. “But yet even should forty-five days scem to any one too 
little, I could even then come to his help with other thirty or thirty-one 
days. The year must have been an interealary year, that is, it must have 
had the month Veadar intercalated ” (Michaelis, Anm. #u 1 Malik, ix. 3). 

86 Both places are unknown. Also the remark in 1 Macc. ix. 15: êws 
*Alérov épovs, scarcely gives sufficient ground for determining its locality, 
since the statement is very suspicious, and is owing perhaps to a transla- 
tors mistake. (Michaelis guesses that in Hebrew it stood 337 NYE'*x, 
‘ down at the foot of the mountain ;” Josephus reads pixprs "AP 
dpous.) 

#7 ] Macc. ix. 1-21. Josephus, Antig. xii. 11. 1-2. 
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THE power of the Jewish national party was quite anni- 
bilated by the defeat and death of Judas. The party friendly 
to the Greeks, with the high priest Alcimus at their head, 
was able now unhindered to carry on the government com- 
mitted to it by the king. Wherever any opposition was 
offered, it was at once vigorously suppressed. The friends 
of Judas were sought out and brought to Bacchides, who 
“took vengeance on them.” The ‘“unrighteous ”” and the 
“ungodly,” as the oppenents of the Maccabees are designated 
in the First Book of Maccabees, had now the rule in Judea.! 


11 Macc. ix. 23-27. Joscphus, Antig. xiii. L. 1. 
234 
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But the friends of Judas were by no means disposed to 
abandon all sort of resistance. They elected Jonathan, the 
brother of Judas, as their leader, “in order that he might 
direct the eonflict”? No regular or serions undertakings 
indeed were at first to be thought of. They required first of 
all gradually to gather together their forces and wait a favour- 
able opportunity. The earliest incidents of this period 
which we have, represent the doings of Jonathan more in the 
light of the raiding of a freebooter than the acts of a religious 
party. When their personal property was no longer secure 
in Judea, they sent it under the guardianship of John, a 
brother of Jonathan, over into the country of the friendly 
Nabathacans. While so engaged, John, along with his bag- 
gace, was attacked by a robber tribe of the sons of Ambri, near 
Medeba, in the country east of the Jordan, and slain. In 
order to avenge his death, Jonathan and Simon erossed the 
Jordan and fell upon the sons of Ambri when these were 
engased in great festivities in connection with a wedding 
celebration. Many were slain, and the rest fled into the 
mountains. On their return Jonathan and his followers were 
met at the Jordan by Baechides and a Syrian army, and were 
in great jeopardy, but saved themselves by swimming across 
the Jordan. 

Bacchides now took measures to secure that the subjection 
of Judea under the Syrian rule should be more decided than 


2? 1 Macc. ix. 28-31. Josephus, Le 

3 1 Macc. ix. 32-49. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 1. 2-4.—The fight with 
Bacchides took place on the castern bank of the Jordan. For the account 
in 1 Macc. ix. 43-49 goes back again, after the intercalated story of 1 Macc. 
ix. 35-42, upon the statement of 1 Macc. ix. 34 (Bæxxidns . . . HAber . . . 
répay rod ‘lopoévov). If, then, Jonathan and his adherents saved themselves 
by swimming over the river, they must have reached the western Lank, 
and so remained in the wilderness of Judea (compare ix. 33). [litzig is 
therefore in error (ii. 422 f.), who represents the case as if Jonathan had 
been driven by Bacchides into the country beyond the Jordan ; compare 
Keil, Commentar, p. 160. 
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hitherto. He fortified the cities of Jericho, Emmaus, Beth- 
Horon, Bethel, Thamnatha, Pharathon, Tephon, and occupied 
them with Syrian garrisons. He likewise gave orders that 
the fortifications of Beth-zur, Gazara, and the citadel of 
Jerusalem should be strengthened. Finally, he took the sons 
of distinguished Jews as hostages, and put them in ward in 
the citadel of Jerusalem. 

About this time, in the second month of the Seleucid year 
153, that is, in May 8.c. 160 (1 Macc. ix. 54), the high priest 
Alcimus by his ungodly conduct caused great offence to those 
who adhered strictly to the observance of the law. He threw 
down the walls of the inner court, and “so destroyed the works 
of the prophets”” In his death, which speedily followed, they 
bcheld God’s righteous judgment on such wickedness® The 


#1 Macc. ix. 50-53. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 1. 3.—The most of the towns 
here named are otherwise unknown. On Emmaus, see Div. ii. vol. i. 
p. 159; on Beth-Horon, see above, page 214.—Bethel is the well-known 
ancient centre of Israelitish worship, according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, 
ed. Lagarde, p. 209, twelve Roman miles north of Jerusalem.—Thamnatha 
is in Hebrew nnon Or nm, the name of these places in Southern 


Palestine, see Div. ïi. vol. ï. p. 158. The best known is n1D-n3n, 


where the tomb of Joshua was. According to the received text of 1 Macc. 
ix. 50, Thamnatha-Pharathon is to be taken as the name of one place. But 
probably Josephus, the Syriac, and the Vet. Lat. are right when they read 


xæi between the two words. Pharathon is in Hebrew jiny9s, à town in 


the tribe of Ephraim, Judg. xii. 13, 15, perhaps the modern Ferata, south- 
west of Nablous (Robinson, Later Bibl. Researches, p. 65 sq.; Guérin, Samartia, 
ii. 179 f.). But this Pharathon, as well as Thimnath-Serach, belonged to 
Samaria, according to 1 Macc. xi. 34. It is therefore questionable whether 
other similarly named towns in Judea may not be meant.—T:goy or 


Tsgé is usually identified with the Hebrew men, If this were only 


more certain than it is, it would still be doubtful which of the different 
Old Testament towns of the name were meant (see Mühlau in Richm's 
Handwôrterbuch, p. 1612, art. “ Tappuah ; ” and p. 185, art. “ Beth- 
Tappuah ”).—On Beth-zur, see above, p. 216 ; on Gazara, sce $ 7 on the 
history of Simon. 

51 Macc. ix. 54-56. Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 6 (Josephus places the 
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office of the high priest does not seem to have been again 
filled.° 


death of Alcimus before the death of Judas, see above, p.230). The level- 
ling of the walls, according to 1 Macc. ix. 54, was only partially carried 
out.—It is doubtful what we are to understand by the réïxos 79: aÿn%e ro 
deyiov tas ésurépæs Of 1 Macc.ix. 54 In the temple of the Herodian age the 
inner court, that is, the inner court in the strict and proper sense, was 
surrounded first of all by a strong wall. Then a narrow terrace ran 
round about this, the so-called Chél, from which the ascent was made by 
steps into the outer court. Under the steps ran a low breastwork, the 
so-called Soreg, jp, which marked the boundary beyond which no 


Gentile was allowed to penetrate. When the First Book of Maccabees 
speaks of a rsiyos, it seems unquestionable that the actual wall of the 
inner court is intended. On the other hand, we find in the Mishna 
the tradition, that the Soreg had been thrown down in thirteen places 
(iv s55) by the Greek kings, and that these thirteen ‘breaches ? (nis12) 


had been subsequently elosed up, and that in memory of this thirteen obeis- 
ances were ordered to be made before it (Hiddoth ii. 3). It was an casy step 
in advance to combine this tradition with the fact mentioned above, in which 
case rsixo; would be considered an inexact translation of 39 (so, for 


example, Grâtz, Geschichte der Juden, ïïi., 4 Auf. p. 10 f. ; Aonatsschr. für 
Gesch. und Wassensch. des Judenthums, 1876, p. 395 ff. ; on the other hand : 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Isracl, à. 348, Anim. iii. ; Derenbourg, 
Histoire, p. 65, note 3). But it is very questionable whether in the simple 
arrangements of the pre-Herodian temple, wall and Soreg were found 
already existing alongside of one another. In any case the offence con- 
sisted in the attempt made by Alcinus to destroy the lines of demarcation 
between the “holy” space of the court and the unholy outer space, and 
thus to admit the Gentiles freely within the eourt.—The interpretation 
is certainly wrong which supposes that by the inner court only the so-calledl 
court of the priests was to be understood, and so by the rexces the boundary 
which within the court proper marked off the space for the Israclites (so 
e.g. Keil}. For this boundary was no rsixos, but a ôpégœxros (Antig. xii. 
13. 5) or yeicios (Wars of the Jews, v. 5. G ; compare, Antiq. vi. 8. 9), and 
did not probably exist before the time of Alexander Jannäus (the mode 
of expression in Antig. xii. 13. 5 is at least indistinct). The æi7 
iouréox is undoubtedly the same as is called by Josephus: # Edo an 
(Wars of the Jews, v. 5. G fin.), à évdérepos mepiBonos (Vars of the Jews, v. 
1. 2), 6 Evris mepi@onos (Antig. xv. 11. 5), ro évdorTéow iepéy (Wars of the Jcws, 
iv. 5, v. 3. 1 fin., vi. 1. 8), ro évdov ieo6v (Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 4), rû ticu 
ispôv ( Wars of the Jews, vi. 2. 7), ro éowêev ispé» ( Wars of the Jews, vi. 4. 1), 
that is, the court in the strict and proper sense, to which all Israelites but 
no Gentiles were admitted ; compare also Div. ii. vol. i pp. 299-305. 
6 Josephus assumes this in Antig. xiüi. 1. 5. 
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Soon after the death of Alcimus, Bacchides returned to 
Syria, believing that the subjugation of Judea was now com- 
plete” There follows a period of seven years, B.c. 160-153, 
about which the First Book of Maccabees says almost nothing. 
But these seven years must have been of very great import- 
ance for the reinvigorating of the Maccabean party. For at 
the close of that period it stands forward as the one party 
really capable of forming a government and as actually having 
Judea under its control, so that the Syrian kings in their 
contentions with one another are found eagerly seeking to 
secure its devoted adherence. Only by one episode is light 
shed upon the darkness of this era in the record of the First 
Book of Maccabees. Two years after the retirement of 
Bacchides, that is, in B.c. 158, the dorninant party of the 
Jews favourable to the Greek customs made urgent repre- 
sentations to the king’s government about the resuscitation 
of the Maccabean party. The consequence of this was that 
Bacchides went again with a still larger army in order to 
utterly destroy Jonathan and his adherents. But his follow- 
ing had already become so strong that Bacchides could not 
so easily be done with them. A portion of them entrenched 
themselves under Simon’s leadership in the wilderness at 
Bethbasi, a place not otherwise known, and was there laid 
siege to by Bacchides in vain. With another portion 
Jonathan went forth on a plundering expedition into the 
country. When Bacchides observed how difficult the task 
assigned to him was, very much against the will of the 
Graeco-Jewish party which had brought him into such diffi- 
culties, he made peace with Jonathan and returned again to 
Syria.® 

The Jewish parties appear now to have made an attempt 
to come to terms with one another. The result of this seems 


7 1 Macc. ix. 57. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 1. 5. 
8 1 Macc. ix. 57-72. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 1. 5-6. 
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to have been that Jonathan more and more secured again to 
himself the leadership. “The sword was now at rest in Israel, 
and Jonathan dwelt at Michmash ; and he began to judge the 
people, and drove out the ungodly from Israel” With this 
laconic notice the First Book of Maccabees passes over the 
following five years’ This ean only mean that Jonathan, 
while the official Sanhedrim of Jerusalem was still filled by 
those friendly to the Greeks, established at Michmash a sort 
of rival government, which gradually won the position of 
main influence in the country, so that it was able even to 
drive out (äpavi£ew) the ungodly, that is, the Hellenizing 
party. The Hellenistic or Greek favouring party had no root 
amons the people. The great raass of the Jews had still the 
distinct consciousness that Hellenism, even if it should tolerate 
the religion of Israel, was irreconcilable with the ideal of the 
scribes. So soon, then, as pressure from above was removed, 
the great majority of the people gave themselves heart and 
soul to the national Jewish movement. The Maccabees, 
therefore, had the people soon again at their back. And this 
is the explanation of the fact that during the struggles for the 
Syrian throne now beginning, the claimants contended with 
oue another in endeavouring to secure to themselves the good- 
will of the Maccabees. The Syrian kings were no longer in a 
position to force upon the people a Hellenistic government, 
but were oblisged to do all in their power to conciliate and 
win the favour of the Jews. But this they could have only 
under the sway of the Maccabees. The concessions they 
made, however, furthered at the same time those tendencies 

9 1 Macc. ix. 73. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 1. 6. — Mayuas is the Ol 
Testament DD, according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 280, 


nine Roman miles north of Jerusalem, in the neishbourhood of Rama, the 
modern Mukhmas. Sce Robinson, Bibl. Kescarches in Palestine, vol. ii. 
59-63. Raumer, Pal. p. 212. Guérin, Jude, ji. 63-65. The Survey of 
Western Palestine, Memioirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii 12 and 149. 
Also the great English Map, Shect xvii. 
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which actually brought about the dissolution of the Syrian 
empire. 

In the Seleucid year 160, or B.c. 153—152, and indeed, as 
the sequel shows, as early as BC. 153 (1 Macc. x. 1, 21), 
Alexander Balas, a youth of mean extraction, and merely a 
tool of the kings leagued against Demetrius, made his appear- 
ance as a claimant of the throne.® The despotic Demetrius 
was himself no favourite in the country, and so all the greater 
was the danger threatening him from the forces of the confede- 
rate kings. It was even feared that the Jews might go over 
to his opponent if he should be inclined to promise to set up 
among them a national government. Demetrius now sought 
to meet this danger by himself granting concessions to Jona- 
than. He gave him full authority to summon together an 
army in order to support the kiug, and for this purpose agreed 


10 The details are as follows : In Smyrna there lived a boy (usroaxionos 
Diodorns) of the name of Balas (Justin.), who greatly resembled Antiochus 
Eupator, and gave himself out as a son of Antiochus Epiphanes, but in 
truth was of mean origin (sortis extremae juvenis, Justin). Attalus IT, 
king of Pergamum, had the youth brought to him, gave him the name 
Alexander, and set him up in rivalry to Demetrius as à elaimant to the 
Syrian throne (Diodorus in Müller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. 1. praef. p. 12, n. 
14; Justin. xxxv. 1). Under the direction of Heraclides, formerly finance 
minister of Antiochus Epiphanes, whom Demetrius had dismissed (Appian. 
Syr. 45, 47), Alexander went to Rome, and endeavoured to obtain reeos- 
nition from the Roman senate. Although the falsity of his pretensions 
was quite plain, the senate took him up and promised him its support 
(Polybius, xxxiii. 14, 16). Besides, Alexander was aided not only by 
Attalus IL of Pergamnm, but also by Ptolemy VI. Philometor of Egypt 
and Ariarathes V. of Cappadocia (Justin. xxxv. 1 ; Strabo, xiii. 4. 2, p. 
G24 ; Appian. Syr. 67 ; Euscbius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 255) ; and the 
people of Syria themselves, on account of the overbearing and tyrannical 
character of Demetrius, were decidedly inelined to favour the new claimant 
(Diodorus and Justin. ; compare also Josephus, Antig. xiii. 2. 1). Thus 
Alexander began the war against Demetrius, “{otius ferme orientis viribus 
subcinctus” (Justin.).—From this statement of the facts, for which see 
especially Justin., it is evident that it is incorrect, with Josephus (Antig. 
xiii. 4, 8: ’AnéËærdpos d Banus Rsyduevos), to represent “Balas” as the 
cognomen of Alexander. Rather Balas was his own proper name, and so 
Strabo correetly names him (xvi. 2. 8, p. 751): roy Banws *AAfæydocr. 
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to the liberation of the Jewish hostages who were still detained 
in the citadel of Jerusalem. Jonathan then went to Jeru- 
salem invested with full power. The hostages were, in fact, 
set free, and given back to their parents. But Jonathan now 
formally seized possession of Jerusalem, and fortified the city 
and the temple mount. Also the Syrian garrisons of most of 
the fortresses built by Bacchides were sent away. Only 
in Beth-zur and in the citadel of Jerusalem did these 
garrisons remain." 

But Demetrius was not sufficiently liberal in his concessions 
to Jonathan. Ile was immediately far outbidden by Alexander 
Balas. He appointed Jonathan high priest of the Jews, and 
sent him, as a badce of princely rauk, the purple and the 
diadem. Jonathan was not slow to grasp these new offers. 
At the Feast of Tabernacles of the Seleucid year 160, in the 
autumn of B.c. 153, he put on the sacred vestiments!? He 
had thus all at once, even formally, become the head of the 
Jewish people. The Greek party was driven out of the 
government in Judea, and never again regained power, for 
Jonathan succeeded in maintaining his position amid all the 
changes of the following year. Favoured by circumstances, 
he was able to attain to that which Judas, with all his bravery, 
had never been able to reach. 

When Demetrius heard that Jonathan had gone over to the 
party of Alexander Balas, he endeavoured by yet more liberal 
promises to win him back to his side. The gracious offers 
which he now made the Jewish leader were indeed too 
good to be credited: the tribute was to be remitted, the 
citadel of Jerusalem given over to the Jews, the Jewish terri- 
tory to be enlarged by the addition of three districts of 
Samaria, the temple to be endowed with rich presents and 

11 1] Macc. x. 1-14. Joscphus, Antig. xiii. 2. 1. 
2 1 Macc. x. 15-21. Joscphus, Antig. xiii. 2. 9-3. 
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privileses, the expense of building the walls of Jerusalem was 
to be defrayed out of the royal treasury.* 

Jonathan was prudent enough not to yield to these tempting 
offers. It was quite foreseen that Demetrius would succumb 
to the superior strength of his opponent, But even should 
he vo forth conqueror, it was not to be expected that he would 
fulfil such extravagantly liberal promises. Jonathan therefore 
remained on the side of Alexander Balas, and never had occa- 
sion to regret his doing so. Demetrins was conquered by 
Alexander and his confederates in B.c. 150, and lost his own 
life in the battle. Alexander was crowned king. 

In the same year, however, BC 150 (1 Macc. x. 57, 
Seleucid year 162), an opportunity was afforded Alexander 
of showing marked respect to Jonathan, and loading him with 
honours. Alexander had treated with King Ptolemy Philo- 
metor of Egypt for the hand of his daughter Cleopatra. 
Ptolemy had promised her to him, and the two kings now 
met together in Ptolemais, where Ptolemy himself gave away 
his daughter to Alexander, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great magnificence. Alexander also invited Jonathan 
to be present, and received him with marked respect. The 
deputies of the Hellenistic party in Judea, who made accusa- 
tions against Jonathan, were indeed also there. But the 
king gave them no audience, but only showed his favour 
toward Jonathan the more conspicuously. He had him 
elothed in the purple and seated beside him, and appointed 
him oTparmyés and pepôapyns, presumably for the province 
of Judea, and thus the political privileces already actually exer- 
cised were now formally confirmed.}? 

18 1 Macc. x. 22-45. Josephus, Antig. xii. 2. 3. 

14 1 Macc. x. 45-60. Josephus, Antiq. xiïi. 2.4. Polybius, ïii. 5. Justin. 
zxxv. lL; Appian. Sur. c. 67.—The account of the death of Demetrius is 
given in fullest detail by Josephus, whose story is confirmed by Justin: 


invicto animo inter confertissimos fortissime dimicans cecidit. 
15 1 Macc. x. 46-50. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 4 1-2.—Xrpærryés and 
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During the next year Jonathan was exposed to no danger 
from any side in maintaining the position which he had 
reached. The Greek party had been thoroughly silenced. 
Alexander Balas was an incapable ruler, who abandoned him- 
self to sensual gratifications, and never thought of restricting 
the concessions that had been made to the Jewish high priest.!$ 
The Syrian suzerainty continued indeed to exist Put since 
Jonathan and his party ruled in Judea, the aiïms hitherto 
striven after by the Maccabees were reached. Soon, however, 
the revolutions about the Syrian throne brought new dangers, 
but at the same time a new opportunity for the extension of 
political power. We see Jonathan now as a political partisan, 
sometimes of one, sometimes of another claimant of the Syrian 
throne, and using in a clever manner the weakness of the 
Syrian empire for the purpose of obtaining advantages to the 
Jewish people. But the aims of the Maccabean movement 
pointed higher than this. It no longer seemed enough that 
the party of Jonathan ruled unopposed in internal affairs. 
The troubles of the Syrian empire were made use of for the 
purpose of widening the boundaries of the Jewish territory— 
partly by donation, partly by conquest at their own hand, and 
finally with a dogsged determination to accomplish the com- 
plete emancipation of the Jewish nation from the Syrian 
empire. 

In 8.c. 147 (1 Macc. x. 67, Seleucid year 165), Demetrius 


pepidæpxns may be taken as equivalent to military and civil governor. 
For further particulars, see Grimm on 1 Macec. x. 65. 1t specially deserves 
notice, that, in spite of Jonathan’s appointment as orparyycés, a Syrian 
governor still continued to occupy the citadel of Jerusalem. 

16 On Alexanders character, see Diodorus in Müller, Fragm. Hist. 
Graec. ii. pracf. p. xvi. n. 19 (he speaks of à rœvrehrs dûuvauix 7%: Vuyns 
æùrod).—Livy, Epit. 50 : In Syria, quae eo tempore stirpe generis parem regi 
Macedonum, inertia socordiaque similem Prusiae reyem habebat, jacente co in 
ganea et lustris, Ammontius regnabat.—Justin. xxxv. 2: Alerandrum inspe- 
ratae opes et alienae felicitatis ornamenta relut captum inter scortorum greycs 
desidem in regia tenchant. 
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II, son of Demetrius I, set himself up as rival king in 
opposition to the contemptible weakling Alexander Balas. 
Apollonius, the governor of Coele-Syria, took his side, while 
Jonathan continued faithful to Alexander.  Consequently 
hostilities were commenced between Apollonius and Jonathan, 
in which Jonathan was victorious. He drove ont a garrison 
of Apollonius” from Joppa, then defeated an army under the 
command of Apollonius in the neighbourhood of Ashdod, de- 
stroyed Ashdod and the temple of Dagon in that city, and 
returned to Jerusalem with rich spoils.7 In acknowledement 
of this support, Alexander Balas bestowed upon him the city 
of Ekron and its territory. 

But Jonathan was the only one who stood by Alexander in 
opposition to Demetrius. The inhabitants of Antioch, and 
Alexander’s own soldiers, declared in favour of Demetrius."* 
Even his own father-in-law, Ptolemy, ranged himself on the 
side of Alexander’s opponent, took Cleopatra back from Alex- 
ander, and gave her to the new candidate for the throne as 
his wife”  Ptolemy also led a strong army against Alexander, 
with which he attacked him at the river Oenoparas, on the 
plains of Antioch. Alexander fled to Arabia, where his life 


15 1 Macc. x. 67-87. Joscphus, Antig. xiii. 4 3-4 Joscphus describes 
the aflair so erroneously as to make Apollonius take the side of Alexander 
Balas.—On Joppa and Ashdod, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 79 ff, 76 fr. 

1$ 1 Macc. x.88-89. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 4. 4 Josephus assigns as motive 
for the donation, that Alexander Balas wished to make it appear that 
Apollouius, as his general, had attacked Jonathan against the king’s will. 

— Axxupay is the ol Philistine Hp}, according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, 


ed. Lagarde, p. 218, between Ashdod and Jan toward the east, there- 
fore DL identical with the modern ot cast of Jamnia See 
Robinson, Billical Researches in Pulestine, vol. ïi. 189, 234 Raumer, 
Palistina, p. 185. Guérin, Judée, ii 36-44 The Survey of Western 
Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 408 Also the large 
English Map, Sheet xvi. 

5 Justes 

#0 1 Macc. xi. 1-13. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 4. 5— 
Fragm. Hist, Gracc. ii. p. xvi. n. 19. Livy, Epit. 52. 


= 


Diodorus in Müller, 


= 
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was put an end to by the hand of an assassin. [mimediately 
afterward Ptolemy also died of wonnds received in the battle? 
Thus Demetrius became king in B.C. 145 (1 Macc. xi. 19, 
Seleucid year 167. Comp. on this subject, above, page 175). 

As the confederate of Alexander Balas, Jonathan had 
occupied à hostile attitude toward Demetrius. It would 
appear that he now felt himself strong enough to make the 
attempt to secure by force emancipation from the Syrian 
empire. In a resnlar manner he laid sieve to the citadel of 
Jerusalem, in which a Syrian garnison still lay. Here again, 
as so often happened in similar cases, it was the opposition 
party in his own nation, the &vôpes mapavouor and ävouor, as 
they are called in 1 Macc. xi. 21, 25, who called the attention 
of the Syrian king to these revolutionary measures. In con- 
sequence of these reports, Demetrins summoned Jonathan to 
Ptolemais to answer for his conduct. But Jonathan was 
daring enough boldly to claim concessions from Demetrius. 
He allowed the siege still to proceed, betook himself with rich 
presents to Ptolemais, and demanded of Demetrius the cession 
to Judea of three provinces of Samaria, and inmunity from 
tribute for this whole district. These were some of the most 
essential points in the concessions which Demetrins TI. had 
made to Jonathan. Demetrius did not venture to refuse these 
demands. He agreed to add to Judea the three Samaritan 
provinces of Ephraim, Lydda, and Ramathaim, inade over this 
enlarged Judea to Jonathan free from tribute, and confirmed 
him in all dignities which he had previously enjoved. Of 
the citadel of Jerusalem no mention whatever was then made. 
Evidently these concessions were the price on account of which 
Jonathan agreed to raise the siege.” 


21 1 Macc. xi. 14-19. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 4. &  Diadorns in Muller, 
Fragm. Hist, Grace. ii. p. xvi. n. 20. Livy, Epat, 52.—The locality of the 
battle is given by Strabo, xvi. 2. 8, p. 751. 

22 1] Macc. xi. 20-37. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 4. 9.—Coufirmation af 
former dignities, 1 Macc. xi. 27. ‘The three provinces, xi. 84 (comparc x. 
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Such a receding on the part of the Syrian king before the 
Jewish demands ten years previously would not have been 
thought of for a moment. But now the power of the Seleu- 
cidae was broken. None of the kings of Syria was henceforth 
sure of his throne. And Jonathan knew how to make use of 
this weakness, and skilfully to turn it to his own advantage. 
The next years gave him abundant opportunities for carrying out 
his poliey of annexation.  Demetrius had scarcely made these 
concessions, when he found himself obliged to make new pro- 
mises in order to secure the support of Jonathan in circeum- 
stances of serious difficulty. A certain Diodotus, surnamed 


30, 38, x1. 28, 57); freedom from tribute, xi. 34, 35.—ADairsu» is in all 
probability that Ephraim to which Christ withdrew shortly before the 
Passover (John xi. 54), according to Josephus, Wars of the J'ews, iv. 9. 9, 
in the neighbourhood of Bethel ; according to Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. 
Lagarde, p. 254, twenty Roman miles north of Jerusalem (xai Ëors dv 
roun ETousiu peryiorn repi rè Bépuin Aiklasz ds 70 onusiwr x'), and five 
Roman miles east of Bethel (Jerome, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 94, ef 
est hodie vicus Efrem in quinto miliario Bethelis ad orientem respiciens ; the 
parallel Greek text of Eusebius, p. 222, is defective). Also DY"5N of 
2 Sam. xiti. 23, and ÿn2y of 2 Chron. xiii. 19, designate probably the same 
place. For conjectures about its situation, see Robinson, Researches in 
Palestine, vol. ïüi. 67-72. Guérin, Judée, ji. 45-51. — On Lydda, the 
modern Ludd, see Div. ii. vol. 1 p. 159.— Pœuadéu is certainly the well- 
known city of Samuel, 1 Sam. 1. 1, D'Hiy D elsewhere more shortly 


named Ann; but its position still continues very doubtful. According 


to 1 Sam. i. 1, it lay on Mount Ephraim. Eusebius places it in the 
neighbourhood of Diospolis - Lydda ({nomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 
225 sq.: ’Acualèu SaQa méns Enxard nai Sauauyn xeiræs dE œUrn 
rAnsios Auorréhews, Cle Gr luo®, iv sdbmryr/ehloes 70  Aptuabiaz. In 
Jerome, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 96, the passage runs: Armathem 
Sophim civitas Helcanae et Samuhelis in regione Thamnitica jurta Diospolim, 
unde fuit Joseph, qui in evangelüs, de Arimathia scribitur). One passage, 
1 Macc. xi. 34, vouches for the correctness of this statement, for it says 
that down to the time of Jonathan the city belonged to Samaria. It is 
probably to be identified with the modern Beit Rima, north-east of Lydda, 
in the neighbourhood of Thamna (see Furrer in Schenkels Bibellexicon, 
art. “Rama”. Distinct from this one is another Rama, in the tribe of 
Benjamin, which lay much nearer Jerusalem (against Graf, Studien und 
Kritiken, 1854, p. 858 ff. and Mühlau in Riehm’s Handwôrterbuckh, art. 
“Rama,” who identify the two places) Compare Gesenius, Thesaurus, 
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Trypho, of Apamea” a former general of Alexander Balas, 
managed to get hold of the person of the youthful son of 
Alexander, called Antiochus, who had been brought up by an 
Arab Imalkue, and set lim up as rival King in opposition to 
Demetrius.* The situation was fraught with extreme peril to 
Demetrius, since his own troops deserted, and the inhabitants of 
Antioch assumed a hostile attitude, In face of these dangers, 
he promised to surrender to Jonathan the citadel of Jerusalem 
and the other fortresses of Judea, if Jonathan would place at 
his disposal auxiliary troops. Jonathan soon sent three 
thousand men, who just arrived at the right moment in order 
to afford powerful aid to the King in suppressing the revolt 
that had now broken out in Antioch. It was admittedly by 
their assistance that the rising in the city was crushed. With 
the thanks of the king, and with rich booty, the Jewish troops 
returned to Jerusalem.” 


p. 1275. Thenins, Die Bücher Samuels, on 1 Sam. ix. 4 Winer, RWB. 
art. Rama.” Stanley, Sinaï and Palestine (1881), pp. 224, 225. Evwald, 
ITistory of Israel, . 421. Henderson, Palestine, p. 111. 

#3 Josephus, Antiqg. xii. 5. 1: ’Amœpebe 70 yévos. More exactly, Strabo, 
xvi. 2 10, p. 752: dnaoï dé Tyr duvaues ravrnv (scil. +45 ‘Arausiu:) ÿ Te 
Toù TpüQuvos ÉTixnnbéyros Auoôdrou rapauvEnrs #ui 2ri0sous TA Baorhsie roy 
Evpos, Évredley Coundévros. ’Lyerytonro pév yèp iy Kaciæyois, Qoovois 
Tivi Ts ATauéor 45, rpudeis à Er rn Arauesila xai cuoræbeis 
To Barinsi nai rois Tepi œbrov, Éradg veurepireir Wpunser, Êx Ts TÜROS 
Taurns £oxe Tes dDopuds ral Toy renoixidur, Aœoions re xai Tor Kasiasdy 
ai Meyacor xai ATonhuvyias nai GRR&Y TOoUTuY, wi œuveéréhouy els Tir 
’Arducier &maoæ.—The fortress of Apamea, famous on account of its 
strength, lay on the Orontes, south of Antioel. Compare Strabo, xvi. 2. 
8-10, pp. 51-753. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. 2. 1070, 1076-1086. 

24 1 Mace. xi. 39, 40, 54 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 1 and 2. Diodorus in 
Müller, Fragon. Hist. Graec. t. ii. p. xvii. n. 21. Livy, £pit. 52. —Appian. 
Syr. c. 68, erroncously calls the young king Alexander. The name of the 
Arab, Elcænxouxi or ‘Luænxoué (1 Macc. xi. 39),in Hebrew 135m4, which is 
met with on Palmyrian inscriptions ; see Noldeke in Euting, Vabatüische 
Inschrifien (1885), p. T4  Josephus, the Syriac, and the Latiu text of the 
cod. Sagerm. read here Malchus ; Diodorus gives Jamblichus, which also 
is nothing else than 15m", Latin Jamblichus, Corp. Inscr. Rhenan., ed. 
Brambach, n. 1233. 

25 1 Mace. xi. 33, 41-52. Josephus, .{ntig. xiil 5. 2-3. 
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But Demetrius did not fulfil the promise which he had 
made. It also soon appeared that he must yield before the 
new claimant to the throne. With the help of the troops 
that had deserted from Demetrius, Trypho and Antiochus 
made themselves masters of the capital Antioch, and in this 
way secured the sway in the centre of the empire. Without 
delay they sought also to win over Jonathan to their side. 
Antiochus confirmed him in possession of all that Demetrius 
had cranted him. At the same time his brother Simon was 
appointed military commander for the king, from the ladder 
of Tyre down to the borders of Ecypt.* 

In view of the faithlessness and weakness of Demetrius, 
Jonathan regarded it as justifiable as well as useful to pass 
over to the side of Antiochus. He therefore joined his 
party, and undertook, in connection with his brother Simon, 
to reduce the provinces of the empire Ilying next to Judea 
under the rule of the new claimant. A beginning was made 
in those districts over which Simon had been appointed 
military commander. So Jonathan, at the head of Jewish 
and Syrian troops, went out against the cities of Ascalon and 
Gaza. The former readily declared its submission to 
Antiochus; the latter yielded only after Jonathan had 
recourse to forcible measures. He compelled the city to 
give hostages, and took them with him to Jerusalem? Then 

261 Macc. xi 53-59. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 3-4.—The xauaë 
Tépsv or Tupiws is, according to Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ï. 10. 2, a 
high hill, a hundred stades north of Ptolemais. By the appointment as 
vrourny6s Over the district named, Simon became an officer of the king of 
the highest rank, and that also outside of Judea. The position must first 
have been given him in opposition to the orpærnscs of Demetrins. Com- 
pare Stark, Gaza, p. 491 f. 

71 Macc. xi. 60-62. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 5.—On Askalon and 
(raza, see Div. ii. vol. i pp. 74 ff, 68 ff. It is deserving of notice that 
Jonathan is here regarded as a partisan of Trypho and Antiochus. It 
was not therefore intended to unite these cities with the Jewish 


territory, but only to compel them to attach themselves to the party to 
which Jonathan belonged. 
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Jonathan proceeded to northern Galilee, and offered battle 
in the valley of Hazor to the general of Demetrius, which at 
first went against him, but at last resulted in a victory.® 
At the same time Shnon laid siece to the fortress of Beth- 
zur in the south of Judea, where still à garrison adher- 
ing to Demetrius lay. After a long siege he compelled 
them to surrender the citadel, and placed in it a Jewish 
garrison.” 

While taking those steps toward the establishment of his 
power, Jonathan did not forget to strensthen his position 
still further by diplomatie negotiations with foreign nations. 
He sent two ambassadors, Numenius and Antipater, to Rome, 
in order to renew the covenant with the Romans that had 
been concluded in the time of Judas” These ambassadors 
were also bearers of letters from the high priest and Jewish 
people to Sparta and other places, in order to open np and 


28 1 Macc. xi. 63-74. Josephus, Antig. x. 5. 6-7. —’Asép, 1 Macc. 
DRE of Josh xi. 1, 10-13, xii. 19, xix. 86; Juda iv. 2, 


RS nu 9 l'Kings ix 15; 2 Kings xv. 29. According to 
Josephus, Antig. v. 5. 1 (compare Josh. xi. 5), it lay in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lake Semechonitis or Merom (ÿzipastraer r%s S:usçwnirics 
Aiuyns), therefore in the extreme north of Palestine. The name is 
probably still retained in the inodern Merj Hadireh (valley of Iladireh), 
and Jebel Hadireh (Mount Hadireh), west of the Merom lake, in 
the great wady running down to the Merom lake.  Sce Sheet iv. of 
the large English Map. Robinson describes “the ruins” Jying in the 
neighbourhood of el-Khureibeh as marking the position of the eity of 
Hazor. See generallv, Robinson, Later Biblical Reseurches in Palestine, 
p. 265. Guérin, Galilée, ï. 363-368. The Survey of Hestern Palestinr, 
Mewoirs by Conder and Kitchener, 1. 204. Also Raumer, Palüstina, pr. 
127 f., and the article Hazor or Hasor in the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, and Riehm. Ritter is mistaken when in his Ærdkunde, xv. 1. 
260-265 (Eng. trans]. ii. 221-225), he places Hazor to the north-east of the 
Merom lake. That it lay on, the western side, a little south of Kadish, is 
proved by 1 Macc. xi. 63, 67, 73. 

29 1 Mace. xi. 65, 66. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 6. 

80 1 Macc. x. 1-4 ; the names of the ambassadors, xü. 16. Josephus, 
Antiqg. xin. 5. 8.—Compare, Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Acta Societatis 
philologae Lipsiensis, t. v. 1875, pp. 101-104. 
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secure friendly relations with them.” From these documents 
we also learn that such relations between the Jews and 
foreign peoples were not wholly without example in earlier 
times. [n the letter to the Spartans, Jonathan refers to 
the fact that King Areus of Sparta had addressed a friendly 
communication to the high priest Onias.? 

The conflict between Jonathan and Demetrins meantime 
coutinued, and was so conducted by him that he not only 
served the interests of Trypho and Antiochus, but also 
advanced his own. Soon after the defeat which the troops 
of Demetrius sustained in the valley of Hazor, Demetrius 
sent à new army to attack Jonathan. But this time the 


ST 1 Macc. xit. 2: æ905 Sraoriaras xai rorous érépous. The letter to 
the Spartans in particular, 1 Mace. xii. 5-23 ; Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 8. 
The answer of the Spartans, 1 Macc. xiv. 16-28. 

32 1 Mace. xii. 7, 8, 19-22. Josephus, Antiq. xii. 4. 10, xiüt. 5. 8.—The 
name of the Spartan king seldom occurs in the manuscripts of the First 
Book of Maccabees. In 1 Macc. xii. 7 it is given as Awpeios, in xii. 20 as 
’Ovsons ; but the codex Sinaïticus has the better reading owœæsas, that is, 
"Oviæ “Aons, for the rare name Oniares is produced simply by combination 
with the previously occurring name of Onias. In Loth places, as both 
Josephus and the Vetus Lat. agree in showing, the original form was 
"Agosos. The more correct form ïis”’Apevs. It is thus given in Greek 
authors and inscriptions. See Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, t. ii. 1, n. 
352. Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, Oxford 1882, p. 286 f.; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge inscript. graec. n. 163 There were two Spartan 
kings of this name: Areus I., who, according to Diodorus, xx. 29, reignell 
for forty years, from B.0c. 309 to B.c. 265; and Areus IL, who reigned about 
B.C. 255, but died while only a child of eight years See Pausanias, ii. 
6.6. On the Spartan kings, see Clinton, Musti Hellentct, ii 255-271, and 
article % Areus” in Pauly’s Real-Encycl. While Onias IL could scarcely 
have been contemporary with Areus IL, it has been assumed that Areus I. 
was the contemporary of Onias I. The combination of Josephus is 
certainly erroneous in Antiq. xii. 4. 10, which brings down the latter to 
the time of Onias TTL. The latter therefore belongs to the period of the 
Diadochae, when the Spartans, in their conflict with Antigonus and his 
son Demetrius Poliorcetes, might very naturally have been supposed to 
entertain the idea of making the situation difficult for their opponent by 
exciting agitations in the East.—Compare generally on the relations 
between the Jews and the Spartans : Wernsdorff, Commentatio historico- 
critica de fide historica librorum Maccabaicorum, 1747, pp. 140-171. EH. J. 
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Jewish leader withdrew farther to the north, into the district 
of Hamath, north of Lebanon. No decisive engagement had 
taken place, when the Syrian army was recalled.” Jonathan 
then turned his forces against the Arabian tribe of the 
Zabadeans, then against Damascus, and then, again, he 
directed his course southwards. When he had returnell 
to Jerusalem he saw to the strengthening of the fortifica- 
tions of the city, and by the erection of a high wall cut 
off the Syrian garrison from all intercourse with the 
city.* Even before Jonathan’s return Simon had placed 
a Jewish garrison in Joppa. He now also fortified Adida 
in the “Sephela,” that is, in the lowlands in the west of 
Judea.” 


E. Palmer, De epistolarum, quas Spartanti atque Judaei invicem sin misisse 
dicuntur, veritate, Darinst. 1828. Grimm, ÆExegetischen Handbueh zum 
1 Makkabäerbuch, pp. 184 ff, 210f. The articles “ Sparta,” “ Spartaner,” 
in the dictionaries of Winer, Schenkel, and Riehin. The eurious fancy 
which led Hitzig to seek the Spartans in Asia Minor, scarcely deserves 
mention. See Zeüschrifl der deutschen morgenland. Gessellsehaft, Bd. 
ix. 1855, pp. 731-737; Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 345-349.—The 
tiction of a relationship between the Jews and the Spartans, which econ- 
stituted the motive for the Spartans to write their letter (1 Mace. xii. 6, 7, 
21 ; compare 2 Macc. v. 9), was not unheard of during the era of Hellenism. 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 29, Anm., refers in illustration and 
for proof to Stephen of Byzantium underthe word'’Isvôæiæ. . .. ds KRhæurs 
’lounuos &7r0, Odôæiou Sréoroy Evos tx OyBns perd Aiovdocv ÉcrowreuxoTos. 
In à decree of the Perwainenes (Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 18. 22) there is also 
mention of a relation between the Jews and the Pergamenes. Compare 
also J. G. Müller, Die Semiten in 1hrem Verhültniss zu Chamiten und 
Japhetiten (1872), p. 101. 

33 1 Macc. xii. 24-30. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 10.—On the fact recorded 
here and in what follows, Derenbourg in his Histoire de la Pulestine, pp. 
99, 100, would refer to the statement in Megillath Taanith, $ 33: “Onthe 
17th Adar, when the Gentiles had risen against the little group of the 
scribes in the districts of Chaleis and Zabdea, there came salvation to the 
house of Israel.” This combination seems to me exceedingly venturous, 
although even Weïllhausen in his Pharisüer und Sadducüer, p. 58, is 
inclined to agree to it.—On Hamath, see the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, Riehm, and Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. 2. 1081 f. 

34 1 Mace. xii. 31-37. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 10-11. 

35 1 Mace. xii. 33, 34, 38. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5. 10.—X:D%h% is the 
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All these operations were avowedly carried on by Jonathan 
and Simon in the interests of the young king Antiochus and 
his tutor-recent Trypho. But the latter seems to have 
regarded with considerable misoivings the increase of the 
Jewish power. And not without reason, For the more the 
power of the Jews themselves increased, the greater became 
the danger of their shaking themselves free of the Syrian 
dominion altogether. It may therefore he quite easily under- 
stood how Trypho, so soon as Demetrius allowed him a free 
hand, turned against Jonathan. According to the First Book 
of Maccabees, this came about because Trypho wished himself 
to assume the crown, while Jonathan would not allow it. 
This may indeed have been 50, only the motives by which 


Hebrew noaui, the lowland west of the mountainous region of Judea. 


In the Mishna, Schebtith 1x. 2, a distinction is made between 7 nos: 
(lowlands near Lydda) and 21173 nos (lowlands of the south). So, tou, 
Jerome in his commentary on Obadiah ver. 19 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, vi. 381): 
qui autem habitabant in Sephela id est in campestribus, Liddam et Emmaus, 
Diospolimn scilicet N'icopolimque, siyaificans. . . . Ali vero putant eam Sephe- 
lun id est campestrem regionem, quae cirea Eleutheropolim est, repromitti 
ete. Less definite is the statement in Eusebius, Unomasticon, ed. Lagarde, 
p. 296: SePnho. ... moi sis Etre vDy SeDnnd nœheireu. aùrn ieriv r&ra ÿ Teci 
Tôy Eneubsoéroduy medism xécx mpôs Bopoäy xaœi dvouæs. In our passage the 
district of Lydda is meant.—’Aûd%, 1 Macc. xii. 38, xiii. 13, to the 
in of Ezra ii. 33; Neh. vi. 87, xi 834 In the Mishua, Arachin 


ix. 6, in is referred to as one of the old cities which were surronnded 
with walls as early as the days of Joshua. À Rabli Jakim of Chadid is 
met with in Ædujoth vii 5. The common printed text has been indeed 
779 0r 99, but all the better copies have 7h. The Greck forms ”Aôdiôx 
or”"Aüñda are given in Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 6. 4, 15. 2; Wars of the Jews, 
iv. 9. 1. According to the latter passage, it commanded the main road 
which led from the west, therefore from Joppa to Jerusalem. The fact 
that in Ezra ii. 34 and Neh. vis 37 it is named together with Lydda 
and Ono, is in agreement with this The Aditha juxta Diospolim quasi 
ad orientalem plagam respiciens, referred to by Eusebius and Jerome, 
OUnomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 93, is therefore probably to be identified with 
the modern Haditheh, east of Lydda. See the dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, and Riehm ; also Raumer, Palüstina, p. 168 f Guérin, Samarie, 
in. 61-67. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and 
Kitchener, ii. 297, 322. Kee also large English Map, Sheet xiv. 
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Jonathan was actuated were not so much moral as 
political.” 

Trypho went thercfore with an army to Palestine, in order 
to reduce within moderate limits the increasing Jewish power. 
At Beth-sean or Scythopolis he met Jonathan. The inter- 
view was at first of a friendly nature, althougl Jonathan had 
with him as large an army as that of Trypho. Trypho 
sought to remove the suspicions of Jonathan by heaping 
upon him tokens of respect. He represented to him that 
a great army Was superfluous, since they did not occupy 
toward one another a warlike attitude. If Jonathan should 
follow him with a small select company to Ptolemais, he 
should give over to him that city and “the rest of the 
fortresses and troops,” meaning those between the Ladder of 
Tyre and the borders of Egypt, over which Simon had been 
appointed military commander” Jonathan actually allowed 
himself to be deceived by those promises. He dismissed his 
army, and followed Trypho to Ptolemais with only a thousand 
men. But scarcely had he reached that place when he was 
put in prison, and his people murderously eut down.* 

The news of this faithless proceeding of Trypho caused great 
excitement throughout Judea. It was natural that Simon, the 
last survivor of the five brothers of the Maccabees, should place 
himself at the head of affairs By the decree of a popular 
assembly he was formally chosen leader.  Ilis first acts were 
the acceleration of the works on the fortifications of Jerusalem, 
and taking definite possession of Joppa The latter place 
had never hitherto belonged to the Jewish territory. But in 
the exercise of his own official authority as military com- 
mander over the coast districts, Simon had placed there a 


36 1 Macc. xii. 39, 40. Josephus, Antig. x. G. 1. 

#7 On Beth-sean or Scythopolis, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 110. On Ptolemais, 
see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 90. 

38 1 Macc. xii. 41-53. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 6. 1-3. 
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Jewish garrison. The Gentile inhabitants were now expelled 
from Joppa, the city was Judaized and united with the 
Jewish territory.” 

Trypho, now carrying Jonathan as prisoner with him, went 
against Judea with a great army. At Adida, Simon obstructed 
his march into the interior by opposing him with his troops. 
Thereupon Trypho sent ambassadors to Simon and let him 
know that he kept Jonathan prisoner only for this reason, 
that he had failed to pay the money due for the offices that 
had been conferred upon him. If the money should be paid, 
and as a guarantee of future fidelity, the sons of Jonathan 
delivered up as hostages, he would then set him free. But 
although Simon now sent all that was demanded, Jonathan 
was not liberated.  Trypho sought rather by going round 
about the mountains, to push on to Jerusalem over Adora in 
Idumaea from the south. When he was prevented from 
accomnplishing this by a heavy snowfall, he marched his 
troops on to Gilead, that is, through the country east of the 
Jordan, caused Jonathan to be murdered at Bascama, and 
returned back to Syria. 

Simon now actually entered into his brothers place as 
high priest of the Jews. He had the remains of Jonathan 
carried from Bascama, and buried him beside his parents 
and three brothers, at their native Modein. Over their 
common sepulchre, Simon, at a later period, erected a 
iwagnificent monument, which could be seen from the sea. 

39 1] Macc. xiii. 1-11. Josephus, Antig. xiii 6. 3.—On Joppa, see 
Div vol pu 

40 1 Macc. xiii. 12-24. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 6. 4-5. Adora is an 
Idumean city, which was afterwards conquered by John Hyrcanus (Antig. 
xii. 9. 1; see below, $ 8).—Bascama is otherwise unknown. According 
to the connection of the story, it is to be looked for in the country east of 
the Jordan. 


41] Macc. xiüi. 25-30. Josephus, Antig. xii. 6. 5.—The sepulchral 
monument at Modein was still existing in the time of Eusebius. 
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By the heroïc deeds and successes of Jonathan, the Maccabean 
party had passed out far beyond its original aims. It had 


1'The date of Jonathan’s death: is not given in the First Pook of 
Maceabees, which between xi. 19 and xiii. 41 makes no mention of any 
particular year. But sinee, according to xiii. 41 and xiv. 27, the year of 
Simon’s rule is to be connected from Seleucid year 170, or B.c. 143-149, 
Jonathan’s death must be placed at the end of B.c. 143 or the beginning 
of B.C. 142. It is given in 1 Maec. xiii. 22 as oecurring in winter. With 
this also agrees the statement of Josephus, that Simon reigned for eight 
years (Antig. xii. 7. 4), from B.c. 142 to 8.c. 135; while the statement in 
Antig. xii. 6. 5, that Jonathan had been high priest for four years, is 
CTTONEOUS. 
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not at first intended to strive for anything more than the 
restoration of the Jewish worship, and the securing of the 
free exercise of the Jewish religion. But even Judas, when 
he had attained this end, did not rest satisfied therewith. 
He and his party then wished also to gain the supremacy in 
the control of home affairs In the time of Jonathan this 
end was completely won. By Jonathan's appointment as 
high priest the ruling power was placed in the hands of the 
Maccabean party, and the Hellenistie party was driven out. 
But even this no longer seemed sufficient  Favourable 
circumstances—the weakness of the Syrian empire—tempted 
them to strive after thorough emancipation from the Syrian 
suzerainty. The last acts of Jonathan were important steps 
in this direction. The sigmificance of the reign of Simon 
consists in this, that it completed the work of Jonathan, and 
made the Jewish people wholly independent of the Syrian 
empire. 

In Syria, Demetrius and Trypho, as tutor-regent for the 
young king Antiochus, still occupied a position of antagonism 
to one another. Trypho, who had hitherto appeared only as 
representative of his youthful profégé, about this time or not 
much later, let fall the mask, secured the assassination of 
Antiochus VI, and had himself crowned king° 

After the last hostile proceeding on the part of Trypho, it 
was clear that Simon would unhesitatingly attach himself to 


2 1] Macc. xüii. 31, 32. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 7. 1. Diodorus in Müller, 
Fragm. Hist. Graec. t. ii. p. xix. n. 25. Livy, EÉpit. 55. Appian, Sur. c. 68; 
Justin, xxxvi. 1.—"The murder was committed by surgeons Compare 
Livy: Alexandri filius, rex Syriae, decem annos admodum habens, a Diodoto, 
qui Tryphon cognominabatur, tutore suo, per fraudem occisus est corruptis 
medicis, qui illum calculi dolore consumi ad populum mentiti, dum secant, 
occiderunt.—Josephus and the non-Jewish sources place the murder of 
Antiochus VI. somewhat later, after Demetrius IT. had been taken 
prisoner by the Parthians. The First Book of Maccabees records it in 
the above connection, even before Demetrius had entered upon his 
Parthian campaign. Compare on this discrepancy, above, page 176. 
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Demetrius. But he did this only after he had exacted the 
promise that Demetrius would recognise the freedom of the 
Jews. While he continued eagerly to proceed with the 
building of the fortresses of Judea, he sent an embassy to 
Demetrius “to secure for his country exemption from tribute.” 
Since Demetrius had actually no longer any power in the 
south of the empire, it was in his interest to act the part of 
the mumificent, and to guarantee to the Jews all that they 
desired. He therefore not only granted remission of all out- 
standing taxes, but also perfect exemption from all paying of 
tribute in the future Thus was the political independence 
of Judea recognised. “The yoke of the Gentiles/” as the 
First Book of Maccabees expresses it, “ was taken away from 
Israel” In order to give expression to this fact, they now 
adopted a mode of reckoning of their own, beginning with 
the Seleucid year 170, or 8.c. 143-142. Documents and 
treatises were dated according to the year of Simon as high 
priest and prince of the Jews.{ 

With this statement of the First Book of Maccabees we 
ought to combine a fact derived from a study of numismatics. 
There are Jewish shekel and half-shekel coins which, in the 
opinion of most numismatists, were stamped in the time of 
Simon. They bore on the one side the inscription cn 
np or ntipn por, on the other side, according to their 


8 Grütz, Geschichte der Juden, Bd. iii, 4 Aufl. p. 566, and Derenbourg, 
p. 69, refer to Megillath Taanith, $ 6. According to this authority, the 
27th Ijjar, or May, was the day when the tribute was remitted. 

4 1 Macc. xïii. 33-42 ; compare xiv. 27. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 6. G.— 
In Justin’s extract from Trogus Pompeius the freedom of the Jews is 
made to date from the time of Demetrius I. He says of Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes (Justin, xxxvi. 1. 10): Judacos quoque, qui in Macedonico imperio 
sub Demetrio patre armis se in libertatem vindicaverant, subegit (instead of 
paire, Merzbacher proposes, in Zeitschrift für Num. v. 310, to read fratre, 
because Demetrius IT. is meant). Also Justin, xxxvi. 3 9: À Demetrio 
cum descivissent, amicitia Romanorum petita primi omnium ex orientalibus 
libertatem acceperunt, facile tunc Romanis de alieno largientibus. 

DISONS R 
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weight, either 5x bpy, Israel's shekel, or Gpwa syn, half 
shekel. On the whole shekel and on the half-shekel the 
number of the year was impressed, and there are specimens 
of both coins with the year numbers K, 2, 3, (1, 2, 3, 4), and 
one specimen of a whole shekel with the date ñn or 5% The 
era here used is held to be the era of Simon referred to in 
the First Book of Maccabees. Now these coins, if indeed 
they were stamped in the time of Simon, are not to be con- 
sidered properly as coins of Simon, but as coins of the civic 
commune of Jerusalem, for after the fashion of the Hellenistic 
communes Jerusalem is regarded as in a position of authority 
over all Judea (compare $ 23, I. and IL). Also the number 
of the year on the coins does not designate the year of 
Simon’s reign, but the year of à civil era of Jerusalem; as 
also other cities of Phoenicia, such as Tyre, Sidon, Ascalon, 
had begun toward the end of the second century before 
Christ, in token of the freedom which they had obtained, to 
adopt a cycle of their own$ But even were it possible that 
the era used upon the coins was identical with “the years of 
Simon” spoken of in the First Book of Maccabees, the first 
year of Simon 1s just the same as the first year of Jewish 
freedom” But a difficulty is presented by the fact that up 
to the present time out of the great number of specimens of 
shekel coins only one piece is found bearing the mark of the 
year 5; and that no higher numbers are found, whereas the 
era of Simon, according to 1 Macc. xiii. 41, 42 and xiv. 27, 
began in the Seleucid year 170, and Simon did not die 


5 The literature about these shekel coins is given in the Appendix IV. 

6 Tyre has an era beginning B.c. 126, Sidon one beginning B.c. 111, 
Ascalon one beginning B.c. 104 See on this subject the works enume- 
rated in Div. ii, vol. i. p. 57, especially those of Noris and Eckhel. On 
Ascalon, also Div. üï. vol. i. p. 75. 

7 The striking statement of the First Book of Maccabees runs (1 Macc. 
Xi. 42): xai #p£uro d Ras ’lopañn youQerr Ëy Tuis ovyypaSais xai 
guyæNAdryuaaiv "Erous mporou ëmi Siuovos dpxispios peyahcu xai 
oTparnyoÙ xai youmévou ”lovdæiws. 
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before the Seleucid year 177 (1 Macc. xvi. 14), so that coins 
of his time might have been expected at least with the years 
6 and 7. Merzbacher has therefore assumed that the era 
of Simon had been made in the First Book of Maccabees 
to begin two years too early. Its actual starting-point was 
the third year of Simon, the Seleucid year 172, or B.c. 
141-140, in which Simon was pronounced by a popular 
decree hereditary high priest (1 Macc. xiv. 25-49). Then, 
too, for the first time did Demetrius confer the privileses 
that have been mentioned upon the Jews. But the author 
of the First Book of Maccabees has erroneously used the 
official “ first” year of Simon as interchangeable with his 
actual first year The reasons for this hypothesis are set 
forth by Merzbacher with acuteness and skill of combination, 
but on closer examination they do not prove convincins”? 


8 Merzbacher in Sallet’s Zeitschrift für Numismatik, Bd. v. 1878, pp. 
292-319. He is followed by Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, pp. 65-67. 

9 Merzbacher refers specially to the following : 1. In the popular decree 
of the Seleucid year 172 it was determined among other things that all 
State documents should be written in Simon’s name (1 Mace. xiv. 43: dxws 
ypaQurror êri To dréuars adTod räcar ovyypaPai ëv rh xüpa). If this 
was then resolved upon for the first time, they could not have begun two 
years earlier to date documents and treaties according to the years of 
Simon, as is aflirmed in 1 Macc. xiii. 49 : ypaQeiy êv rœis ouy/paQais ral 
auyæAñ@yaænw “Erous œporov ii Siuuyos, ete. But even if we should 
grant that ypaQer £mi r& évouar: precisely means : to date according to the 
years of Simon, the contents of that popular decree are by this argumen- 
tation adjudged to be false. When this has been done nothing new is 
introduced, but only that which we already had is firmly established and 
confirmed. 2. Merzbacher lays special stress upon the fact that as motive 
forthe popular decree of the Selencid year 172, among other things, it can 
be shown that King Demetrius confirmed Simon in his position as high 
priest, and assigned to him distinguished honours, because he had heard 
that the Romans had respectfully received the ambassadors of Simon 
(1 Macc. xiv. 38-40). The charter of Demnetrius thus belongs to a 
period later than that of Simon’s embassy to Rome, which was sent inthe 
Seleucid year 172 (1 Macc. xiv. 24 compared with xiv. 1) Hence that 
charter, for the issuing of which a beginning was made in the dating of 
the years of Simon, would not have been sent out in the Selencid ycar 
170, but in 172, immediately before the popular decree. But this argu- 
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The plain and distinct statement of the First Book of Macca- 
bees, that à beginning was made in the Seleucid year 170 to 
number the years of Simon (xiii. 41, 42 ; compare xiv. 27), 
cannot be thus set aside. Also Merzbacher’s theory is set up 
simply in order to overcome the difficulty above referred to 
which the year numbers on the shekel occasion. But besides 
this dfficulty there are still other considerations which tell 
against the supposition that the shekel was issued under 
Simon. It cannot therefore be regarded as by any means 
certain, though indeed most numismatists are in favour of the 
idea. 


menfation proves too much. At the time of the popular assembly Simon’s 
embassy was still on its way to Rome ; perhaps it had not vet even started, 
for it did not return before the Seleucid year 174 (1 Macc. xv. 15 eom- 
pared with xv. 10). If, then, it had been in consequence of its suecess 
that Demetrius granted the charter, then it must have been issued after 
the popular gathering that gave forth the decree, which naturally Merz- 
bacher does not assume. The statement that the charter of Demetrius 
was occasioned by the success of Simon’s Roman embassy must therefore 
be pronounced untenable. It is an inexact expression of the fact that 
Demetrius’'s treatment of the Jews was determined by their friendly 
relations with the Romans, which had already existed for a long time 
(compare Keil, Commentar, p. 233, Anm.). But with this admission the 
whole argument falls to pieces. 

10 According to 1 Macc. xv. 6, it was Antiochus VII. Sidetes, in the 
Seleucid year 174, or B.c. 139-138, who first gave Simon the right of 
issuing coins. On this point, however, no special weight should be laid, 
since it may quite fairly be regarded as simply the confirmation of a 
privilege that had been previously usurped. Of more importance is the 
fact that the coins of Simon’s immediate sucecessor, John Hyreanus, are 
of quite a different style. Hence a very thorough change in the art of 
minting must have taken place. 

1 See details about the mintinz of the shekel and its date in Appendix 
IV.—Besides the shekel, copper coins with the inscription on the obverse 
Ds nox:b, and on the reverse y2nx ni: the deliverance of Zion, year 4, 
arc assigned by many numismatists to the age of Simon. The support 
for this supposition is even less certain than that for the shekel coining. 
Decidedly false, and now generally abandoned, is the conjecture of the 
earlier numismatists, that the coins which bore the name of Simon belong 
to Simon the Maccabee, See on these two classes of coins the details in 
Appendix IV. 
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The charter of Demetrius conferred privileges which, 
indeed, Demetrius had it not in his power to give away. It 
was Simon’s policy rather to emphasize and give effect to these 
in face of the power of Trypho, which was more perilous to 
him. In order to confirm his position, Simon sought above all 
to get possession of two of the fortresses that would be of 
chief value to him—the city of Gazara and the citadel of 
Jerusalem ; and in both cases he had the good fortune to be 
successful. Gazara, the old Geshur, not far from Emmaus- 
Nicopolis in a westerly direction, at the base of the mountains, 
had been up to that time a Gentile city. Possession of it 
was of importance to the Jews, because it was one of the 
places which commanded the passes of the mountains, and 
the holding of it was thus absolutely necessary in order to 
maintain connection between Jerusalem and the port of 
Joppa, which had been already annexed by the Jews. Simon 
opened against the city a skilfully directed siege, conquered 
it, expelled all Gentile inhabitants from it, and settled it 
with “men who observed the law.”  Simon’s son Jonathan 
was appointed governor of Gazara.” 


12 1 Macc. xili. 43-48 ; compare xiv. 34 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 6. 6. 
Strabo, p. 759: êy dé ro perulù nai 4 l'œdzpis Eorir, gr ai wdris 221d1@- 
cœæyto oi ’Isvèæiou. The Gadaris here referred to by Strabo is identical 
with our Gazara. — The manuscripts of the First Book of Maccabees 
have in our passage (1 Macc. xiii. 43) l'æfæs. That instead of this 
Tafzps should be read, is proved, not only by the parallel text of Josephus, 
but also by the text of the First Book of Maccabees, in another passage 
DOtne to ouraineident (1 Mace. xiii. 53, xiv. 7, 34, xv. 98, 35, xvi 
xix. 21). It is the Old Testament =}, an important Canaanitish town. 


On its situation Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 244, remarks : 
2ai vby xæncires V'abopa xüun Nirorénsws dTéxovra anuesicrs Ô y [Bopsintg. 
This statement of Euscbius has been confirmed by recent researches. The 
Tell-Jezer discovered by Clermont-Ganneau in A.D. 1873, in the iminedi- 
ate neighbourhood of Abu Shusheh, lies in fact four Roman miles from 
Emmaus-Nicopolis, though rather in a westerly than a northerly direction. 
Clermont-Ganneau found in several places in the neighbourhood, at equal 
distances from Tell-Jezer, the similarly expressed inscription 11 Dnn, 
“the borders of Gezer,” by which it is highly probable the lhnits of a 
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Soon after the conquest of Gazara, Simon compelled the 
Syrian garrison of the citadel of Jerusalem to capitulate 
through famine. The national struggles of the Maccabees 
had long been directed to the attainment of this object, for 
so long as the citadel was in the hands of the Syrian kings 
the Jews were really their subjects Now at last Simon 
succeeded in making himself master of this stronghold. On 
the 23rd day of the second month of the Seleucid year 171, 
that is, in May B.c. 142, he entered with great pomp and 
ceremony into the citadel.* 


Sabbath day’s journey from the town were indicated. The statements of 
the Old Testament and the First Book cf Maccabees agree with the 
assigning of this locality to the town, 1 Macc. iv. 15 and also vii. 45, 
which makes it a day’s journey from Adasa, and 1 Macc. xiv. 34, 79 T'ébupe 
rh él sov Cpioy ’AGorov ; for that the district of Gazara should border 
upon that of Ashdod is, in consequence of the wide extension of the 
district belonging to that city, extremely probable. It may therefore be 
taken as certain that the situation of the ancient Gezer or Gazara is to be 
fixed in accordance with these statements. Compare Clermont-Ganneau, 
Bulletin de lu Société de géograple, sér. vi. t. 5, Paris 1873, p. 123 sqq., 
which was not accessible to me. Clermont-Ganneau, Comptes rendus de 
l'Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres de l'année, 1874, pp. 201, 213 sq. 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statements, 1873, p. 78 sq.; 1874, 
pp. 56, 276 sqq.; 1875, pp. 5, 74 sqq. Mühlau in Richnw’s Æandwôrter- 
buch, art. “Geser.” The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, üi. 417, 428-440, and the large English Map, Sheet xvi. 
(right above at Abu Shusheh). Clermont-Ganneau, Revue critique, 1881, 
No. 50, p. 476; and in Arehives des missions scientifiques, troisième série, 
t. xi. 1885, p. 243 sq. Ebers and Guthe, Palästina, ii. 192 ff, 455. The 
inscriptions are given in Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Hebraicarum (1882), 
col. 58-60, 225, tab. I. n. 2 and 2a.—Older literature on Gezer: Winer’s 
RWB. and Schenkel’s Bibellexicon. Grimm, Æxegctisches Handbuch on 
1 Macc. iv. 15. Raumer, Paläüstina, p. 191. Guérin, Judée, i. 26-29. 
Henderson, Palestine, 79. 

15 JeMacc, xil. 59, ie 19 21. 

14 1] Macc. xiii. 49-52 ; compare xiv. 7, 86, 37. Josephus, Antig. xiil. 
6.6. The date 23rd Ijjar, that is, the second month, is given not only in 
1 Mace. xiii. 51, but also in Wegillath Taanith, $ 5. Compare Grütz, 
Geschichte der Juden, Bd. üi., 4 Aufl. p. 565. Derenbourg, p. 67. Ifthe 
conjecture is correct that the Selencid era of the First Book of Maccabees 
begins in spring, in Nisan, then Jjjar of the Scleucid year 171 corresponds 
to May B.c. 142.—-With the story of the conquest of the citadel Josephus 
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Since the Syrian kings were not in a position to be able 
to give any attention to proceedings in Judea, several years 
passed of undisturbed prosperity and peace for the Jews. 
As such a period the reign of Simon is generally characterized 
in the First Book of Maccabees. The securing of Joppa as a 
harbour, and the conquest of Gazara, Beth-zur, and the citadel 
of Jerusalem, are there represented as the chief services 
rendered by him. Also express mention is made of his eare 
for the spiritual and material wellbeing of the country, for 
strict administration of justice and the re-establishment of 
the Jewish law. “Then did they till their ground in peace, 
and the earth gave her increase, and the trees of the field 
their fruit. The ancient men sat all in the streets, commun- 


connects, in Antig. xiii. 6. 6 and Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 1, the remarkable 
statement that not only was the citadel destroyed, but also the whole hill 
on which it was built was levelled by the uninterrupted labour of the 
people during three years, so that the site of the temple should be higher 
than that of the citadel. Since the First Book of Maccabees says nothing 
about this, but, on the contrary, says that Simon strengthened the citadel 
and placed in it a Jewish garrison (1 Macc. xiv. 36, 37, compare also 
xv. 28), the historical reliability of the statement is very questionable. 
It seems to me that the thing is not in itself improbable, since the place 
where the citadel stood is now in fact almost level, whereas it must pre- 
viously have had another form more suitable as a position for a citadel. 
The Jews had, indeed, a strong inducement to level it in the fact that 
from that point, so soon as it fell into the hands of a hostile power, the 
temple mount would immediately be placed in extremest peril. This 
only in the narrative is unhistorical, that Josephus makes the levelling 
to have taken place in the time of Simon. This, according to 1 Mace. 
xiv. 36, 37 and xv. 98, is quite impossible. Compare on the whole ques- 
tion the above cited literature ; also Crome, art, “Jerusalem” in Ersch 
and Grubers Allgem. Encyklop. section ii. Bd. 15 (whereas pp. 291-295, 
the history of the fortress, is given in detail, and the reasons against the 
story of Josephus are wrought out fully, bnt in part on the basis of 
false premises); Grimm, ÆZregetisches Jlandbuch on 1 Maccabees, pp. 
92 f., 205. 

16 1 Macc. xiv. 4-7. Compare also the motive for the popular decree 
in 1 Macc. xiv. 33-37. In these two passages are gathered together what 
had already previously been told in connection with the story of the First 
Book of Maceabces. Compare on Beth-zur, 1 Macc. xi. 65 ff. ; on Joppa, 
xii. 33 f., Xi. 11 ; on Gazara and the citadel, xiii. 43-52. 
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ing together of good things, and the young men put on 
glorious and warlike apparel. He provided victuals for the 
cities, and set in them all manner of munition, so that his 
honourable name was renowned unto the end of the world. 
He made peace in the land, and Israel rejoiced with great 
joy: for every man sat under his vine and his fig-tree, and 
there was none to fray them: neither was there any left in 
the land to fight against them: yea, the kings themselves 
were overthrown in those days. Moreover he strengthened 
all those of his people that were brought low: the law he 
searched out; and every contemner of the law and wicked 
person he took away. He beautified the sanetuary, and 
multiplied the vessels of the temple.” ?$ 

Tu these words of the First Book of Maccabees expression 
is given to the feeling of satisfaction which the majority of 
the people had in Simon’s reign. The ultimate aims of the 
Maccabean strugoles had been secured. The government was 
in the hands of the national party ; the country was emanci- 
pated from the suzerainty of the Syrians. Thus Simon now 
reaped the full fruit of the common labours of the Macca- 
bees : the formal lesitimizimg on the part of the people of 
their family as the ruling sacerdotal family. It had, indeed, 
been an act of usurpation by which the son of Mattathias 
attained unto the supremacy. Up to the ontbreak of the 
Maccabean revolt the oflice of high priest had been heredi- 
tary in another family. In the course of events that family 
had been driven out of its place. The Maceabean brothers 
had undertaken the leadership of the national party, and the 
Syrian king had transferred to them the high-priestly rank. 
For the maintenance of Simon’s government 1t was of supreme 
importance that the legitimacy of his rule should be expressly 

16 1] Macc. xiv. 8-15.—On the severe proceedings of Simon agaïnst the 


apostates, Grütz, Bd. üii., 4 Aufl. p. 565, and Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 
68 sq., refer to the statement in Mfegillath Taanith, $ 15. 
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recosnised by a popular decree as affecting his own person 
and that of his descendants. Such an act was successfully 
carried out in the third year of Simon’s reign. On the 18th 
Elul of the Seleucid year 172, that is, in September B.c. 141, 
it was resolved in a great assembly “of the priests, and the 
people, and the princes of the people, and the elders of the 
land,” that Simon should be high priest and military com- 
mander and civil governor of the Jews (äpyuepeds, oTparmrits 
and éfvapyns), and that “ for ever until there should arise a 
faithful prophet ” (1 Macc. xiv. 41) By the last phrase 
it was meant that this popular decree should remain in force 
until an authentic communication from God should make 
some other enactment. Henceforth therefore Simon’s official 


3 


rank was resarded as “for ever,” that is, hereditary. The 


sisnificance of this popular resolution lies not so much in the 
fact that it conveyed to him any new dignity, but rather in 
this, that it leoitimized and pronounced hereditary those 
dignities which he already had, In this way a new high- 


17 Sce generally, 1 Macc. xiv. 25-49. The content of the decree, 
1 Macc. xiv. 41-46, is mate dependent by a 671, xiv. 41, on the preceding 
#»0%a07, XIV. 40. That this 6:1 must Le erased, has long been admitted 
by expositors.—The official title of Simon was a threefold one, as is shown 
by the three following passages which in all essential points agree : 
1 Macc. xiii. 42 : $7i Xiuwvos dprispéus meyæhou xxi oTpaTry0Ù xai Yyou- 
pévou Iouôæiws ; 1 Macc. xiv. 41, 42 : 76 efuzs roy Siuuva ÿrycvusvos ai 
doxispée . . . mul vod sivæs èm œùruy arournycr; 1 Macc. xiv. 47: 
doyispareusts xai slvœr orparnyôs nai fÜvepans Tor ’louduius xæi ftoéws. 
Less complete is 1 Macc. xv. 1: isoeï sai édyæoxn so ’Aouduiur, and 
XV. 2 : iepeï mey@nw ai i0»@pxn. Also in the passage 1 Macc. xiv. 27: 
ri Xiuuvos coxicpiws ivsupapin, the enigmatical word évsæpæuéin or 
iyacæoaueén belongs certainly to his title. It lias been conjectured that 
cupauin ÏS PAS Dÿ 7, and so equivalent to idræsxns. The + remains 


unaccounted for. I venture to guess that originally 6: for the Hebrew 
ÿo stood here ; for that corresponds to the Greck o:pærrycs. Compare 
Div. ü. vol. ïi. p. 258, note 131. Other attempts at explanation are 
given in Winers ZWB. art. “Saramel,” and Schenkel's Libellexicon, 
v. 179 ; and by Michaelis, Grimm, and Keil in their comimentaries on 
1 Macc. xiv. 27, and in Derenbourg, Histoire, pp. 67, 450 sq. 
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priestly and princely dignity was founded, that of the 
Asmoneans$ The terms of the popular decree were en- 
graved on brazen tablets, and these were set up in the court 
of the temple. 

The legitimizing on the part of the people was soon 
followed by recognition on the part of the Romans. Just 
about the time when that popular decree was issued, Simon 
sent an embassy, under the leadership of Numenius, to Rome, 
which carried as a present a golden shield weighing a 
thousand minas, and treated about the renewal of the cove- 
nant. The embassy was courteously received by the senate, 
and obtained a decree of senate, which guaranteed to the Jews 
uunrestricted possession of their own territory. Information 
regarding the contents of the decree of senate was sent to 
the kings of Ecypt, Syria, Pergamum, Cappadocia, and Parthia, 
and to many of the smaller independent states and communes 
of Grecce and Asia Minor; while, at the same time, they were 
charged to deliver up to the Jewish high priest any evil-doers 
who might have fled to them from Palestine? The terms of 
the decree of senate is given us probably in the Senatus 


18 Corapare on the sisnificance of the popular decree, Lucius, Essenismus 
(1881), pp. 86-88.—The family name of the dynasty is of ’Asæuaouxiou 
raides (Josephus, Life, i. ; Antiqg. xx. 8. 11, xx. 10), rô ‘Asœuwvæiur t/évos 
(Antiqg. xv. 11. 4), oi  Aræguwvæic (Vars of the J'ews, ii. 16. 3, v. 4. 1), after 
the ancestor of the race ’Acauaoyaios (Antig. xii. 6. 1, xiv. 16. 4, xvi. 7. 1), 
not mentioned in the First Book of Maccabees. In the Mishna, Middoth 
i. 6, they are called Kit 2 or wwn ‘32, the latter form in the 
Cambridge manuseript edited by Lowe. In the Targum of Jonathan on 
1 Sam. ii. 4 they are ‘K5tn m2. For other rabbinical passages, sce 
Levy, Chald. WWürterbuch und Neuhebr. Würterbuch, under the word 
snbwn.—Wellhausen, Phurisüer und Sadducüer, p. 94, Anm., had ven- 
tured the guess that Hasmon may have been the grandfather of Mattathias, 
and that in 1 Macc. ii. 1 ben chaskmon may have stood in place of roù 
Evusos. 19 ] Macc. xiv. 27, 48, 49: 

20 Compare generally, 1 Macc. xiv. 24, xv. 15-24.—The First Book of 
Maccabees speaks as if the Romans had even previously, of their own 
accord, addressed a letter to the Jews about the renewal of the covenant 
(1 Mace. xiv. 16). This is scarcely historical. —According to 1 Mace. 
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consultus cominunicated by Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 5, which 
Josephus, however, assigns to the time of Iyrcanus II. The 
relations presupposed in this document are precisely the same 
as those of 1 Macc. xiv. 24 and xv. 15-24: Jewish ambas- 
sadors, of whom one is named Numenius, carried as a present 
a golden shield, with a request for the renewal of the cove- 
nant ; and the senate concluded in consequence of this to insist 
upon the autonomous cities and kings respecting the integrity 
of the Jewish territory. The session of senate referred to 
took place, according to Josephus, eiôoîs AexkeuBpiaus, that ïs, 
on the 13th December, under the presidency of the praetor 
Lucins Valerius. This president may possibly be the same 
as “ Consul Lucius,” who, according to 1 Macc. xv. 16, sent 


Fi 


out the cicular letter to the kings and cities.” It is, how- 


ever, also possible that by this term is intended L. Calpurnius 
Piso, one of the consuls for BC. 139, who, according to the 
correct reading of Valcrius Max. i. 3. 2, has the praenomen, 
not of Cneius, but of Lucius.® In any case, the arrival of the 


xiv. 24 compared with xiv. 25 ff.,'it must be assumed that the embassy 
had already gone away before the popular deeree of 18th Elul of the 
Seleucid year 172, or September B.c. 141. This is hardly eonceivable, 
since it did not return before the Seleueid year 174, or B.c. 139-138 
(1 Macc. xv. 10. 15) Perhaps the author had by anticipation inserted 
the account of the starting of the embassy before that of the popular 
deeree, beeanse in consequence of the ineorreet version of the popular 
decree (1 Macc. xiv. 40) he was led to regard it as the result of that 
embassy.—It is also to be observed that the list of states to which the 
Roman cireular letter was addressed (1 Mace. xv. 16, 22, 23) eorresponds 
exactly to the state of matters at that time. For all the little scparate 
states and communes which are named alongside of the kings of Euvpt, 
Syria, Pergamum, Cappadoeia, and Parthia, were at that time, in fact, sub- 
jeet neïther to the Romans nor to any of these kings. See the proof of this 
in Marquardt, Rômaische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i., 2 Anfl. 1881, p. 333 ff. 
and elsewhere ; also Mommsen, Rômisches Staatsrecht, iii. 1 (1887), p. 670. 

21 So Mendelssohn (in the work referred to in the next notc), although 
he assumes that in consequence of translation into Hebrew, and from 
Hebrew again into Greek, the word “praetor” was erroncously changed 
into “consul.” 

22 So Ritschl and others.—The identity of the Senatus consultus in 
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Jewish ambassadors at Rome must be assioned to B.c. 139, 
for they returned to Palestine in the Seleucid year 174, that 
is, B.C. 139-138 (1 Macc. xv. 10, 15). Without doubt, 
therefore, the statement of Valerius Maximus about the 
establishment of à Jewish propaganda at Rome in 8.c. 139 
has reference to the proceedings of these ambassadors.# 
Meanwhile the government of Simon seems not to have 
been going on so smoothly as it had hitherto. He became 
once more involved in Syrian affairs. Just about this time 
Demetrius II. had been temporarily withdrawn from the 
scene of Syrian politics He had allowed himself to be 
entangled in a tedious war with the Parthian king Mithri- 
dates I, which ended by Demetrius being taken prisoner by 


Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 5, with that occasioned by Simon’s embassy, was 
admitted by Ewald, History of Israel, iv. 336, and Grimm, Æxegetisches 
Hañdbuch où 1 Macc. p. 226 f., and independently of them also by Mendels- 
sohn; and in this opinion most moderns, with the exception of Momm- 
sen, agrec. In consequence of Mendelssohn’s researches on this question, 
and on matters related thereto, a whole literature has sprung up in the 
years 1873-1877. See Mendelssohn, De senati consulti Romanorum ab 
Josepho Antig. xiv. 8. 5 relati temporibus, Lips. 1873, incorporated in 
RitschPs Acta soctetatis philoloqae Lipsiensis, t. v. Lips. 1875.—Ritschl, 
Line Perichtiqung der republicanischen Consularfasten, a contribution to the 
history of the Roman-dJewish international relations, in the Âhein. 
Museum, Bd. xxviii. of 1883, pp. 586-614.—Ritschl, Nachtrag (appendix to 
preceding) in Zhein. Museum, Bd. xxix. of 1874, p. 337 f.— Grimm on 
1 Macc. viii. and xv. 16-21, according to the rescarches of Mommsen and 
Ritschl in Zeitschrift für wissenschaft. Thcologie, 1874, pp. 231-238.— Lange 
in Bursian’s Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte der classic. Alterthumsuwissen- 
schaft, Bd. i. for 1873, pp. 872-876.—Momimsen, Der Senatsbeschluss bei 
Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 5, in Hermes, Bd. ix. 1875, pp. 281-291.—Mendels- 
sohn and Ritschl, Nochimnals der rômische Senatsbeschluss bei Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 8. 5, in Rhein. Museum, Bd. xxx. of 1875, pp. 419-435. —Keil, 
Coinm. über die Biücher der Makkabüer, 1875, p. 239 ff —Wieseler, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1875, p. 524 .—Grimm, Die neucsten Verhandlungen über 
den “Consul Lucius,” 1 Makk. xv. 16, in Zeitschrift ficr nwvissenschaftl 
Theol., 1876, pp. 121-132.—Wieseler, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1877, pp. 281-290. 

#8 Valerius Maximus, i. 8. 2: Idem (viz. the praetor Hispalus) Judaeos, 
qui Sabazi Jovis cultu Romanos iuficere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos suas coegit.” Compare in addition, Div. ïi. vol. ii. p. 233 f. 
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the Parthians in B.c. 138.%# In place of Demetrius, his father 
Antiochus VII. Sidetes now took up the strnggle against 
Trypho. Like all Syrian pretenders, who had first of all to 
win their throne by conquest, Antiochus hasted to secure 
the aid of the Jews by flattering promises. He had heard in 
Rhodes of the imprisonment of Demetrius. Even before his 
landing on the Syro-Phoenician coasts, “ from the islands of 
the sea” le wrote a letter to Simon, in which he confirmed 
to him all the privileses granted by former kings, and 
expressly gave him the right of coining money* Soon 
thereafter, in the Seleucid year 174, or B.c. 139—138 
(1 Macc. xv. 10), Antiochus landed in Syria, and quickly 
gained the victory over Trypho. The latter was oblised to fly 
to Dora, the strong fortress on the Phoenician coast, and was 
there besieged Ey Antiochus®  Trypho, indeed, succeeded 
in effecting his escape from that place He fled by Ptole- 
mais * and Orthosias © to Apainea. But there he was again 
besiesed, and in the siege lost his life? 


24 ] Macc. xiv. 1-3. Josephus, Antig. xüi. 5. 11. Appian, Syr.c. 67. Justin, 
xxxvi. 1, xxxviii.9. Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 255 sq. Syncellus, 
ed. Dindorf, i. 554 On the chronology, see above, page 176.—-Almost all 
the sources give the name of the Parthian king as Arsaces, which, accord- 
ing to Strabo, xv. 1. 36, p. 702, and Justin, xli. 5, was à name common to 
all the Parthian kings. But according to Justin, xxxvii. 9, Demetrius 
was taken prisoner by the predecessor of that Phraates who afterwards 
set him free again. But the predecessor of Phraates was, according to 
Justin, xli. 6, xlii. 1, Mithridates I. 

?3 1 Macc. xv. 1-9.—An explanation of tle dc ro pour rs Oañ@oon: 
of 1 Macc. xv. 1 is supplied by Appian, Syr. c. 68 : rudéuevos ë» ‘ Pide æ<pl 
TÂs aixpañoies. 

26 1] Macc. xv. 10-14. Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 1-2.—On Dora, see 
Div. Homobni. p. 87. 

27 Charax, in Stephen of Byzantium under the word Aôpos. On this 
see Müller, Fragmenta hist. gracc. iii. 644, n. 40. 

?8 1 Macc. xv. 37.—Oithosias lies north of Tripoli, on the Phoenician 
coast. Sce Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. 1. 805 M. ; Winer, ÀIWB. under word 
“Orthosias” ; Kneucker in Schenkel’s Pibellexicon, iv. 370 f. 

#9 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 7. 2.—Compare also Appian, Syr. 68, and 
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No sooner had Antiochus gained some advantage over 
Trypho than he assumed another attitude toward the Jews. 
Even during the siese of Dora, Simon sent him two thousand 
auxiliary troops, and besides, silver and gold and weapons for 
their equipment. But Antiochus declined to accept what was 
offered, repudiated all his former promises, and sent one of 
his confidants, Athenobius, to Jerusalem in order to obtain 
from Simon the surrender of the conquered cities of Joppa and 
Gazara and the citadel of Jerusalem, as well as of all places 
outside of Judea that had been taken possession of by the 
Jews. If Simon should be unwilling to restore them, then 
he was to pay for them altosether the sum of a thousand 
talents, to be, as it was made to appear, once for all the sum 
of acquittance. The demands were justified by the plea that 
for their conquests the Jews had not been able to show any 
legal title. But Simon refused to yield to these terms, and 
declared that he would pay only one hundred talents. With 
this answer Athenobius returned to the king.°° 

Antiochus had resolved to enforce his claims by violent 
measures. While he himself was still engaged in conflict 
with Trypho, he appointed his general Kendebäus to conduct 
the campaign against Simon. Kendebäus made Jamnia his 
headquarters, fortified Kedron,—a place not otherwise known, 
probably in the neishbourhood of Jamnia,—and made raids 
upon Judeaf! Simon was prevented by his age from per- 
sonally taking the field. He sent, therefore, his sons Judas 
and John with an army against Kendebäus. Both justified 


Strabo, xiv. 5. 2, p. 668 The latter says of Trypho: roùros mëy où» 
"Avrioxos Ô Anunrplou araxAcicas ss Te xuwpior guéynace dispydoæobas Tô 
cou. 

80 1 Macc. xv. 25-36. Josephus, Antig. xiii. 7. 2-8, 

31 1 Macc. xv. 88-41. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 7. 3.—KevdeBæios as well as 
Kavôv£ev; is from the town KévèvBa in Lycia ; Stephen of Byzantium on 
the word ; Pliny, list. nat, v. 101. Benndorf and Niemann, Reisen in 
Lykien und Karien, 1884, p. 138, 
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the confidence placed in them by their father. In a decisive 
engagement Kendebäus was utterly defeated. When Judas 
was wounded, John undertook the pursuit, and chased the 
enemy to Kedron and down into the territory of Ashdod. 
He returned as conqueror to Jerusalem.” 

So long as Simon lived, the attack was not repcated on 
the part of Antiochus. 

It thus seemed as if Simon were to be allowed to end his 
days in peace. But it was not so to be. Like all his 
brothers, he too died a violent death. His own son-in-law 
Ptolemy, who was military commander over the plain of 
Jericho, entertained bold and ambitious schemes. He wished 
to secure to himself the supreme power, and so plotted by 
what stratasem he could put Simon and his sons out of the 
way. When, therefore, in the month Shebat of the Seleucid 
year 177, that is, in February B.c. 135 (1 Macc. xvi. 14), 
Simon, on a tour of inspection through the cities of the land, 
visited Ptolemy in the fortress of Dok near Jericho, Ptolemy 
made a great feast, during which he had Simon and his two 
sons who were with him, Mattathias and Judas, treachcrously 
murdered.® 

Thus was the last of the sons of Mattathias gathered unto 
his fathers. 


32 1 Macc. xvi. 1-10. Josephus, Le. 

38 1 Macc. xvi. 11-17 ; Josephus, Antig. xiii. 7. 4.—Aéx, 1 Mace. xvi. 
15, is in any case identical with the Axyéy of Josephus, Autig. xii. 8. 1; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 3 The name is still retained in that of the 
fountain Ain cd-Duk, north of Jericho, on the border of the mountain 
land, in à position very suitable as the site of a fortress. See Robinson, 
Bibl. Kesearches in Palestine, vol. ii. 309. Ritter, Ærdkunde, xv. 1. 460 ; 
English translation, vol. ïii. 18, 35. Raumer, Palästina, p. 184. Mühlau 
iu Richn's HWôrterbuch, art. “ Doch.” Guérin, Samarie, i. 218-292, The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Menoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 178, 
190, 209, and the large English Map, Shect xviii. 
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SOURCES. 


The History of John Hyrcanus, referred to in 1 Macc. xvi. 23, 24, is not 
extant. 

Josephus, Antig. xüii. 8-10 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 2. Zonaras, Annal. v. 
1-2 (a summary from Josephus). 

Misbna, Afaaser scheni v. 15 ; Sota ix. 10. Other rabbinical traditions in 
Derenbourg, pp. 70-82. 

The most complete account of the coins is given by Madden, Coins of the 
Jews (1881), pp. 74-81. 
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1 On the chronology of the Asmoneans the following statement may be 
wade once for all. Josephus gives as the period of the reigns of the 
princes from John Hyrcanus I. to Alexandra inclusive the following 
dates :— 

John Hyrcanus, . ; . 31 years (Antig. xiii. 10. 7). 
Aristobulns, . : : . ll, (Ariane 
Alexander Jannäus, : . 27 nn (AR NE) 
Alexandra, . : : . 9 ,, (anigemmies, 


These dates are also given by Josephius in two other places: Antig. xx. 
10, and Wars of the Jews, i. 2-5. Only in regard to Hyrcanus do these 
accounts vary. In Antig. xx. 10 he is assigned thirty years, and in Wars 
of the Jews, i. 2. 8,it is given as thirty-three. The latter is probably 
erroneous, and like much else in the Wars of the Jews is corrected in 


the later production of the Antiquities. The discrepancy in the Antiquities 
272 
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Seeing that the high-priestiy and princely offices had been 
declared hereditary in the family of Simon, his third son 
still survivine, John Hyreanus, who had held the post of 
sovernor of Gazara, was nominated his successor” Against 
him, therefore, were first directed the attacks of the pretender 
Ptolemy, who had murdered his father and his two brothers. 
Immediately after the bloody deed the assassin Ptolemy 
sent to Gazara in order to do away also with John. That 
prince, however, had meanwhile been warned by friendly 
messengers, and so he had the murderers apprehended im- 
mediately upon their arrival. Then he hasted to Jerusalem, 


itself, however, is only apparent, for Hyrcanus reigned between thirty 
and thirty-one years. 

The following points are well established : 1. The death of Simon in 
the month Shebat of the Seleucid vear 177, or in February B.c. 135 , 
(1 Macc. xvi. 14); and 2. The beginning of the war between the 
brothers Aristobulus IL. and Hyrcanus IT., inmmediately after the death of 
Alexandra, according to Josephus, Antig. xiv. 1. 9, in the third year of the 
177th Olyinpiad, that is, in the summer B.c. 70-69, and during the con- 
sulate of Q. Hortensius and Q. Metellus Creticus. These were consuls 
in B.C. 69. The beginning of that war of the brothers, and consequently 
also the death of Alexandra, occurred therefore in the first half of B.c. 69. 
This is confirmed by Antig. xii. 16. 4, Wars of the Jews 1. 5. 3, accord- 
ing to which Alexandra survived the attack of Lucullus on the Armenian 
empire, which took place in B.c. 69.—From the death of Simon to the 
death of Alexandra, 2.c. 135-B.c. 69, is thus a period of sixty-six years, 
while by adding the numbers given by Josephus we obtain sixty-eight. 
Josephus has therefore also reckoned the current year as if it were 
complete. 1f we take this into consideration, the two statements will be 
found thoroughly to agree, and we obtain the following dates :— 


John Hyrcanus, . : : | : . B.C. 135-105. 


Aristobulus, ; L - : À .  » 105-104. 
Alexander Jannäus,  . : ; ; . ny 104-578. 
Alexandra, . : ; ; ë : . nÿ 18-69. 


It is an error on the part of Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8. 2, to fix the first 
year of John Hyrcanus in the 162nd Olympiad, that is, in a summer 
during the period B.c. 132-1928. 

2? Eusebius and others explain the surname Hvreanus by saying that 
John had conquered the Hyrcanians (Eusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 
130 sq.; in Greck, in Syncellus, i. 548 : Yoxaævods vixpoas Ypravis dvomxcôn ; 
in Latin, in Jerome: adversum Hyrcanos bellum gerens Hyrcani nomen 
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which he was fortunate enough to reach before Ptolemy. 
When the latter arrived, he found that the city was already 
in the power of Hyrcanus.? 

Ptolemy then retired to the fortress dl Dagon, identical 
probably with that of Dok, near Jericho. There he was 
besiesed by Hyrcanus ; and undoubtedly the city would soon 
have been conquered, and the murderer given over to his well- 
deserved doom, had not Hyreanus been restrained by affection 
for his mother, She had fallen into the power of Ptolemy. 
And 50 often as Hyrcanus threatened to storm the fortress, 
Ptolemy had her led out upon the walls, and threatened to 
hurl her down unless Hyrcanus would abandon his project. 
This caused him to hesitate in his proceedings. And so the 
siege was protracted, until at length the return of the Sabbatical 
year necessitated its abandonment. Ptolemy was thus set free ; 
but nevertheless he had the mother of Hyrcanus murdered, 
and then fled. 

Thus through Ptolemy had Hyreanus lost both his parents 
and his two brothers, without having been able to take 
vengeance upon him. 

An evil fate, however, overtook the murderer. Antiochus 


accepit ; and also Sulpicius Severus, ii. 26 : qui cum adversum Hyrcanos, 
geutem validissimam, cgregie pugnasset, Hyrcani cognomen accepit). In favour 
of his explanation the fact may be adduced that John actually did take 
part in the campaign of Antivchus VII. Sidetes against the Parthians. 
But it falls to pieces over the fact that the name Hyrcanus had been in use 
in Jewish cireles long before the time of John Hyreanus (Josephus, Antiq. 
xii. 4, 6-11 ; 2 Macec. ïïi. 11). It may conceivably be explained according 
to the analowy of San an, Baba mezia vi. 7 ; Yon En), Schabbath 1i. 1 ; 


Nasir v. 4; Baba bathra v. 2. The Jews were transported by Artaxerxes 
Ochus to Hyrcania (see Div. ii. vol. ïi. p. 223) A Jew belonging to 
a family settled there, who had gone back again to Palestine, would at 
first be distinguished by the personal designation 6 ‘Ypxævés. And thus 
the name would come to be a distinctive designation of the fanuly. 

8 1 Macc. xvi. 19-22. Josephus, Aatig. xiii. 7. 4. 

# Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8. 1 ; Vars of the J'ews, 1. 2. 3-4.—In regard to 
the Sabbatical year, sce oc pr. 41-48. 
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VII. Sidetes had hitherto made no further attempt upon 
Judea. We know not the reason of this, but it was perhaps 
because the home affairs of Syria were occupying all his 
attention. He was, however, by no means disposed to forget 
the demands which he previously made of Simon. In the 
first year of John Hyreanus, BC 155-154, he invaded 
Judea, devastated the whole country, and finally laid siege 
to Hyrcanus in his capital, Jerusalem He surrounded the 
whole city with a rampart and a trench, and eut off the 
besiezed from all esress from the city. Hyrcanus on his part 
sought to harass the besiegers by sallies. In order to make 
the victuals last longer, he sent the non-combatants out of the 
city. But Antiochus would not let them pass, and drove 
them back again, so that they were obliged to roam about 
between the circle of the besiegers and the city, and inany 
of them perished of hunger. It was not till the Feast of 


$ [In reward to the date, the statements of the various sources Go not 
agree. According to Josephus, Autig. xiti. 8. 9, the invasion of Antiochus 
occurred rérdore pér Éres vhs Éacihelugs œbTod, Tpore 0 745 Yorxaycd dpy%s, 
cAuuriadi Éxatonrn nai Étnxcorn dsurépe. The fourth year of Antiochus 
and the first year of Hyrcanus are both B.c. 135-134, wherceas the 162nd 
Olyimpiad corresponds to B.c. 132-128. In the latter period, in Olympiad 
162, 3, or B.c. 130-129, Porphyry puts the attack upon Jerusalem by 
Antiochus (Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 255 : Judaeosque hic subeyit, 
per obsidionem murvs urbis crertebat, atque clectissimos 1psorum trucidabut 
anno tertio CLXIT. olympiadis). A reconciliation of these statements is 
possible only on the assumption that the war had lasted for four vears. 
At least more than one year must have been occupied with it, since the 
siege of Jerusalem alone seems to have lasted over a Year. Josephus 
speaks of the setting of the Pleiades as occurring at its beuinnine (Axtiq. 
xiii. 8. 2), which took place in November (Pliuv, fist. Vut. 11. 47. 125: 
post id aequinoctium diebus fere quattuor et quudraginta vergiliurum occasus 
hicmem vachoat, quod tempus in 1II. iduus Novembres in tucidere consuerit). 
And the siege had not been raised when the next Feast of Tabernacles 
came round in October (compare Clinton, Fusti Hellenici, 111. 333). — 
Owing to the discrepancy of the sources, it would be exceedingly risky 
to fix a particular year for the siege (Clinton, Le., gives B.C. 134-133). — 
Sieges lasting for a year were by no means uncommon in the history of 
that time, as in the case of Samaria (Antig. xiii. 10. 3). and of Gaza (Antig. 
xiii. 13. 3), and of Gadara, lasting ten months (Antiq. xii. 13. 3). 
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Tabernacles that Ilyrcanus received them again into the 
city. For the celebration of this feast he had besced of 
Antiochus an armistice for seven days. Antiochus granted 
not only this, but sent also gifts for sacrifice into the city, 
which they were to present in the temple. This generous 
act raised the spirits of Hyrcanus, and he now hoped, by 
timely capitnlation, to obtain favourable terms. He sent 
therefore an embassy to Antiochus to treat for conditions of 
peace. After protracted negotiations an understanding was at 
last come to. The terms of the arrangement were that the 
Jews should deliver up their arms, pay tribute for Joppa and 
the other towns lying outside of Judea which they had 
conquered, give hostages, and besides pay 500 talents. The 
conditions were indeed by no means satisfactory.  Vet in the 
circumstances Hyrcanus was indeed very glad even at this 
price to obtain the raising of the siege and the withdrawal of 
the Syrian army. The walls of the city too were thrown down.$ 

The remarkable moderation of Antiochus had perhaps 
other reasons than those assigned for it by the historians. 


® Josephus, Anfig. xiüi. 8. 2-3  Diodorus, xxxiv. 1, ed.Muller. 
Porphyry in Eusebius, C'hronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 255. Justin, xxxvi. 1 : 
Jadaeos quoque, qui in Macedonico imperio sub Demetrio patre armis se in 
libertutem vindicaverant, subegit.—The words of Josephus, xadeïne Gé xœi rüv 
oTéDaunr Ts rôneus, are understood by many (e.g VWiner, ZWB. ïi. G5, 
Anim. ; Grâtz, Geschichte der Juden, üi., 4 Aufl. p. 76 f.), not of the destruc- 
tion of the whole wall, but only that of the coping, in which case the 
description of Josephus is divergent from that of Diodorus and Porphyry. 
But such an interpretation is not necessary. At least, according to 
Diodorus and Porphyry, the wall itself was thrown down. Amonsg the 
later services performed by John Hyrcanus, 1 Macc. xvi. 23 gives 
prominence to his rebuilding of the walls.—Hyrcanus is said to have 
obtained the sum demanded by Antiochus by extracting three thousand 
talents from the sepulchre of David. So says Josephus, Aufig. vil. 15.3, 
whereas in Antig. xüi. 8. 4 he merely says that Hyrcanus applied the 
iuoney thus taken to the payment of his soldiers Compare on the 
sepulchre of David, Neh. ïïi. 16; Josephus, Antig. xvi. 7. 1; Acts 11. 
29. According to Neh. iii. 15, 16, it lay in the south of the city, not far 
froin Siloah. 
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In a decree of the Roman senate, which Joscephus com- 
municates in Antig. xiii. 9. 2, it is assumed that à King 
Antiochus had taken from the Jews in war, Joppa, Gazara, 
and other towns (moXeu@r ëAalBev ‘Avrioyos), on account of 
which a Jewish embassy had gone to Rome with the prayer 
that the senate should order Antiochus to restore these towns. 
This Antiochus can have been no other than Antiochus VIT. 
Sidetes, for under no earlier Antiochus were the Jews in 
possession of the towns of Joppa and Gazara, and of the 
later kings there was none able to usurp any authority worth 
mentioning over the Jews.  Evidently Antiochus, as is 
indeed in itself most probable, had in that war, before 
advancing to the siege of the capital, seized upon and taken 
from the Jews Joppa, Gazara, and the other towns that had 
been conquered by them. But then it is hardly credible that 
of his own accord, by a peaceful treaty, he would have left 
the Jews in possession of these cities, and only have imposed 
on them a tribute for the holding of them. The mild eon- 
ditions are to he accounted for rather by the interference of 
the Romans. The senate certainly did not at first, in the 
decree referred to, formally accede to the prayer of the Jews, 
but rather put off any final decision. It appears, however, 
that very soon afterwards a second Jewish embassy went to 
Rome, which did secure the result desired. In a subsequent 
passage, Antig. xiv. 10. 22, a decree of the Roman senate is 
given by Josephus, erroneously inserted in a decree of the 
Persamenes, which evidently refers to the matters now under 
discussion. In consequenee of an embassy sent by Iyÿreanns, 
a command is issued to King Antiochus that he must 
restore all the cities taken by him from the Jews, and in 
particular that he must withdraw the garrison from Joppa (ryv 
év ’Iomn Ôë ppoupäar ékBaXeiy). The king is there indeed 
called “ Antiochus, son of Antiochus,” instead of “son of 
Demetrins,” but he can scarcely be any other than Antiochus 
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Sidetes. For if the Jews, since the conclusion of peace with 
hün, obtained possession again of Joppa by the payment of 
tribute, it can scarcely be supposed that any of the weak 
successors of Sidetes could have again placed a garrison there. 
In any case, the Jews would have had no occasion to call in 
the help of the Romans against such an adversary. It may 
therefore be conjectured that the decree of senate in question 
preceded the conclusion of peace with Antiochus Sidetes, and 
was pre-eminently the means of securing for the Jews such 
mild and favourable conditions. —If these combinations are 
correct, we must assume that the war continued for more 
than a year. 

The conflicts which took place during those first years of 
Hyrcanus, gave new proofs that the small Jewish state could 
maintain its frecdom from Syrian suzerainty only so long as the 
Syrian empire was internally weak. Before the first vigorous 
onslaught of Antiochus, the freedom that had previously been 


7 In the above the results are related which Mendelssohn has reached 
in his investigations (Ritschls Acta societatis philologae Lipsiensis, t. v. 
1875, pp. 123-158. It was previously published separately : Mendels- 
sohn, De senati consultis Romanorum ab Josepho Antig. xii. 9. 2, xiv. 10. 
22, relatis commentatio, Leipzig 1874). Compare in addition the recension 
by Gutschmid in the Literatur Centralblatt, 1874, No. 38, and the criticism 
in the T'heol. Literaturseitung, 1876, 392 f.—Gutschmid understands by 
“ Antiochus, son of Antiochus,” Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, son of Antio- 
chus VIL, although in other respeets he agrees with Mendelssohn, that 
the conquest of Joppa and Gazara was accompiished by Antiochus VIT. 
But this combination falls through for this, besides other reasons, that 
in the second Senatsconsult it is distinctly presupposed that the con- 
queror and he wlio was to restore to them what he had taken (Antig. xiv. 
10. 92: xæi sf re dnno æœQsihsro abrwv), Was one and the same person. 
Owing to the carelessness with which these documents, and especially the 
names in them, have been drawn up, the appearance of a clerical error, 
such as ’Avrsyou for Arunrpiov, Would present very little difhiculty, 
indeed much less than others that have actually been found. Compare 
against Gutschinid, Mendelssohn in Rhein. Museum, 1875, p. 118 f—For 
proposed emendation of the names in Antig. xïii. 9. 2, compare also 
Mommsen’s Bemerkungen zum Senatsconsult von Adramyttium, Ephemerts 
epigr. iv. ®11r. 
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won by Simon was again lost. Hyrcanus dependence on 
Antiochus VIL also obliged him to take the field with the 
Syrian monarch against the Parthians in BC. 129. But he 
was not involved in the disaster that overtook Antiochus. 
The death of Antiochus in the Parthian campaign, in B.C. 
128, was for Hyreanus a favonrable occurrence” His place 
upon the Syrian throne was taken by the weak Demetrius IT, 
who had previously been released from imprisonment by the 
Parthians.” He was immediately involved in a civil war, 
which obliged him to seek to win the favour of the Jews. 
Hyrcanus as soon as possible turned to account the altered 
cireumstances. Without troubling himself about Demetrius, 
he began to seize upon considerable districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Judea, to the east, to the north, and to the south. 
First of all he marched into the land east of the Jordan, and 
conquered Medaba after a six months siece! Then he 
turned to the north, took Shechem ‘and Mount Gerizim, sub- 


8 Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 8. 4, with reference to Nicolaus Damascenus. 

9 On the campaign and death of Antiochus, compare Justin, xxxviii. 
10, xxxix. 1; Diodorus, xxxiv. 15-17, ed. Müller; Livy, Epit. 59; 
Appian, Syr. 68; Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8. 4; Porphyry in Eusebius, 
Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 255. In regard to the chronology, see above, 
pp. 177-178. 

10 On Demetrius II. compare Justin, xxxvi. 1: Demetrius, et ipse 
rerum successu corruplus, vitiis adulescentiae in segnitiam labitur tantumque 
contemptum apud omnes inertiae, quantum odium ex superbia pater habuerat, 
contraxit.—On the other hand, Justin, xxxix. 1, speaks also of à superbia 
regis, quae conversatione Parthicae crudelitatis tatolerabilis facta erat.—On 
the doings and fortunes of Demetrius during his imprisonment, as well as 
his final liberation, see Justin, xxxvi. 1, xxxviii. 9-10 ; Appian, Syr. 67, 
63; Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8. 4; Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. 
Schoene, 1. 255. 

11 Medaba is a well-known town on the east side of the Jordan, south 
of Heshbon, and its name and ruins are preserved to this day. It is the 
Old Testament N27%, Berne xxt. 30: Josh. xiüii. 9, 165, 


F2 


1 Chron. xix. 7. Compare 1 Mace. ix. 36; Josephus, Antig. xiii. 1. 2, 
XI 15. 4, x1v. 1. 4; Ptolemy, v. 17. 6, viii. 20. 20 ; Stephen of Byzan- 
tium on the name; Mishna, Milwaoth vi. 1 ; Euscbius, Onomasticon, eil. 
Lagarde, p. 279.—Relaud, lulestina, p. 893. Sectzen, Leisen durch Syrien, 
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dued the Samaritans, and destroyed their temple. Finally, 
he went south, took the Idumean cities Adora and Marissa, 
and compelled the Idumeans to submit to circumcision, and 
to receive the Jewish law.* The policy of conquest, which 
had been already inaugurated by Jonathan and Simon, was 
carried out vigorously by Hyrcanus. The purely worldly 
character of his policy, however, is shown conspicuously in 
this, that first among the Jewish princes he no longer con- 
ducted the war by means of Jewish soldiers, but called in the 
aid of foreign mercenaries.* 

This independent procedure on the part of Hyrcanus was 
possible only on account of the internal weakness of the Syrian 
empire. Demetrius IT, after his restoration to the throne, 
was again guilty of the folly of waging war with ltolemy 
VII. Physcon, king of Ezypt. The Egyptian monarch there- 
fore set up over against Demetrius a pretender to the throne, 
in the person of a young Egyptian, whom he gave out to 
be an adopted son of Antiochus Sidetes, who was, however, 
according to others, a son of Alexander Balas * This pre- 
tender was named Alexander, and was surnamed by the 
Syrians Zabinas, te. “the purchased.” © Conquered by this 


1. 407 fiv. 223 Ritter, ÆErdkunde, xv. 2. 1181-1185 (Engl. transl. üi. 
73). Winer, À WP. sub voce. Baedeker-Socin, Palästina, p. 318. 

12 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 9. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 2. 6; compare 
Antiq. xv. T. 9.—Adora is the modern Dura, west of Hebron, see Robin- 
son, Bibl. Researches in Palestine, vol. iii. 2-5 ; Guérin, Judée, iii. 353 sqq. 
On Marissa, see above, page 221 (on 1 Macc. v. 66).—In consequence of 
the Judaizing by John Hyrcanus, the Idumeans came by and by to regard 
themselves as Jews (Wars of the J'ews, iv. 4. 4), The Jewish aristocracy 
would only have them treated as fwrovèxio, and so considered even the 
Idumean Herod as not equal to them in birth (Antig. xiv. 15. 2 : ‘Hpoôy 

. Éduëry re yri ai ’Adouwæiw Tourioriy Muuovôæiw). 

18 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 8. 4. 

14 The former according to Justin, xxxix. 1 ; the latter according to 
Porphyry in Eusebins, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, 1. 257 sq. 

15 Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, 1. 258, correctly 
explains the surname Zabinas (32 in Ezra x. 48) by &@yooœarés. — The 
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Alexander at Damascus, Demetrius was obliged to retire to 
Ptolemais, and to take ship from thence to Tyre, where as 
soon as he landed he was murdered, in B.c. 125 or 124. 

Alexander Zabinas, however, had on his part to contest 
the sovereignty with the son of Demetrius, Antiochus VIII. 
Grypos. So he was not forced by necessity to live in peace 
and friendship with Hyrcanus.” 

After some years, somewhere about B.c. 122, Alexander 
Zabinas was subdued by his opponent. Antiochus VIII. 
Grypos conquered him, and had him executed ; while, accord- 
ing to others, he brought his own life to an end by poison.— 
There now followed a long period of quiet. For eight years 
Antiochus VIIL Grypos held undisputed sway in Syria." 
Nevertheless even he made no attempt against Hyrcanus. 
He had no longer the ambition to restore to Syria its ancient 
dimensions. In B.c. 113 he was driven out by his cousin 
and step-brother, Antiochus IX. Cyziceuos, who ruled Svria 
for two years, and then, when Antiochus Grypos again 
secured possession of the greater part of Syria in B.C. 111, 
he took up his residence in Coele-Syria, the part adjoining 
Palestine, and made it his headquarters.” 
orthography vacillates between Zeivæs (Josephus, Antig. xiii. 9. 3), 
LaBivæs (Diodorus, ed. Müller, xxxiv. 22 ; Porphyrx in Eusebius, Le. ; 
inscription in Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de 
l Egypte, üi. G1) ; Zabbinaeus in Justin, Prolog. xxxix. 

16 Josephus, Antig. xiti. 9. 3; Justin, xxxix. 1; Porphvryr in Eusebius, 
Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 257 sq.—On his death especially, Justin: Cum 
Tyrum religione se templi defensurus petisset, navi egrediens prarfecti jussu 
interficitur.— According to Appian, Syr. 68, his wife Cleopatra was the 
iustigator of the murder. Compare Livy, Epit. 60: Motus quoque Syriae 
referuntur, în quibus Cleopatra Demetrium virum suum—interemit. 

1% Josephus, Antig. xxxiii. 9. 3: Giles mousiræi moës Voxæsoy rév 
CRAUILZ 

18 Justin, xxxix. 2. 9: Parta igitur regni securitate Grypus octo annis 
quiétem et ipse habuit et regno praestitit—In accordance with this, the 
description in Josephus, Antig. xiii. 10. 1, is to be corrected. 

1% Porphyry in Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 260; Josephus, 
Antiq. xii. 10. 1 ; Justin, xxxix. 2-3; Appian, Syr. 69. 
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Of Antiochus IX. Cyzicenos, who ruled in Coele - Syria 
from B.Cc. 113 to BC. 95, Diodorus gives the following 
description :* “So soon as he attained the throne, Antiochus 
>yzicenos gave way to drunkenness and shameful sensuality, 
and to habits most unbecoming in à King He took great 
delight in theatrical displays and the performance of comedies, 
and generally in all sorts of showmen, and tried to learn 
their art. He also zealously promoted the exhibition of 
marionettes, and sought to fabricate in silver and gold animals 
five ells long that would move of themselves, and other such 
arts. On the other hand, battering-rams and engines of war, 
which would have brought him great advantage and renown, 
he did not make. He also was passionately fond of adven- 
turous expeditions ; and often through the night, without the 
knowledge of his friends, accompanied only by two or three 
servants, he would go out into the country to hunt lions, 
panthers, and boars. In such escapades he often engaged to 
the extreme peril of his life in foolhardy encounters with wild 
beasts.” 

We see here traditions of an earlier Antiochus IV.imitated 
again after a baser fashion. From such a ruler, who was 
taken up with such pursuits, Hyrcanus had nought to fear. 
And so it came about that from the death of Antiochus 
Sidetes, in B.C. 128, Judea had been able to keep itself 


2% Diodorus, xxxiv. 34, ed. Müller: “O ‘Avréogos d Kubixzods pris 
rapainnPos Tüy Baoiheiar, ÉSéreosv él; Wélas rai TpuQir dyerrg rai Crho- 
area Bacinsias dhhorpiorare. “Exaive ao uwinois xai Tocdeixræs xeœi 
sabinov mäct rois Oavmæromoiois, mai r& voruv ÉmriTnüstuaræ pLaybæœves 
éTihoriueïro. ‘Ereryüiuce à x ai veuporracteir moi ds œbToÿ xiveir Êox Tevræ- 
Tuxn 2arépyvpe ral raraxçoucæ xui Erépæ Thslcua ToixDTA HixævAUaTe. 
Oùx sixe 0 EnerChewy oùdé cpyavur Tolopenrir ds xaTarxevés, & mai dOEær 
psyæhny xai xpélas dErondrovs &y mapéoxero. ’Evesoucix dé mai roûs xuvnytaie; 
dxæipous, xai ronhaxiç vÜxTop ape Toy Gihav per Ôuoiv D Thiùv vixeTar 
Liv èrl rv xopar, Éxurtyss Réoytaz; xl mapèænes xal Ds drpious. Tlxpx- 
Béhus dE aumThexômeros &Aryors Onolors, roRhœxis Any sis Tods ÉcxaTov; 
Z4VÔUYCUS. 
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absolutely independent of Syria. The taxes laid upon Judea 
by Antiochus Sidetes were not paid to any of the following 
kings. “Neither as their subject nor as their friend did he 
longer pay them any regard.” * 

In the last years of his reign Hyrcanus undertook an 
expedition for the conquest of the neighbouring districts. 
After having previously subducd the borders of Shechem and 
Mount Gerizim, he now directed his attack against the city 
of Samaria, whose inhabitants had given him occasion to 
coimplain. He had them cenclosed by a wall and a trench, 
and then transferred the conduct of the siege to his sons 
Antisonus and Aristobulus. The Samaritans in their straits 
called in the aid of Antiochus Cyzicenos, who went indeel 
very willingly, but was driven back by the Jews. So then 
a second time Antiochus sought to bring them help by 
means of Egyptian auxiliary troops, which Ptolemy Lathurus 
supplied, and by their help devastated the Jewish territory, 
without, however, securing any decided advantage. After 
sustaining great loss, Antiochus withdrew from the scene of 
conflict, leaving his generals, Callimander and Epicrates, to 
carry on the campaign to its close. Of these the once was 
defeated by the Jews and lost his life, while the other, 
Épicrates, also achieved nothing, but treacherously gave over 
Scythopolis to the Jews. Thus Samaria, after à years siese, 
fell into the hands of the Jews, and was utterly razed to the 
ground.®—The Jewish lesends relate that on the day of the 
decisive victory of Antigonus and Aristobulus over Autiochus 


#1 Josephus, Antiq. xii. 10. 1: ore ds Drgmocs oùre ds Gino; æbrois ovûér 
Êti Tapie. 

22? Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 10. 2-3; H'ars of the J'ews, i. 2. 7. According 
to the statement of the H'ars of the Jews, Scythopolis was not surrendered 
to the Jews by treachery, but was conquered by them. Compare on this 
important citv, Div. ii. vol. i. p. 110.—The day of the conquest of Samaria 
was, according to Megillath Taanith, the 25th Marcheschwan, or November. 
See Grütz, iii, 4 Aufl. p. 566; Derenboury, Histoire, p. 72 sq. The year 
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Cyzicenos, the occurrence was made known to Hyrcanus by 
a voice from heaven, while he was presenting a burnt-offering 
in the temple. 

What has now been told is all that is known to us as to 
the external events of what seems to have been the truly 
brilliant reign of Hyrcanus. The record is scanty enough. 
But even still more fragmentary is the reports which have 
come down to us regarding the internal affairs of that 
government. Something may first of all be gained from the 
inscriptions on the coins. These, in common with the 
coins of the immediate successors of Hyrcanus, bear the 
inscription — 


onmn 32m Din 15h jm 
or: OT 97 PNA 93h 3121 5m 


The reading of this last word is doubtful. Probably it is 
to be read: cheber hajjehudim ; and by cheber, which literally 
means fellowship, association, is to be understood, not the 
yepovota, but rather the assembly of the whole body of 


Û 

may be approximately fixed from this, that, on the one hand, Antiochns 
Cyzicenos was already in undisturbed possession of Coele-Syria, which 
began with 8.0. 111; and, on the other hand, Ptolemy Lathurus was still 
co-regent with his mother Cleopatra, which lasted till 8.c. 107. The 
conquest of Samaria therefore falls between B.c. 111 and 8.c. 107, probably 
not long before B.c. 107, for Cleopatra was so enraged at Ptolemy for 
affording assistance to Antiochus, that she had “almost already? driven 
him out of tlle government. So Josephus, Antig. xiii. 10. 2: 0507 oùrs 
Ts doxñs adror ÉxBe3Anxvius. 

*8 Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 10. 3. The rabbinical passages in Derenbourg, 
Jp. 74 

% On the coins: De Sauley, Eecherches, 1854, pp. 95-102. Cavedoni, 
Bibl. Numismatik, di. 13-18. Levy, Geschichte der jüd. Miünzen, pp. 46-53. 
Madden, History of Jewish Cuinage, 1864, pp. 51-61. Reichardt in the 
Wiener Numismat. Monatsheften, Bd. ji. 1867, pp. 103-108 De Sauley, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, p. 236 sq De Sauley, Revue archéologique, 
nonv. série, xxiii. 1872, pp. 8-13. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift fr Numismatik, 
iii. 1876, pp. 190-195. Madden, Coixs of the Jews, 1881, pp. 74-81 (there 
the material is most fully given). 
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the people” The inscription would therefore run thus: 
“ Jochanan the high priest and the congresation of the 
Jews,” or “Jochanan the high priest, head of the congrega- 
tion of the Jews.” This oflicial title shows us that John 
Hyreanus regarded himself as in the full sense still high 
priest. As in the pre-Maccabean age, so also still the Jewish 
commonwealth was a government of priests, and the chief priest 
standing at its head was not an autocrat, but simply the chief 
of the congregation. The coins, at least those of the first order, 
were not only stamped in his name, but also in that of the con- 
gregation. On the other hand, it is a proof of the increasiny 
prominence given to the possession of princely prerogatives, 
that John has had his name engraven on the coins He 
is the first of the Jewish princes who did so. Then from 
the coins of the second order the name of “the congrega- 
tion ” disappears altogether, and instead thereof he is himself 


25 The conjectures which have been made as to the meaning of -3ñ are 
in some eases of the most remarkable kind. Madden in Coins of the Jews, 
p. 77, gives a summary of them. One renders 53n, “ doetor, scholar” 


(Reichardt), another makes it “friend” (de Sauley, Recherches, p. 81; 
lèevue Num. 1864, p. 382, subsequently abandoned by him); others, 
22h, “general ? (Ewald, Gütt. gel. Anx. 1855, p. 643). Arnold in Herzows 
Leal-Encyclop. 1 Aull. iv. 766, speaks of the word as having its signification 
first discovered by Ewald. On the coins with 2n ta, Ewald reads 
227 ENT, and translates ‘“comimander-in-chief” (Gôtt. gel. Anz. 1862, p. 
844).—-The inseription 071 727 CN shows that 32n is necessarily à 
corporation, as Hyreanus is deseribed as its head. It is therefore to be 
read (as Hos. vi. 9; Prov. xxi. 9) 3ñ, and it is extremely questionable 


whether an assembly in the more exact sense, therefore the Jewish senate, 
is meant (so Geiger, Urschrift, p. 121 f. ; Levy, Jüdische Münzen, p. 50; 
Madden, History, pp. 54-56; Coins of the Jews, p. T8; Derenboury, 
Ilistoire, p. 83 ; Wellhausen, Pharisüer, p. 28 f. ; De Sauley, Melanges des 
Nunismatique, hi. 1877, p. 86), or the Jewish people as a whole (so 
Cavcdoni, Bibl. Numismaëik, ii. 14; Ilitzig, Geschichte, p. 473; Reuss, 
Geschichte der heil. Schr. A. Ts, $ 503 ; Merzbacher, Zeitschrift für N'unvis- 
matik, ii. 1876, pp. 190, 196 f). The expression “ congregation of the 
Jews,” and their usage of the language, are decidedly in favour of the 
latter meaning. See Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 55. 
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designated under his twofold title of rank as “ High Priest,” 
and as “ Chief of the Congregation of the Jews.” 

In reference to the internal policy of Hyreanus, duning his 
thirty years’ reign, one fact at least is well established, and 
that one of the greatest importance: his breaking away from 
the Pharisees, and attaching himself to the Sadducees. These 
two parties now appear for the first time under those names 
upon the arena of history. “Their beginnings lay far back; 
their consolidation under those names seems to have been a 
t* The Pharisees 
are nothing else but the party of strict zealots for the law: 


consequence of the Maccabean movemen 


essentially the same cireles as we meet with in the beginning 
of the Maccabean movement under the name of the Pious or 
Chasidim.  Diametrically opposed to them were those who in 
the most extreme fashion favoured everything Greek, who 
even went beyond the Hellenizing movement of Antiochus 
Epiphanes by opening the door to Hellenism, not only in 
the domain of social life, but also in that of relisious worship. 
These extreme Grecianizers, who were found specially in the 
ranks of the higher priesthood, had been swept away before 
the blast of the Maccabean revolution. Ideas of this sort 
could no longer be allowed to find expression in the league 
of the Jewish commonwealth. But the foundations on which 
that type of thought had grown up had still continued to 
exist there. It was the essentially worldly spirit of the 
higher priesthood, opposed to any kind of religions euthusiasm. 
They wished to maintain their position on the basis of the 
Mosaie law. But whatever therein transcended the mere 
letter, they rejected with a lofty assumption of superiority. 
They had far heartier interest in the affairs of this life 
than in those of the time to come. The spirit which among : 
the higher priests was represented pre-eminently by “the 


26 Josephus tells the story first of all in connection with the times 
of Jonathan, Axtiq. xiüi. 5. 9. 
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sons of Zadoc,’ was now called that of the Zadocites or 
Sadducees.”? 

The Maccabees belonged properly neither to the Pharasaic 
nor to the Sadducean party. The zeal for the law, which 
had led them to take the sword in their hand, associated 
them indeed with the Chasidim, who also at the outset 
took part in the war of independence. But soon the two 
went their several ways, and as time advanced they parted 
farther and farther from one another. The Chasidim had no 
interest in political supremacy and political freedom. With 
the Maccabees this was the point of most vital importance. 
They did not indeed at a later period abandon their original 
aim, the preservation of the religion of their fathers. But 
as time wore on they became more and more deeply involved 
in other political schemes. In this way they were brought 
into closer relations with the Sadducees. As political up- 
starts, the Maccabees could not venture to ignore the influen- 
tial Sadducean nobility. And it may be taken for granted that 
in the yepouola of the Maccabean age, the Sadducean party was 
represented.—But in spite of al} this, in religious sympathies 
the Maccabees originally stood far nearer to the Pharisces than 
to the Sadducees. They were the conservers of their fathers’ 
faith and their fathers’ law. It may be unhesitatingly stateu, 
even in regard to Hyrcanus, that in the earlier years of his 
reign, in regard to the observance of the law, he held the 
doctrines of the Pharisecs. For it was his abandonment of 
the traditions of the Pharisees which formed the chief 
accusation brought against him by the stricter Jews.* 

The interests and activities of the Maccabees were thus 
going forth in two different directions, the religions and the 


7 See further details of the nature and origin of the Pharisces and 
Sadducees in $ 26, Div. ii. vol. ii. pp. 1-46. 

28 Josephus says in regard thereto, Antiqg. xiti. 10. 5: mabyrés Ÿ aùroy 
xai Yoxavdc Éyeydves mal cTédpa DT adrTüy ryuraärs 
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political, and this explains to us the change of front which 
took place during the course of Hyrcanus reign. The more 
the political interests were brought into the foreground by 
him, the more were the religious interests put in abeyance. 
And just in proportion as this policy was carried out, 
Hyrcanus was obliged to withdraw from the Pharisees and 
associate himself with the Sadducees. Any close and hearty 
relationship with the Pharisees could not possibly continue 
while he wrought out the devices of his purely worldly 
policy. Hence it was just what might have been expected, 
that he should openly break with the Pharisees and cast in 
his lot with the Sadducean party. 

The ostensible occasion of the breach between Hyrcanus 
and the Pharisees is described by Josephus and the Talmud 
in à similar manner as follows. Hyrcanus once made the 
request, when many Pharisees were with him at dinner, that 
if they observed him doing anything not according to the law, 
they should call attention to it, and point out to him the 
right way. But all present were full of his praise. Only 
one, Eleasar, rose up and said: “Since thou desirest to know 
the truth, if thou wilt be righteous in earnest, lay down the 
high-priesthood and content thyself with the civil government 
of the people” And when Hyrcanus wished to know for 
what cause he should do 50, Eleasar answered : “ We have 
heard it from old men that thy mother had been a captive 
under the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes.” But this statement 
was incorrect. On account of it Hyrcanus was incensed against 
him in the highest degree. When then Hyrcanus laid before 
the Pharisees the question as to the punishment which Eleasar 
deserved, they made answer, “stripes and bonds.” Hyrcauus, 
who believed for such an offence nothing less than death was 
due, became now still more angry, and thought that Eleasar 
had given expression to a sentiment that was approved of by 
his party. Forthwith he separated hhnself entirely from the 
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Pharisees, forbade under penalties the observance of the laws 
ordained by them, and attached himself to the Sadducees.* 

The story indeed, in its anecdotal form, bears on it the 
imprint of a thoroughly lecendary character, and is even by 
Josephus given only as a tale derived from oral tradition. 
Nevertheless it may be accepted as a fact that Hyrcanus did 
turn away decidedly from the party of the Pharisees and 
abolished the Pharisaic ordinances. For it was a conscions 
reaction against the policy pursued from the time of Hyrcanus, 
when Alexandra returned again to the observance of the 
Pharisaic institutions.” Two of the particular ordinances set 
aside by Hyrcanus are mentioned in the Mishna. Put in 
view of the thoroushsoing opposition of Hyrcanus to every 
sort of Pharisaic ordinance, the cases referred to in the 
Mishna are spoken of as being only unimportant matters of 
detail. 


29 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 10. 5-6. The rabbinical tradition is given in 
Grätz, iii, 4 Aufl. 684 ff. (note 11); Derenbourg, pp. 79, 80 ; Montet, Le 
premier conflit entre Pharisiens et Saducéens d’après trois documents 
orientaux [Josephus, Talmud, and Samaritan Chronicler Abulfath} in the 
Journal asiatique, VIllme série, t. ix. 1887, pp. 415-423.—On the fact 
itself, see Wellhausen, Die Pharisüer und Sudducüer (1874), pp. 89-95. 

50 Josephus, Anfiqg. xuii. 16. 2. 

31 Mauser schent v. 15 = Sota ix. 10: “Jochanan the high priest 
abolished the confession for the time of tithing. He also abolished the 
singing of the verse ‘Awake”? (Ps. xliv. 23), and the inflicting a wound on 
the sacrificial victim. Also down to his time on the days between the 
festival seasons was the haimimer in use in Jerusalem. Finally, in his 
days men were not wont to ask about Demai, £.e not to ask whether 
tithes had been paid on bought corn.”’—On the meaning of this passage, 
which in part is very obscure, see the commentaries in Surenhusius 
Dishna, 1. 287 Î.,, üi. 295 ff. ; Herzfeld, Geschichte, ii. 249 ff. ; Deren- 
bourg, Histoire, p. 71. The translation here given follows that of Jost in 
his edition of the Mishna, and agrees with the explanations given in the 
Talmud ; but its correctness is very questionable. Sce especially Herzfekl. 
—-For the confession at the tithing, see Deut. xxvi 12-15 ; Josephus, 
Antiq. iv. 8. 22; Mishna, Muaser schent v. 6-15 ; Hottinger, De decimis 
Judaeorum (1713), pp. 204-227. It may also be mentioned that in J’ara 
iii. 5, Jochanan is named as one of those high priests in whose time a red 
heifer was burnt, according to the law of Num. xix. 

DIV. I. VOL. 1. rl 
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On a review of Hyrcanus government Josephus passes a 
favourable verdict upon him, saying that ‘he was esteemed 
of God worthy of the three privileges—the government of his 
nation, the dignity of the high-priesthood, and prophecy.” 
Upon the whole, the reign of Hyrcanus seems to the Jewish 
historian a pre-eminently happy one” He is quite right, if 
political power is regarded as the measure of prosperity ard 
success. After Hyrcanus’ predecessors had already enlarsed 
the Jewish territory to the sea-coast by the addition of Joppa 
and Gazara and other conquests in the west, Hyrcanus, by 
new conquests in the east, south, and north, and by makine 
still more secure his independence of Syria, built up a Jewish 
state such as had not been from the time of the overthrow of 
the ten tribes, perhaps not even since the partition of the 
kingdom after the death of Solomon. 

Among the great sepulchral monuments in the neichbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, that of “the high priest John ” is frequently 
referred to by Josephus in his Wars of the Jews.® 


32 Josephus, Antig. xii. 10. 7. 
#8 Josephus, Vars of the Jews, v. 6. 2, 7. 3, 9. 2, 1}, 4; vi. 2.10. 
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Joux Hyrcanus left five sons” But according to his will, 
the government was to pass to his wife” while only the high- 
priesthood was to go to his eldest son Aristobulus. The 
young prince, however, was not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment. He put his mother in prison, where he allowed her to 
die of hnnger, and assumed the government himselff Also 
all his brothers, with the exception of Antigonus, he cast into 
prison. Only in the latter had he such confidence that he 
assioned to him a share in the management of the kingdom. 
But this very pre-eminence proved the occasion of disaster to 
Antigonus. It aroused the jealousy of many whose intrigues 
were at last successful in making Aristobulus the murderer of 
his favourite brother. It was represented to him that Anti- 
gonus was endeavouring to secure the supreme power to 


1 Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 10. 7. 
? Josephus, Antig. xiii. 11. 1: éxermnr ap ‘Ypxayds Tüy Croy xuoius 
xarænsnoires. SO, t00, Vars of the Jens, ï. 3. 1. 
3 Josephus, Antig. xiüi. 11.1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 3. 1. On the chrono- 
louy, see above, page 272. 
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himself. Aristobulus in consequence became suspicious, and 
gave orders to his bodyguard, that if Antigonus should come 
to hini armed, they should cut him down. At the same time 
he commanded his brother to come to him unarmed. But 
the enemies of Antigonus bribed the messengers, so that they 
should announce to him that Aristobulus desired him to 
obtain new weapons and new armour, and commanded him 
that he should come clad in armour in order that he might 
see his new equipment. Antisonus acted accordingly, and 
was cut down by the bodyguard when he, suspecting nothine, 
entered the citadel. After the deed was done, Aristobulus is 
said to have bitterly repented, and his sorrow seemed to have 
accelerated his death.f 

The whole domestic tragedy, if it can be taken as historical, 
presents the character of Aristobulus in a very dark light. His 
whole concern was with the civil government. All considera- 
tions of piety were sacrificed to that one end. In other direc- 
tions also Aristobulus was estranged still more completely than 
his father from the traditions of the Maccabees. The monarchi- 
cal selfish spirit led him to assume the title of king, which his 
successors maintained down to the time of Pompey® The 
Greek culture, against the introduction of which the Macca- 
bees had first taken a stand, was directly favoured by him. 
Whether he assumed the title of SiXéAAnv is not with 
absolute certainty to be concluded from the words of Josephus.f 


# Josephus, Antig. xiii. 11. 1-3 ; FWars of the Jews, i. 3. 1-6. 

5 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 11. 1; Vars of the Jews, 1. 3. 1.—Strabo, xvi. 
2. 40, p. 762, tells this of Alexander Jannäus, because he overlooked the 
short reign of Aristobulus. 

6 Josephus, Antig. xiil. 11. 3: xonuaricus për Ginénnns. From the 
connection this ought probably not to be rendered ‘he called himself 
Draénasr,” but ‘‘he conducted himself as a friend of the Greek.” The 
title Drréanys is borne, for example, by Arsaces VIL. and other Parthian 
Kings (Mionnet, Description de médailles antiques, v. 650 sqq.), by one 
Antiochus of Commagene (see above, page 184), a Nabatean king Aretas, 
see Appendix IL 
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As already his father Hyrcanus had given his sons purely 
Greek names (Aristobulus, Antigonus, Alexander), it may be 
taken for granted that he was inclined to those tendencies 
afterwards openly avowed by Aristobulus. 

On the coins Aristobulus has made use neither of his royal 
title nor of his Greek name. He calls himself on them, 
“Judas, high priest.” For the coins with the inscription— 


ponnn 29m 9 3h29 ann 


belong, as Cavedoni was the first to point out, to one Aristo- 
bulus, whose Hebrew name was Judas—How thoroughly 
Aristobulus, notwithstanding his Greek leanings, still occupied 
the Jewish standpoint, is shown us by the most important 
occurrence which is recorded of his short reign : the conquest 
and Judaizing of the northern districts of lalestine. He 
undertook à military expedition against the Itureans, con- 
quered à large portion of their land, united that to Judea, and 
compelled the inhabitants to allow themselves to be circum- 
cised and to live according to the Jewish law The Itureans 
had their residence in Lebanon? As Josephus does not say 
that Aristobulus subdued “the Itureans,” but only that he 


7 Josephus, Antig. xx. 10 : ’Iovôæ ro al ’AoioraBoëro xnnbivrs. On the 
coins which de Sauley originally ascribed to Judas Maccabaeus, sce de 
Sauley, Recherches, p. 84 Cavedoni, Bibl. Numismatik, ii. 18 f. Levy, 
Gesch. der jüd. Münzen, pp. 53-55. Madden, History, pp. 61-63. 
Reïchardt, Wiener Numismat. Monatshefte, iii. 1867, p. 108 f. De 
Saulcy, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, p. 238. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift für 
Numismatik, ii. 1876, p. 196. Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 81-83.—The 
Greek coins ascribed by de Sauley, Zecherches, pp. 102-104, to Aristo- 
bulus, belong to Julia or Livia, widow of Augustus ; see Cavedoni, Bibl. 
Numismatik, ii. 19, 50 f. ; also in Grotc’s Münzstudien, v. 19 £. 

8 Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 11. 3: roncuñous ‘Iroupaiur #ui roRAËY aÙTov 
Ts xopas Th lovdxie rporxrnaæuevos x.r.n. — Strabo, in the name of 
l'imagenes, as reported by Josephns, Le, says: xépur Te 20 aœurois 
TphorexTyTaeTo mai To pépos rod rüv ‘Irououiuwr Édvous xetwoxro x.7.R. 

% Strabo, pp. 753, 755, 756. Inscription of the time of Quirinius, 
Ephemeris epigraphica, iv. 538 (Ituraeos in Libano monte). Compare also 
Appendix I. at the end of the second volume. 
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conquered a large portion of their country and judaized it; 
and as Galilee had not hitherto belonged to the territory of 
the Jewish high priest, the conquests even of John Hyrcanus 
extending northwards only as far as Samaria and Scythopolis ; 
and as, yet again, the population of Galilee had been up 
to that time more Gentile than Jewish,—the conjecture has 
good grounds that the portion conquered by Aristobulus was 
mainly Galilee, and that the actual judaizing of Galilee was 
first carried out by Bone any case, he extended the Jewish 
power farther northward, as Hyrcanus had toward the south. 
Aristobulus died of a painful disease after a reign of one 
year." Seeing that the judgment passed upon him by Gentile 
historians is a favourable one, * we cannot avoid entertaining 
the suspicion that the cruelties which he, the Sadducee and 
friend of the Greeks, is said to have inflicted upon his 
relatives, are calumnious inventions of the Pharisees. 


19 The fact that the districts north and east of Galilee were predomi- 
nantly Gentile down to the time of the Herodians is in favour of this view. 
They could not therefore have been previously judaized by Aristobulus. 
But then the portion judaized by Aristobulus could scarcely have been 
any other than Galilee itself. That Josephus does not give it the usual 
territorial designation of Galilee, is explained by his making use of non- 
Jewish documents.—A more serious difficulty is presented by the fact that 
John Hyrcanus had his son, Alexander Jannäus, brought up in Galilee 
(Antig. xi. 12. 1). But perhaps it should be said in this case that 
Hyreanus had his son, whom he wished to prevent from succeeding to the 
throne, brought up outside of the country. It is also possible that 
Hyrcanus had already taken possession of the southern parts of Galilee. 
Then what is told above would refer only to the northern division. The 
statement about Alexander’s education in Galilee is, owing to the connec- 
tion in which it occurs, open to considerable suspicion. 

11 Josephus, Antig. xii. 11.3 ; Wars of the Jews, 1. 3. 6. 

12 Strabo in the name of Timagenes, according to Josephus, Antig. xiii. 
11.3: Émeuxns ve byéyero odros d dvñp ui mon rois ’fovôxlors xonouos. 
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WHEN Aristobulus was dead, his widow Salome Alexandra 
released from prison the three brothers of Aristobulus, whom 
he had placed in confinement, and raised the eldest of them 
to the throne and the bhigh-priesthood,' while at the same 
time she gave him her hand in marriage. 

Alexander Jannäus, B.c. 1041-78 was, during his reign of 


1 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 12. 1 ; Wars of the J'ews, ï. 4. 1. 

? This last statement is nowhere expressly made, But when Joseplus 
names Saloine Alexandra as the wife of Aristobulus (Antig. xiii. 12. 1), 
both which naines are borne by the wife of Alexander Jannäus, the 
identity is placed almost beyond doubt. Compare Ewald, History of 
Israel, v. 386. Hitzig, ii. 476. 

8 On the chronolouy, sce above, pp. 272, 272. 
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twenty-six or twenty-seven years, almost constantly involved 
in foreign or in civil wars, which for the most part were pro- 
voked by his own wilfuluess, and resulted by no means 
inveriably in his favour. 

First of all he took the field against the citizens of 
Ptolemais* besieged them, and surrounded the city. The 
inhabitants applied for help to the Eocyptian prince Ptolemy 
Lathurus, who, driven from the throne by his mother Cleopatra, 
was then exercising rule in Cyprus. Ptolemy arrived with an 
army, and Alexander through fear of him raised the siege. ®— 
Ile sought, however, by guile to get rid of Ptolemy, for he 
opeuly concluded peace and a friendly treaty with him, but 
secretly called his mother to his help against him. Ptolemy 
was at first disposed to enter into a mutual agreement. But 
when he heard that Alexander had secretly summoned his 
mother to his aid, he broke the truce and went forth with 
his army against Alexander. He conquered and plundered 
the city of Asochis in Galilee$ and thus put himself in 
position against Alexander at Asophon on the Jordan” Alex- 
ander had a standing army, fairly well equipped. That of 
Ptolemy was not nearly so well armed, but his soldiers were 
experienced, and had thorough confidence in the tactical skill 
of their general Philostephanus. The two armies now lay 
on either side of the river. The Egyptian troops began to 


# On Ptolemais, the ancient Acco, one of the most important of the 
Phoenician coast towns in the immediate neighbourhood of Galilee, see 
Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 90-96. 

5 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 12. 2-4. 

6 Asochis is often referred to by Josephus in his Zafe, 41, 45, 68 It 
lay near Sepphoris (Antig. xiii. 12. 5: puxpèr druber; Life, 45: raoè Ô 
SsrÇopirdy sis Acwyxis xarafBæyrss), and on the plain (Life, 41, 45), and so 
undoubtedly in the modern valley el-Battôf. For conjectures about its 
situation, see Robinson, Later Bibl. Researches in Palestine, p. 111 ; also 
Biblical Researches, 11. 201-204 Guérin, Galilée, i. 494-497. Compare 
also Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi. 760 ; Raumer, Palüst. p. 121. 

T’Asugur, not otherwise known. Perhaps the same as jy of Josh. 


xiii. 27. Compare Grätz, iii. 124; Hitzig, ii. 478. 
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cross. Alexander allowed them peacefully to accomplish this, 
because he hoped more completely to destroy them when 
once they had all come over. On both sides they fought 
bravely, and at first the army of Alexander gained some 
advantage. But then the Egyptian general managed by a 
clever manœuvre to cause a part of the Jewish army to 
retreat, and when once a part fled, the rest could no longer 
hold their ground. The whole Jewish army took to flight ; 
the Ecyptians pursued them, continuing the massacre without 
intermission, “ and slew them so long that their weapons of iron 
were blunted, and their hands quite tired with the slaughter.” Ÿ 

The whole country now lay open before Ptolemy. But 
now Cleopatra sent an army to Palestine, in order to check 
in time the increasing power of her son. While this army 
operated in Palestine, Ptolemy succeeded in pressing forward 
into Egypt. But he was driven out of it again and obliged 
to return to Gaza, and Cleopatra took possession of the whole 
of Palestine. When she had the power in her hands, some 
of her counsellors advised her to unite the land of the Jews 
again with Egypt. But the representations of her Jewish 
general Ananias prevailed in getting their scheme set aside, and 
in inducing her rather to conclude à treaty with Alexander. 
Ptolemy could no longer maintain his position in the Jewish 
territory, and so he returned to Cyprus. Cleopatra also with- 
drew her army from Palestine, and Alexander was again ruler 
of the country. 

He was now in a position to make preparations for other 
conquests. Je began these on the east of the Jordan, for he 
took Gadara” and the strong fortress of Amathus on the 

B'Eus où xaœi Ô oiènpos aœdrois YuBnuyËn wreivouot rai œi yeipes Tœpsl- 
êyouy ; compare generally, Josephus, Antig. xiii. 12. 4-5. 

9 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 13. 1-3. 

19 Gadara, which is well known from the Gospel history, lies south-east 


of the lake of Gennesareth, then an important Hellenistic city. See details 
in Div. ïi. vol. i. pp. 100-104. 
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Jordan. The former he succeeded in taking only after a 
two months’ siege. Then he turned his attention to the land 
of the Philistines, conquered Raphia, Anthedon, and finally 
the city of Gaza, so celebrated in days of old? For a whole 
year Alexander lay before that city, and at last he obtained 
tbe mastery only through treachery, whereupon he plundered 
it and set it on fire. 

The conquest of Gaza must bave taken place in B.c. 96, 
for it was about the same time that Antiochus VIIL Grypos 
died." 

No sooner was peace secured with those outside of the 
nation than conflicts arose within. The incurable dissension 
of parties which had already cast its shadows over the reign 
of Hyrcanus, became productive of strife and turmoil during 
Alexander’s reign, especially in matters of internal govern- 
ment, The rabbinical legeuds tell of disputes between the 
king and the chiefs of the schools of the Pharisees which 
were of a very harmless kind, childish wranglings rather than 
serious contendings. But their tales are so utterly worthless 
from a historical point of view, that they can find a place 
here only as evidence of the peculiar lusts and equally 
peculiar morals of Talmudic Judaism. The hero of these 
tales is Simon ben Shetach, the celebrated Pharisee, reputed 
to be a brother of Alexander’s wife Salome. Of his doings 

11 Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 18. 3: méyioros Épuua roy drèp tôr Inpdayny xaru- 
xnuévar, afterwards the site of one of the five “conventions ? established 
by Gabinius (Antig. xiv. 5. 4; Wars of the J'ews, i. 8. 5). According to 
Eusebiues, it lay twenty-one Roman miles south of Pella (Eusebius, Onomas- 
ticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 219: Aéyeras dé maxi vDy  Auabods rouen ëy tn Ilspæiæ 
Tà xarurioæ, ILsAAGY disorécæ cngslois #a siç vôroy). This description corre- 
sponds to the situation of the present ruins of Amatha in the neighbour- 
hood of the Jordan, north of Jabbok.' See generally : Ritter, Erdkunde, 
xv. 2, 1031 f. Raumer, Palüstina, p. 242. Kuhn, Die stüdtische und 
Lürgerl. Verfassung des rômischen Reichs, ii. 364 f. 

12 On Raphia, Anthedon, and Gaza, see Div. ii. vol. 1. pp. 66-74. 


18 Josephus, Antig. xii. 13. 3; Wars of the J'ews, 1. 4. 2. 
14 Josephus, Antig. xiti. 13. 4. 
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at court the following are tuld.$ There came once 300 
Nazarites to Jerusalem in order to present there the prescribed 
sacrifices. Simon found ways and means to relieve them 
of the one-half of their burden. But with the other half 
he could not do so, and therefore he petitioned the king that 
he should bear the cost, pretending that he himself would 
bear the expense of the other half. The king agreed to this. 
But when he discovered that Simon had deceived him he was 
exceedingly angry, and Simon was obliged to go into hiding 
in order to escape his wrath. Some time thereafter Parthian 
ambassadors arrived at the king’s court and wished to see the 
distinguished rabbis. The king turned to the queen, who 
knew Simon’s place of concealment, and urged her to induce 
her brothers to bring him forth. The queen obtained from 
him a promise that no injury would be done the high priest, 
and then urged him to come. No sooner was the agreement 
come to than Simon entered in and seated himself between 
the king and the queen, whereupon the following conversation 
took place between him and the king, The king: “ Where- 
fore didst thou flee?” Simon: “ Because I heard that my 
lord and king was angry with me” The king: “ And why 
didst thou deceive me?” Simon: “I did not deceive thee. 
Thou didst give thy gold, and I my wisdom.” The king: 
“ But why didst thou not tell this to me?” Simon: “If I 
had told thee, thou wouldest not have given it me” The 
king: “ Wherefore hast thon taken thy place between the 
king and the queen?” Simon: “ Because it is written in 
the book of Sirach, Exalt wisdom, and it will exalt thee among 
princes” (Sirach xi. 1).—Thereupon the king ordered to set 
wine before him, and called upon him to invoke the blessing 
at table. Simon began: “Thanks be unto God for the nourish- 
ment which Jannai and his companions have enjoyed.” “Thon 


15 Sce Derenbourg, pp. 96-98, especially upon Pereschith rabba, c. 91. 
Compare also Grätz, iii., 4 Aufl. pp. 127, 703 f. (note 13). 
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dost ever continue stiff-necked,” said the king ; “I have never 
before in any grace at table heard the name of Jannai” 
“ Could I say,” retorted Simon, “ we thank Thee for that which 
we have eaten, when I as yet have received nothing?” The 
king then gave orders that they should set food before Simon ; 
and when he had partaken of it, he said: “ Thanks be unto 
God for that which we have eaten.” 

The real conflicts between Alexander on the one hand, and 
the Pharisees and those of the people who sympathized with 
them on the other, were of an entirely different and wholly 
tragic character. The deeper foundations of this strife lay in 
the general course of development taken by the internal affairs 
of the nation since the establishment of the Asmonean 
dynasty. Among the people the Pharisees gained power and 
influence more and more The policy of the Asmoneans 
separated them always farther and farther from the popular 
movements, and brought them at last into direct antagonism 
with the nationalist party. It could only be with deep- 
seated resentment that pious Jews could look on and see a 
wild warrior like Alexander Jannäus discharging the duties 
of high priest in the holy place, certainly not with the con- 
scientious and painstaking observance of the ordinances 
regarded by the Pharisees as divine. Even while he was 
discharging his priestly office it is said that for the first time 
they broke out in open rebellion. During the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, when every one taking part in it was required to 
carry à palm branch (2 poiriË) and à citron fruit (#15 
kirpiov) as à festal emblem, Alexander was once, as he 
stood beside the altar about to offer sacrifice, pelted by the 
assembled people with the citrons. At the same time they 
insulted him by calling out that he was the son of a prisoner 
of war, and was unworthy of the office of sacrificing priest. 
Alexander was not the man to bear this quietly He 
called in the aid of his mercenaries, and 600 Jews were 
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massacred.®® The bitterness of feeling created thereby among 
the people was so great, that only a favourable opportunity 
was waited for in order to break off the hated yoke. 

By his love of war Alexander was soon again involved in 
further complications. He went forth against the Arab 
tribes which dwelt east of the Jordan, and of these he made 
the Moabites and Gileadites tributary. But Amathus, which 
had once previously been conquered but never very securely 
held, was now utterly destroyed. He then began hostilitics 
against the Arabian king Obedas; but during the conflict 
with him in the neighbourhood of Gadara,” Alexander fell 
into an ambuscade, in which he was so sore pressed that he 
narrowly escaped with his bare life. He went as a fugitive 
to Jerusalem. But there a poor reception awaited him. The 
Pharisees took advantage of the moment of Alexander’s 
political weakness to break down his power and influence 
at home. There was à general rebellion against him, and 
Alexander had for six full years to fight against his own 
people with mercenary troops. No less than 50,000 Jews 
are said to have perished during this period in these civil 
conflicts. When Alcxander’s power had been established he 
held out the hand of peace. Butthe Pharisees wished to 
turn the state of affairs to account so as to secure a victory 
to their party. When therefore Alexander inquired what 
they wanted from him, and under what conditions they would 


16 Josephus, Antfig. xili. 13. 5; Wars of the Jews, i. 4. 3.—In the 
Talmud (Sukka 48b) it is related that once a Sadducee poured ont the 
usual libation of water, not on the altar, but on the earth, on account of 
which the people pelted him with citrons Alexander’s name is not 
nentioned. Possibly he is intended. But “the narrative of Josephus 
is not improved by inserting its Talmudie re-echo as giving the motive 
for the action of the people” (Wellhausen, Pharisüer und Sadducüer, 
p. 96). So Grüätz, iii, 4 Aufl. pp. 128 f., 704 f. (uote 13). Derenbourg, 
p. 98 sq. note. 

17 So Josephus, Antig. xiii. 13. 5. According to the H'ars of the Jews, 
i. 4. 4, it was at Gaulana, the ancient Dis, east of the lake of Gennesareth. 
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agree to maintain the peace and yield obedience, they said 
that they wanted only his death. At the same time they 
called to their aid Demetrius IIL Eucärus, a son of 
Antiochus Grypos, and at that time governor of a portion 
of Syria, —somewhere about B.c. 88.5 

Demetrius arrived with an army. The Jewish national 
party united themselves with him at Shechem. Alexander 
was completely beaten, lost all his mercenary troops, and was 
obliged to flee to the mountains.®” But now it seemed as if 
among many of the Jews who now attached themselves to 
Demetrius, the national feeling had again wakened up. They 
would rather, in a free Jewish state, be subject to an Asmo- 
nean prince than be incorporated into the empire of a Seleucid 
ruler. Six thousand Jews went over to Alexander, and 
Demetrius was in consequence under the necessity of with- 
drawing again into his own land. The rest of the Jews who 
still continued in revolt had no other object than to get rid 
of Alexander. But they were by him defeated in many 
battles, and many of them were slain. The leaders of the 
rebellion at last fled to Bethome or PBesemelis, where *! 
they were besiesed by Alexander. After the overthrow of 
the city, Alexander carried them as prisoners to Jerusalem, 
and there within the city, at least according to the aecount 
of Josephus, while he along with his mistresses gave himself 


18 Josephus, Antig. xii. 13. 5 ; Vars of the J'ews, i. 4. 3-4. 

13 More than six years after the conquest of Gaza, B.c. 96, te. after B.c. 
90, but before B.c. 86, for there is a coin of Antiochus XIT,, who first 
became ruler after the overthrow of Demetrius III. Eucärus, with 
the date Seleucid year 227, or 8.c. 86-85 (Imhoof- Blumer, Monnaies 
grecques, 1883, p. 437); compare generally on the chronology, above, 
p. 183. 

20 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 14. 1-2 ; Wars of the Jens, 1. 4. 4-5. 

21 The former according to Antig. xiii. 14. 2; the latter according to 
Iars of the Jews, i. 4. 6  Neither of the two is capable of demonstration 
For all manner of coujectures, sce Ewald, History of Israel, v. 390 ; Grätz, 
lil. 131 ; Hitzig, ü. 482. 
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up to debanchery, he had somewkhere about 800 of the 
prisoners crucified in his own presence, and while they 
were yet alive caused their wives and children to be slain 
before their eyes. His opponents in Jerusalem were by these 
atrocities so paralysed with terror, that they fled during the 
night to the number of 8000, and during his lifetime kept 
away from the land of Judea. 

From this time forward Alexander, throughout his whole 
reign, enjoyed peace at home. It was not so in the matter 
of his relations with those outside. 

The empire of the Seleucidae then, indeed, lay in its death- 
throes. Its last convulsions, however, were the’ occasion of 
again putting Judea into commotion. Antiochus XII, the 
youngest of the five sons of Antiochus Grypos, was at this 
time at war with his brother Philip and the king of the 
Arabians. When once he resolved to take his way to Arabia 
through Judea, Alexander Jannäus endeavoured to prevent 
that by constructing a great wall and trench from Joppa to 
Capharsaba, and fortifying Joppa with à wooden tower. But 
Antiochus laid everything low with fire, and made his way 
through it all. 

Wlen Antiochus met his death in battle against the king 
of the Arabians, and that monarch, whose name was Aretas, 
extended his rule to Damasceus, he became from this time 
forth the most powerful and the most dangerous neighbour of 
the Jews. On the south and the east Palestine was bounded 
by districts which lay under the dominion of the Arabs. 
Very soon Alexander Jannäns also besan to have experience 
of their power. He was oblised by an attack of Aretas to 
retreat to Adida, within the boundaries of Judea, where he 


2? Josephus, Antig. xiii. 14. 2; Wars of the J'ews, i. 4. 5-G. 

23 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 15. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 4, 7.—Capharsaba 
(20 7h23), now called Kefr Saba, north-east of Joppa, was ufterwards 
valled Antipatris. See Div. ii. vol. i. p. 130. 
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suffered a rather serious defeat, and could only by making 
concessions purchase the withdrawal of the Arabian king.” 

More fortunate were the results of the campaigns which 
Alexander Jannäus during the next three years, B.C. 84-81, 
carried on in the country east of the Jordan, in order to 
extend his power in that direction. He conquered Pella, 
Dium, Gerasa, then advanced again northward and took 
Gaulana, Seleucia, and at last the strong fortress of Gamala. 
When, after these exploits, he returned to Jerusalem, he was 
then received by the people in peace.” 

Not long after this, as the result of a drunken debauch, he 
became sick, and this sickness coutinued throughout the last 
three years of his life, B.c. 81-78. He did not, however, 
abandon his military expeditions until at last, amid the 
tumult of war, during the siege of the fortress Ragaba he 
succumbed to his sickness and excitions in BC. 18% His 


# Josephus, Antig. xt. 15. 2 ; Wars of the J'eurs, ï. 4. 8.—On Adida, see 
above, p. 252, and 1 Macc. xii. 38. It lay east of Lydda, and commande 
the road from Joppa to Jerusalem. On Aretas and the Arabian kings 
geuerally, see Appendix IT. at close of the second volume. 

25 Josephus, Antiq. xiüi. 15. 3; Wars of the J'ews, i. 4. 8.—The places 
named all lie east of the Jordan. On Pella, Dimm, and Gerasa, see Div. ii. 
vol. 1. pp. 113-119; Josephus in the Wars of the Jews names only Pella 
and Gerasa, in the Antiquities only Dium and Essa, the latter certainly a 
corruption of the text for Gerasa, since the facts given in reference to both 
places are clearly identical. — Gaulana is the ancient jota, cast of the 


Lake of Gennesareth, from which the province of Gaulanitis takes its name 
(Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 27; 1 Chron. vi. 56). [It waseveninthe 
days of Eusebius a large village (Onomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 242 : xoi vüv 
L'avrdr xæhsiTas xoun wnyiorn ëv Th Buruvaix). But its situation is ne 
longer discoverable.—Selencia is also often referred to by Josephus in the 
history of the Jewish war (Wars of the J'eiws, ni. 20. 6, iv. i. 1; Life, 37). 
According to the IWars of the Jews, iv. 1. 1, it lay on the Lake Seme- 
chounitis, or Lake Merom, therefore in the extreme north of Palestine. — 
On Gamala, the conquest of which by Vespasian is related in detail by 
Josephus in Vars of the J'ews, iv. 1, see $ 20. 

26 Josephus, Antig. xtit. 15. 5; Wars of the J'ews, i. 4 S.—Ragaba lay, 
according to Josephus, in the district of Gerasa, &v rois l'epæonvüy Opeus, 
therefore east of the Jordan. It can be identified with 239 in Perca, 
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body was brought to Jerusalem, where he was buried with 
great pomp.” 

Of the coins issued by him, those are of special interest 
which bear the inscription in two languages — 


7001 jnnn || BASIAEQS AAEZANAPOT. 


They were known even to the earlier numismatists; but 
first de Saulcy stated the correct and now generally accepted 
view regarding them, that the Hebrew inscription supplies us 
with the Hebrew name of Alexander ®  Jannai is therefore 
a contraction for Jonathan, not, as was formerly supposed, for 
Jochanan® But if undoubtedly Alexander’s name was 
Jouathan, then the coins of the high priest are to be ascribed 
to him which bear the inscription 


pin 22m On non ynavr (or jnx). 
These high-priestly coins are of the same type as tlie coins 


mentioncd in the Mishna, Menachoth viii. 3, which produced valuable 
oil; but can scarcely be the same as ’Ep4, fifteen Roman miles west of 
CGerasa (Eusebius, Unomasticon, ed. Lagarde, p. 216), as Raumer thinks 
(Paläüst. p. 255), for the latter must have been long in the power ot 
Alexander Jannäus. Compare generally, Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 2. 1041 f. 

27 Josephus, Antig. xii. 16. 1. The monument to Alexander is referred 
to by Josephus in Wars of the J'ews, v. 7. 3. 

28 Sce on the coins of Alexander Jannäus generally, Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num. Wet. iii. 477-480. Mionnet, Description des médailles antiques, v. 
562 sq. ; Suppl. viii. 378 De Saulcy, Recherches sur la Numismatique 
judaique, pp. 85-93, 105 sq. (he ascribes the coins of the high priest 
Jonathan to Jonathan the Maccabce). Cavedoni in Grote’s Münzstudien, 
v. 20f. Reichardt, Wiener N'umismat. Monatshefte, iii. 1867, pp. 109-111. 
De Sauley, Wumasmatic Chronicle, 1871, p. 238 sq. Madden, N'unismatic 
Chronicle, 1874, 306-308. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift für Numismatik, ii. 
1376, pp. 197-201 and 201-206 (see below, note 30). Madden, Coins of 
the Jews, pp. 83-90. Stickel, Zeitschraft des deutschen Palüst. Ver. vi. 1884, 
p. 212. 

29 Compare Ewald, Gütt. gel. Anz. 1855, p. 650 ; ITistory of Israel, v. 386. 
Levy, p. 115. Derenbourg, p. 95, note. Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 85, 
note. 
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of John Hyÿrcanus and Aristobulus. The bilingual royal coins 
are à novelty introduced by Alexander. 

By the conquests of Alexander the boundaries of the 
Jewish state had now been extended far beyond the limits 
reached by John Hyrcanus. In the south, the Idumeans had 
been subdued and : judaized. In the north, Alexander’s 
dominion reached as far as Seleucia on the Lake Merom. 
The sea-coast, on which Joppa had been the first conquest 
of the Maccabees, was all now completely under Jewish rule. 
With the single exception of Ascalon, which had been able 
to maintain its independence, all the coast towns were con- 
quered by Alexander, from the borders of Egypt as far as 
Carmel But also the country east of the Jordan, from the 
Lake Merom to the Dead Sea, was wholly under his sway; 
amons them a number of the more important towns, which 
had previously been centres of Greek culture, such as Hippos, 
Gadara, Pella, Dium, and others.” 


30 Of the high-priest coins with the name in its contracted fonn, jn}', 
many are copied in the royal coins of Alexander. Merzbacher therefore 
ascribes all with the designation in to Alexander’s successor Hyrcanus IT. 
Bat much as this hypothesis was favoured by an examination of the coins, 
it must still be left undecided, since it cannot be proved that Hyreanus IT. 
. had the name of Jonathan. 

81 Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 15. 4, expressly mentions as then in the poses- 
sion of the Jews: Rhinocorura, south of Raphia on the Egyptian coast, 
Raphia, Gaza, Anthedon, Azotus, Jamnia, Joppa, Apollonia, Straton’s 
Tower ; see Div. ï. vol. ï. pp. 66-87. But Dora also must have belonged 
to the domain of Alexander ; for Straton’s Tower and Dora had previously 
belonged to a tyrant Zoïlus, who had been subdued by Alexander (Antiq. 
xiii. 12. © and 4). On the other hand, it is not by accident that Ascalon 
is wanting. It was from B.c. 104 an independent city, as the era used by 
it and the acknowledgment of its freedom by the Romans prove ; see 
Div vob pue 

8 Josephus, in Antiq. xiii. 15. 4, gives a summary sketch of the extent 
of the Jewish territory at the death of Alexander. Compare in addition, 
Tuch, Quaestiones de Flavii Josephi libris historicis, Lips. 1859, pp. 12-19. 
See also for further particulars the list of places taken by the Arabs in 
Antiq. xiv. L. 4, fin.—A similar sketch, according to a document inde 
pendent of Josephus, is given by the Byzantine chronicler Syneellus, ed. 
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This work of conquest, however, proved at the same time 
a work of destruction. It did not lead, as once the conquests 
of Alexander the Great had done, to the furtherance, but to the 
extinction of Greek culture. For in this respect Alexander 
Jannäus was still always a Jew, who subjected the conquered 
territories, as far as they went, to Jewish modes of thought 
and manners. If the cities in question would not consent to 
this, they were laid waste Such was the fate that befell 
the great and hitherto prosperous coast towns, and the Hellen- 
istic cities on the east of the Jordan. The Jiomans, Pompey 
and Gabinius, were the first to rebuild again those ruins, and 
reawaken in them a new prosperity. 


Dindorf, 1. 558 sq. On the value of this report, sce Gelzer, Julius 
Africanus, Bd. 1. (1880) pp. 256-258. Syneellus refers first of all to 
Julius Afiieanus, but he again to an older Jewish document, probably the 
work of Justus of Tiberias (see above, p. 68) He names several eities 
which are omitted by Josephus, e.g. Abila, Hippos, Philoteria. The men- 
tion of Philoteria 1s speciallv important, because the place bearing that 
name is quite unknown in later times. According to Polybins, v. 70, it 
was in the time of Antiochns the Great one of the most important eities on 
the lake of Gennesareth (4 6€ Dinorepiæ neîras map nùriy rur Ripony, sis ÿv 
d xuhovwevos 'Lopôauns rorauds tia8ærnws ».7.2.). Only once again do we 
meet with the name in Stephen of Byzantium (£or: xui Koinns Suoiæs 
Pirowrtou, üç XaomË iv éyôce xponxay ; on Charax, see Müller, Fram. 
Hist. Graec. ii. 636 sqq.). Compare also above, p. 196.—An outline map 
of the Jewish territory of the time of Alexander Jannäus is given in 
Menke’s Pibelatlas, Sheet iv. 

38 his 1s expressly stated in regard at least to Pella, Antig. xii. 15. 4: 
rabrnv de xaréoxwVær, oÙx DTrorxçouivoy Tor ÉvorxoUvTuy is TO TéTpix Ta 
’lovdaiuv Éôn meraBuréoôæi.— The fact that such destruction was executed 
is told in regard to many other cities, or it may be deduced from this, 
that Pompey and Gabinius had them built again (Antiq. xiv. 4. 4, v. 3; 
Wars of the J'ews, 1. T. 7, 8. 4. See especially, Antig. xiv. 5. 8: ra; ménts 
FOND XpOvOY ÉpRUOUS YEvoutvæs). 
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ACCORDING to the latest expression of Alexander’s will, the 
succession of the throne went to his widow Alexandra, who 
again nominated her eldest son Hyrcanus high priest.' 
Alexandra, or, as her Hebrew name runs, Salome, 8.c. 78-69, 
was in all respects the direct antithesis of her husband. 


1 Joscphus, Antig. xvi. 1-2 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 5. 1.—Only a couple 
of coins of Alexandra’s are known, bearing the inscription BASIAIS. 
AAEZANA. See de Sauley, Recherches, p. 106. Cavedoni, Bibl. Numis- 
matik, ii. 23. Levy, Geschichte der jid. Münzen, p. 61. Madden, History of 
Jewish Coinage, pp. 70-72. Reichardt, Wiener Numismat. Monatshefte, ñi. 
1867, p. 111f. Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1874, 308-310. Merz- 
bacher, Zeitschrift für Numismatik, iii. 1876, 201. Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, p. 91 sq. 

? On the chronology, sce above, p. 272.—On the Hebrew name, sce 
especially Derenbourg, p. 102, for the rabbinical tradition. In Eusebius, 
Chronicon ad annum A br. 1941, she is called Alexandra quae et Salina. In 
accordance with this see the Armenian translation and Jerome ; sec 
Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, ii. 134, 135. So, too, the imitators and 


continuators of Eusebius, Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 351 ( Ans£- 
3 
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While he hated the Pharisees, and was hated by them, she 
befriended them, and committed to them the heln of goveru- 
ment, While he was a despot of the real Oriental type, she 
was a God-fearing ruler, according to the very ideal of the 
lharisees.  Jier rule, measured by the Pharisaic standard, was 
faultless. 

Alexander, upon his deathbed, is said to have advised his 
wife to make peace with the Pharisees.® This may be true, or 
it may not; this at least is à fact, that Alexandra, from the 
beginning of her reign, took her stand unhesitatingly on the 
side of the Pharisees, lent an ear to their demands and wishes, 
and in particular gave legal sanction again to all the Pharisaic 
ordinances abolished since the time of John Hyrcanus. 
During these years the Pharisees were the real rulers in the 
land. “She had indeed the name of regent, but the Phari- 
sees had the authority; for it was they who restored such as 
were banished, and set such as were prisoners at liberty, and 
to say all at once, they differed in nothing from lords”# To 
this period of Pharisaic reaction we may also assign a series 
avèpas ns Saniras). Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 559 (Sæn/ræ ÿ ai 
’AncËæydpx). Accordingly, in Euschius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, 1 130, 
instead of the SææAivæ of the coinmon text, we should read, not XzaAire, 
with Gutschmid, but Sæxivæ. Compare also Jerome, comment. on Daniel 
ix. 24 sqq. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 687) : Alexandra quae et Salina vocabatur. 
Jerome there translates Eusebius, Demonstr. evangel. viii. 2 ; but just where 
these words occur our Greek text is defective.—Josephus calls her onlv 
Alexandra. See further, above, p. 295. 

3 Josephus, Autig. xiii. 15. 5.—According to the Talmud, Sota 29h, in 
Derenbourg, p. 101, he is said to have given this advice : “ Fear neïther 
the Pharisees nor their opponents, but fear the hvpocrites who pretend to 
be Pharisees, whose decds are those of Zimri, and who elaim a reward Hike 
that of Phinehas.” 

* Josephus, Antig. xili. 16. 2 : Ilévræ rois Dapiowicis Ériroémes mousiv, 
oi: xai To A0; ÉxÉAEsvOz Taibæpysir, xaœl £i Te dÉ xœi Tor vouimar 
"Tpravôs 0 Tevbspos adTyc xaTénuosr dv sionvey»xau oi Daæœpioæici 
XA@TS TA TaTpOHy aæpædosir, TobrTo mahiy droxartarnot. ‘lo 
pér oÙv voa Tic Baoinsioæs slxev mdr, Thv dE duvœuein oi Dæœprsæic xaÙ oo 
Duyadaæs obToi xaryov rai ÜsopoTas ÉAvor, xal »œlaraË oÙdir deororor 
diégspoy. Compare also Hars of the J'ews, i. 5. 2. 
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of triumphs of the Pharisees, of which a report is given in 
the rabbinical traditions. But the authentic accounts which 
are given of these in the Festival-Calendar (Megillath Taanith, 
2e. the list of the joyous days of thanksgiving on which fast- 
ing was not to be practised) are so brief and enigmatical, that 
they afford no satisfactory historical basis. And the quite 
modern Hebrew commentary thereon gives purely worthless 
fancies.” Also the statement of the Mishna, that Simon ben 
Shetach had once caused eighty women to be hanged in 
Ascalon, cannot be used for this reason, that that celebrated 
rabbi had no connection with Ascalon® Historical informa- 
tion is therefore wholly to be derived from Josephus. And the 
picture of this queen with which he presents us, in respect of 
vividness leaves nothing to be desired. The Pharisees, con- 
scious of their power, went so far as to cause the execution of 
the former counsellors of King Alexander who had advised him 
to massacre the 800 rebels. This despotic proceeding did 
not involve in ruin the aristocracy of Jerusalem. An embassy 
representing them, including Alexandra’s own son Aristobulus, 
approached the queen, and besought her to put a stop to the 
scheme of the Pharisees; and the queen was oblised, whether 
she wished it or not, to consent thereto.’ 

In her foreign policy Alexandra showed cireumspection 
and energy. There are, however, no very important political 


5 On Megillath Taanith, see above, p. 163.—The passages in Megillath 
Taanith that here claim attention are $ 1, 2, 10, 19, 24. In addition, 
see Grätz, Geschichte der Juden, Bd. ïii., 4 Auf pp. 567-572 (note 1). 
Derenbourg, p. 102 sq. For criticism, consult Wellhausen, Die Pharisüer 
und die Sadducüer, pp. 56-63. 

6 M. Sanhedrin vi. 4.—Derenbourg, at p. 69, refers this to Simon the 
Maccabee ; but there is opposition thereto. On p. 106 he attributes it to 
Simon ben Shetach. Compare also Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, 1. 242. 
Grütz, Geschichte der Juden, iii. 146 f.—Ascalon did not indeed belong to 
the Jewish territory. See above, p. 306. 

7 Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 16. 2-3 ; Wars of the J'ews, 1. 5.5. 

# Josephus, Anti. xiii. 16. ? and 6 ; Wars of the Jencs, 1. 5. 2. 
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events to be recorded during her reign. The most important 
was à military expedition of her son Aristobulus against 
Damascus, which, however, ended without result.” The Syrian 
empire was then in the hands of the Armenian king Tigranes. 
He assumed a threatening attitude toward the end of the 
reign of Alexandra. ‘The danger, however, that thus hung 
over Judea was arrested, partly by Alexandra purchasiny 
peace by bestowing rich presents, partly and mainly by the 
iomans having just then made a descent under Lucullus upon 
the empire of Tigranes, which obliged him to abandon his 
plans in regard to Judea.} 

Upon the whole, Alexandra’s reign was looked upon by the 
people as one of prosperity. There was peace abroad as well 
as at home. The Pharisees were satisfied ; and since they had 
the people at their bidding, all expressed themselves in favour 
of the God-fearing queen. In the Pharisaic tradition the 
days of Alexandra are naturally represented as a golden age, 
in which even the soil of the land, as if blessed on account 
of the piety of the queen, enjoyed a truly imiraculous fruitful- 
ness. “Under Simon ben Shetach and Queen Salome rain 
fell on the eve of the Sabbath, so that the corns of wheat 
were as large as kidneys, the barley corns as large as olives, 
and the lentils like golden denarii ; the scribes gathered such 
corns, and preserved specimens of them in order to show 
future generations what sin entails.” !! 

But the Pharisees were not yet so exclusively in possession 
of power that the queen, without risk, could depend upon 
their support alone. The influence of the Sadducean nobles 
was not altogether broken. And the discontent of this circle 
was all the more considerable, from the fact that at its head 
stood Alexandra’s own son Aristobulns. The queen must 


9 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16. 3; Wars of the J'ews, i. 5. 
19 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16. 4 ; Wars of the J'ews, i. 5. 
LH Taanith 23a, in Derenbourg, p. 111. 


3. 
3. 
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herself have felt, toward the close of her life, on what a 
shifting foundation she had built When, in her seventy- 
third year, she fell sick of a serious complaint, and intended 
to bestow the succession to the throne upon her elder son 
Hyrcanus, Aristobulus thought that the time had now arrived 
for unfurling the standard of revolt. Ke succeeded in getting 
the strongest fortresses into his possession. As the number 
of his adherents rapidly grew, the elders of the people ? and 
Hyrcanus became sorely distressed, and made representations 
to the queen that it was necessary to adopt measures against 
him. ‘The queen granted the necessary authority for this, 
but died even before the war broke out, in B.c. 69.8 


12 Ty Ioudæiuy oi mpemvrepor. 

18 Josephus, Antig. xüi. 16. 5-6 ; IVars of the J'ews, 1. 5. 4.—The death 
of Alexandra occurred in the tirst half of the year B.c. 69.—Compare 
above, p. 272. 
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THE star of the Asmoneans was now hasting to its setting. 
After Alexandra’s death a war immediately broke out between 
the brothers Aristobulus IL. and Hyreanus IL, which, after a 
few years, ended in the Romans taking from the dews that 
freedoin which they had wrested from the Syrians. Alexandra 
had died just at the critical moment when the idea had taken 
possession of her son Aristobulus to grasp for himself the 
government by force. Her legitimate successor was der 
eldest * son Hyreanus, who had been already, during the reign 
of his mother, invested with the office of high priest. Me also 
began to exercise civil government. But his brother Aristo- 
bulus was by no means disposed to acquiesce in his plans. 
He advanced against Hyrcanus with an army. Near Jericho 
they engaged in a battle, in which many of the soldiers of 
Hyrcanus went over to Aristobulus, and thus secured for him 
the victory. Hyrcanus fled to the citadel of Jerusalem, but 


1 Josephus, Antig. xiii. 16. 2, xiv. 1. 3, 3. 2. 
s1s 
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was obliged there to surrender to Aristobulus. A truce was 
now concluded between the two brothers, according to the 
terms of which Hyrcanus, who undoubtedly was a weak and 
indolent character, was to renounce the royal and high-priestly 
rank, and to resign both to his brother Aristobulus. In 
return, he was to be left in the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
revenues.? 

By all this the state of affairs had been by no means im- 
proved. For now the Idumean Antipater or Antipas, the 
father of him who was afterwards King Herod, joined in the 
game” His father, who was also called Antipater, had by 


? Josephus, Antig. xiv. 1. 2 ; Vars of the J'ews, i. 6. 1.—According to 
Antiq. xv. 6. 4, the reign of Hyrcanus lasted for three months.—Grätz, ii. 
154; Holtzmann, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 212 ; and Derenbourg, p. 
113, are wrong in assuming that Hyrcanus retained the rank of high 
priest. That this was not the case follows from Antiq. xiv. 1. 2 (œbrov ds 
Lay drpaymôvu:), and is expressly stated in Antig. xv. 3. 1 and xx. 10. 

3 In regard to the descent of the family, the most contradictory reports 
have come down to us. According to Nicolas of Damascus in Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 1. 8, Antipater is said to be a descendant of the first Jews who 
returned from Babylon. Since this statement is in contradiction to all 
other early documents, Josephus is certainly right in treating it as a piece 
of flattery to Ierod on the part of Nicolas of Damasens (L.c. : rœdræ de? Aéye 
xapiËcuevos Howôy). According to Josephus, Antipater was an Idumean 
of an honourable family (Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 2 : yévos d 4 Idougaæios, 
rooyévur Te Évexæ mai mhobrov xai rÿs dnnns loxvos TpurTevur Tod Ébvous). 
Justin Martyr gives it as a report current among the Jews that he was 
an Ascalonite (Dialogue with Trypho, c. 52: “Hpodnr ‘Acxæhovirnv 
syovévaæs). And that statement also occurs in Julius Africanus in the 
more definite shape, that Antipater’s father, Herod, had been a temple 
attendant of Apollo at Ascalon, and that Antipater, as à boy, had been 
carried off by the Idumeans when they robbed the temple of Apollo, and 
thus grew up among the Idumean robbers as one of themselves (Julius 
Africanus, Æpist. ad Aristidem, in Eusebius ist. Eccles. i. 7. 11 ; compare 
i. 6. 2-3 ; also in the Chronicle of Julius Africanus, cited by Syncellus, ed. 
Dindorf, i. 561). The following copy these stories from Julius Africanus : 
Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 130, ii. 134, 138 ; Chronicon paschale, 
ed. Dindorf, i. 351, 358; Sulpicius Severus, ii. 26 ; Epiphanius, Haer. 
xx. 1, and other Christian writers. Josephus and Julius Africanus are 
fundamentally agreed as to his Idumean extraction ; only that it was ac- 
cording to Josephus a distinguished one, according to Julius Africanus a 
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Alexander Januäus been appointed governor, orparmyes, of 
Idumea, and his son had now, as it seems, stepped into his 
place. But the younger Antipater saw clearly that he could 
assert his position much better under the government of the 
weak and unmanly Hyrcanus, than under the warlike and 
active Aristobulus. He therefore set all plans in motion for 
overturning Aristobulus and restoring again Hyrcanus to the 
head of affairs. First of all, he managed to win to himself 
adherents from the most distinguished of the Jews, represent- 
ing to them that Aristobulus, against all right and fairplay, had 
seized upon the throne, while Hyrcanus was the legitimate ruler. 
Then he turned to Hyrcanus, made it appear to him that his 
life was in danger so long as Aristobulus held the reins of 
government, and that at once, for his own sake, he must seek 
his overthrow. The indolent and easy-minded Hyrcanus at 
first gave him no hearing. But at last Antipater’s endeavours 
were successful. He had also secured the confederacy of the 
Arabian prince Aretas, who promised that if Hyreanus fled 
to him, he should receive him as a friend. Now at length 
Hyrcanus was induced to listen to the representations of 


mean one,—he distinctly emphasizes his poverty. Josephus calls Anti- 
pater’s father also Antipater ; Julius Africanus calls him Herod. In 
favour of his Ascalon descent are certain allusions of Herod to that city ; 
see Div. ii. vol. i. p.76. It is further well deserving remark that the names 
of Antipater and Herod were once to be met with in Ascalon. An 
Antipatros of Ascalon figures on à tombstone at Athens, Corpus Inscript. 
Serit. t. i. n. 115 ; a Herod of Ascalon on a tombstone at Putcoli, Corpus 
Jascript. Lat. t. x. n. 1746. But for the rest, the story told by Julius 
Africanus reveals such bitter hatred, that we can scarcely get rid of the 
suspicion of Jewish or Christian prejudice. As Julius Africanus refers 
in support of the story to the ovyevei; of Jesus Christ (Euschius, Hist. 
Éccles. i. 7. 11: rod oùv aurpos oi xard ouprx avyryeveis . . . Tæprôocuu 
sai TædrTæ ; Compare i. 7. 14: oi possonuévor d:aTéauvor xæRoUEvos di Tv 
Tpôs TÔ cwrépioy yévos auvéQriuv), it would seem to be derived from a 
Christian source. Stark in his Gaza und die philistäische Küste, p. 535 f., 
and Gelzer in his Julius Africanus, i. 258-261, strongly support its credi- 
bility. Compare also generally, Ewald, History of Israel, v. 397 ; Keïm in 
Schenkels Bibellericon, iii. 27. 
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Antipater. Ân company with him, he fled by night from 
Jerusalem, and betook himself to Petra, the capital of Aretas. 
To him he gave the promise that, after he had won again the 
soverelignty, he would restore to him the twelve cities which 
Alexander Jannäus had taken from the Arabians ; while Aretas, 
on the other hand, undertook to lend him his support in 
recovering the throne.’ 

In fulfilment of this promise Aretas went forth against 
Aristobulus with an army, and conquered him in a battle. In 
consequence of this victory a great part of the army of Aristo- 
bulus went over to Hyrcanus, and indeed the people as a 
whole attached themselves to their old king. Only a few 
remained faithful to Aristobulus, so that he was obliged to 
withdraw to the temple mount, where he was besiesed by 
Aretas and Hyrcanus. Of the period of this siege Josephus 
relates certain episodes which are highly characteristic of the 
Jewish picty of that time. On the side of Hyrcanus there 
was a certain Onias, who had attained unto a great reputation 
by having prayed to God for rain during a great drought, and 
having had his prayer immediately answered. They wished 
to make use of this man, or rather of the irresistible power of 
bis prayers, to secure the destruction of the besiesed. They 
conducted him into the camp, and insisted that he should 
solemnly invoke God’s curse upon Aristobulus and his 
adherents. But instead of doing so, Onias went forth into 
the middle of the camp and said : “O God, the King of the 
whole world, since those that stand now with me are Thy 
people, and those that are besieged are also Thy priests, I 
beseech Thee that Thou wilt neither hearken to the prayers of 
those against these, nor bring to effect what these pray against 
those.” But the people were so little in sympathy with this 


4 On Petra as the capital of the Nabatean empire, see Appendix II. at 
tlie close of the second volume. 
$ Josephus, Antig. xiv. 1. 3-4 ; Wars of the Jens, 1. G. 2. 
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spirié of brotherly love in Onias that they immediately stoned 
him to death. In connection therewith Josephus relates also 
another incident which places the besiegers in a by no means 
favourable light. The Passover festival came round) at 
which the priests who were among the followers of Aristo- 
bulus wished at any cost to offer the appointed sacrifices. 
But they had no animals for sacrifice, and they knew of no 
other way of procuring such but by obtaining them for 
payment from the people of Hyreanus. À thousand drachmas 
were demanded for the supply. The price was indeed prepos- 
terously extravagant. Yet, notwithstanding, the besiegcd 
consented to the terms, and passed out the money through an 
opening in the wall The besiesers, however, after accepting 
of the money, still kept the animals to themselves. For this 
wickedness, as Josephus thinks, retribution soon came upon 
them. À violent storm burst forth which destroyed all the 
fruits of the field, so that the modius of wheat cost eleven 
drachmas.° 

While this was going on, Pompey had meanwhile begun 
his victorious campaign in Asia He had conquered Mithri- 
dates in B.c. 66, and had in the same year received the 
voluntary submission of Tigranes. While he himself now 
pressed on farther into Asia, he sent Scaurus to Syria in B.C. 


6 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 2. 1. The story of the hearing of the prayer of 
Onias when he once prayed for rain is very vividly depicted in the 
Mishna, Taanith ii. 8 He is there called PÉTPTE in (55 meaning 


properly the “circle diviner,” because he prayed standing in a circle). 
Compare also Derenbourg, p. 112 sq. 

7 It must have been the Passover of the year 8.0. 65, for immediately 
afterwards Seaurus arrived in Judea. 

8 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 2. 2.— Compare the rabbinical traditions in 
Derenbourg, p. 113 sq. 

9 On the war of lompey in Asia, 8.c. 66-62, compare Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenicr, iii. 174-180 (ad ann. 66-62). E. W. Fischer, Rôm. Zoittafeln, 
pp. 212-220, 226 f. Mommesen, Æômische Geschichte, 5 Auf. iii. 113-154, 
Peter, Geschichte Rom's (2 Aufl.), ii. 161-168. 
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65% When that general arrived at Damascus he heard of 
the war between the brothers in Judea, and pushed forward 
without delay to see how he might turn to account this strife 
between the rival princes. He had scarcely reached Judea 
when ambassadors presented themselves before hihn, both from 
Aristobulus and from Hyrcanus. They both sought his 
favour and support. Aristobulus offered him in return four 
hundred talents; and Hyrcanus could not be behind, and so 
promised the same sum. But Scaurus trusted Aristobulus 
rather because he was in a better position to fulfil his engage- 
ment, and 50 decided to take his side. He ordered Aretas to 
withdraw if he did not wish to be declared an enemy of the 
Romans. Aretas did not venture to show opposition. He 
therefore raised the siege, and thereupon Scaurus returned to 
Damascus. But Aristobulus pursued Aretas on his way 
homeward, and inflicted upon him a erushing defeat.” 

But the Roman favour which Aristobulus had so exerted 
himself to secure, under the protection of which he believed 
himself to be safe, soon proved fatal to his wellbeing and 
that of his country. He himself left no stone unturned in 
order to win the goodwill of Pompey as well as of Scaurus. 
He sent Pompey a costly present, a skilfully wrought golden 
vine worth five hundred talents, which Strabo found still on 
view at Rome in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.* But all 
this could not save Aristobulus, whenever Pompey found it to 


10 Clinton, Fusti IHellenici, 1. 345, note. 

11 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 2. 3; IWars of the J'ews, 1. 6. 2-3. 

12 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 3 1. The words: rodro prévros ro dopoy iorop4- 
xapey ral Yueïs dyaxeiuevos ëv  Poum x.r.n., are not the words of Josephus, 
but belong to the quotation from Strabo, as the rest of the context shows. 
The value of the vine is once again given which Josephus had himself 
stated before. Josephus might indeed himself have seen it on his first 
visit to Rome in 4.p. 64 or 65. But in that case he would not have failed 
to mention that this was before the great fire. For in À.p. 69 the Capitol 
was burnt down (Tacitus, Hist. iii. 71-72; Suetonius, Püitell. 15; Dio 
Cassius, Ixv. 17). 
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be for his advantage to withdraw his favour and take the side 
of Hyrcanus. In the spring of 8.c. 63, Pompey proceeded 
from his winter quarters into Syria, * subdued the greater and 
smaller princes in the Lebanon, * and advanced by way of 
Heliopolis and Chalcis upon Damascus.# There he was met 
at one and the same time by representatives of three Jewish 
parties. Not only did Aristobulus and Hyreanus appear, but 
the Jewish people also sent an embassy. Hyrcanus com- 
plained that Aristobulus, in defiance of all law, had violently 
assumed the government; Aristobulus justified his conduct 
by pointing out the incapacity of Hyrcanus. But the people 
wished to have nothing to do with either, asked for the 
abolition of the monarchy and the restoration of the old 
theocratic constitution of the priests.® Pompey heard then, 
but cautiously deferred any decision, and declared that he 
would put all things in order when he had accomplished his 


18 Aceording to Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 7, Pompey passed the winter in 
the town of Aspis, the situation of which is not known. 

188 Among the subdued princes, Josephus mentions in Antiq. xiv. 8. 2, 
a Jew, Silas, as tyrant of Lysias. Baechius Judaeus is probably another 
petty prince of sunilar kind, whose overthrow is commemorated on a 
medal of A. Plautius, edile in B.c. 54 Sce Reinach, Actes et conférences 
de la societé des études juives, 1887, p. excvi. sq. ; Les Monnaies juives, p. 
28 sq. Forthe coins, see also Babelon, Monnaies de lu république romaine, 
t. ii. 1886, p. 324 sq. The theory of the Duc de Luynes, that Bacchius 1s 
the Hebrew name of Aristobulus IT. (Revue numismatique, 1858, p. 384), 
is absolutely impossible. Reinach thinks he might rather be identified 
With that Dionysius of Tripoli mentioned by Josephus in Antig. xiv. 3. 2. 

14 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 3. 2. The order of march here given is an 
absurdity. Pella is either an interpolation, as Hitzig, p. 496, thinks, or à 
textual error for Abila, Still it is to be uoted that the golden vine of 
Aristobulus was first brought to Pompey in Damascus (Antig. xiv. 3. 1). 
Josephus indeed tells about it before he relates the previous march of 
Pompey by Heliopolis and Chaleis to Damaseus, which would naturallv 
make it seem as if Pompey had gone twice to Damascus, in B.c. 64 and 
B.C. 63. But evidently the affair is to explained thus: that Josephns 
derived the story of the golden vine from another source, and did not 
place it in quite the right setting in relation to the main narrative. 
Compare Niese, Termes, Bd. xi. 1876, p. 471. 

M losephus, Antig. xiv. 3. 2 Diodorus, xl. nd ed., Muller. 
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contemplated expedition against the Nabateans. Till then 
all parties were to maintain the peace.} 

Aristobulus, however, was by no means satisfied with this 
arrangement, and betrayed his discontent by suddenly quitting 
Dium, whither he had accompanied Pompey on his expedition 
against the Nabateans.”  Pompey grew suspicious, postponed 
his campaign against the Nabateans, and marched immediately 
against Aristobulus. He passed by Pella and crossed the 
Jordan near Scythopolis, and at Corea entered the territory 
of Judea proper. * ‘Thence he sent messengers to Alexan- 
drium, to which Aristobulus had filed, and ordered him to 
surrender the fortress. After long delay and manifold 
negotiations, Aristobulus did this, but at the same time went 
to Jerusalem in order that he might there prepare for 
resistance.”  Pompey pursued him through Jericho, and soon 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. But now 
Aristobulus lost heart He betook himself to the camp of 
Pompey, gave him further presents, and promised to surrender 
to him the eity if Pompey would suspend hostilities. Pompey 
was satisfied with this, and sent his general Gabinius to take 
possession of the eity, while he retained Aristobulus in the 
camp. But Gabinius returned without having obtained his 
objeet, for the people in the city had shut the gates against 


15 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 3. 3. 

17 On the situation of Dium, see Div. ii. vol. i p. 115. On the 
route of the march of Pompey generally, Menke’s Bibelatlas, Sheet iv. 

1$ On the situation of Corea, see Gildemeister, Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palüstina- Vereins, iv. 1881, p. 245 f. Also Grätzs criticism of this in 
Monatschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des J'udenthums, 1882, pp. 
14—17. Gildemeister rightly identifies it with the Karawa of to-day in 
Wadi Fariain the valley of the Jordan, scarcely two hours journey north 
from Mount Sartaba. The neighbouring fortress of Alexandrinm must 
therefore just have been Mount Sartaba. Pompey thus marched from 
Seythopolis, in the Jordan valley, directly south to Jericho. In this way 
the marking of the route of march in Menke’s Bibelatlas, resting on the 
older hypothesis, is to be vindicated as quite correct. 

1% Josephus, Antig. xiv. 3. 3-4 ; Wars of the J'ew:, 1. 6, 4-5. 
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him. Pompey was so enraged at this that he put Aristobulus 
in prison, and immediately advanced against the city.* In 
Jerusalem opinions were now divided. The adherents of 
Aristobulus had no wish for peace, and resolved to defend 
themselves to the utmost. The adherents of Hyreanus, on 
the other hand, regarded Pompey as their confederate, and 
wished to open the gates to him. The latter were in the 
majority, and succeeded in carrying out their purpose. The 
city was surrendered to Pompey, who sent in his lesate Piso, 
and without drawing sword took possession of it. But the 
war faction gathered together on the temple mount and there 
prepared themselves for resistance.* 

The temple mount was then, as afterwards, the strongest 
point in Jerusalem. It presented to the east and the south a 
sheer precipice. Also on the west it was separated from the 
city by a deep ravine. Only on the north was there a 
sradual slope; but even there approach was made almost 
impossible by the construction of strong fortifications. In 
this fortress, well-nigh impregnable, the adherents of Aristo- 
bulus had now taken refuse, and Pompey, whether he would 
or not, had to engage upon a regular siege. It was quite 
evident from the nature of the ground that the north side 
must be the point of attack. A rampart was tlirown up, and 
on it were placed the great battering-rams and engines of war 
which they had brought with them from Tyre. For a long 
time the powerful walls withstood the shock of their blows. 
At lensth, after a three months siege, a breach was made in 
the wall. A son of the dictator Sulla was the first to make 
way through it with his troops Others quickly followed. 
Then began a frightful massacre. The priests, who were then 
engased offering sacrifice, would not desist froin the execution 


20 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 1 ; Wars of the Jens, i. G. G-%. 1. Pompey’s 
camp is also referred to in W'ars of the J'ews, v. 12. 2. 

21 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4. 2 ; Hars of the Jeuws, à. T7. 2. 
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of their office, and were hewn down at the altar. No less 
than 12,000 Jews are said to have lost their lives in this 
general butchery. It was towards the close of autumn of the 
year B.C. 63, under Cicero’s consulship, according to Josephus 
on the very day of atonement, according to Dio Cassius on a 
Sabbath, that this holy city bowed its head before the Roman 
commander. 

Pompey himself forced his way into the Most Holy Place, 
into which only the feet of the high priest had ever before 
entered. But he left the treasures and precious things of 
the temple untonched, and also took care that the service 
of God should be continued without interruption. On the 
besieged he passed a severe sentence. Those who had 
promoted the war were beheaded ; the city and the country 


2 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4 2-4; Wars of the J'ews, i 7. 3-5. Dio 
Cassius, xxxvii. 16. In general matters, also Strabo, xvi. 2. 40, p. 762 sq. 
Livy, Epitome, 102 Tacitus, Hist. v. 9. Appian, Syr. 50; Mithr- 
dates, 106. The day of atonement : 7x Täs vnorsius quioæ, Antiq. xiv. 
4 3 The Sabbath: és 77 roù Kodvou quépæ, Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 16. 
Compare Strabo, L.c. The day of atonement falls upon the 10th Tishri, 
or October. That Josephus means this by the term “Fast day,” is 
rendered quite certain when we consider the use of the word among the 
Jews. See Acts of Apostles, xxvii. 9. Josephus, Antig. xvii. 6.4. Philo, 
Vita Mosis, lib. ii. $ 4 ; de victimis, $ 3; de septenarto, $ 23 [the principal 
passage]; legat. ad Cajum, $ 39 (ed. Mangey, ii. 138, 239, 296, 591). 
Mishna, Menachoth x1. fin.—The third month, rspi rpiros mivu, Antiq. XIV. 
4. 3, is not the third month of the year, either Jewish or Greek, but the 
third month of the siege, as Josephus expressly says, Wars of the J'ews, 1. 
7. 4: rpire ap pnvi ras monooxixs ; Wars of the Jews, v. 9. 4: rproi où 
gnsi morcondévres. Herzfeld in Frankel’s Monatschrift für Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1855, pp. 109-115, conjectures that the 
statement abont the day of atonement rests on an error of Josephus, who 
found in his Gentile documents that the conquest took place on a fast 
day, which, however, according to the intention of the original writer, 
did not mean the day of atonement, but the Sabhath, according to a 
mistaken idea widely spread in the Graeco-Roman world that the Jews 
fasted on the Sabbath. See, for example, Suetonins, Augustus, 76. This 
is at least possible ; and it has also a certain air of probability, from the 
fact that Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 3, cites among his authorities Strabo, 
who, in his description of the world, xvi. 2. 40, p. 763, says in regard tu 
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were made tributary (T9 ywpa Kai rois ‘Iepoooltuois émi- 
Tarte opor)* The boundaries of the Jewish territories 
were greatly curtailed. All the coast towns from Raphia to 
Dora were taken from the Jews; and also all non-Jewish 
towns on the east of the Jordan, such as Hippos, Gadara, 
Pella, Dium, and others ; also Scythopolis and Samaria, witl 
the regions around them. All these towns were immediately 
put under the rule of the governor of the newly-formed 
Roman province of Syria.*# The contracted Jewish territory 
was given over to Hyrcanus II, who was recognised as high 
priest, without the title of king 


the conquest of Jerusalem : xærsnæSero (soil. IToursros) à ds Quar, rnoñaus 
Th Ts vuorelaes puiouv, Yrixæ dreixovro oi ’Toudæior rœvrûs éoyov. Here we 
have, in fact, the Sabbath fast day. The statement of Josephus may thus 
be quite satisfactorily explained. But in any case it must be maintained 
that the conquest occurred late in autumn. For the long series of events 
which took place between the advance of Pompey in the spring of B.c. 63 
(Antig. xiv. 3. 2) and the conquest of the city in the middle of spring, 
could not possibly have been accomplished within so short a space of 
time. It is therefore plainly impossible that the conquest should have 
occurred in June, as Grätz, iii. 162, and Hitzis, ii. 498 f., suppose, and 
they have been led into this mistake in consequence of thcir erroncous 
interpretation of the phrase ‘the third month.” 

23 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4. 4 ; [Wars of the J'ews, i. 7. 6.—Compare Cicero, 
Pro Flacco, 67 : On. Pompeius captis Hierosolymis victor ex illo fano nihil 
attiqit. 

21 Compare on these cities and their condition under the Romans, $ 23, 
L Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 57-149. The list in Joscphus, Antig. xiv. 4. 4 ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. T. 7, is not complete. Ile mentions only the most 
important. Undoubtedly not only did all the coast towns lose their frec- 
dom, but also all those towns on the east of the Jordan which afterwards 
formed the so-called Decapolis. For in almost all the towns of Decapolis 
coins have been found upon which the Pompeian era is used. Compare 
the works of Noris, Belley, Eckhel, Mionnet, de Sauley, referred to in 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 57. Pompey was therefore the founder of Decapolis. 
All the towns belonging to it, as well as Samaria and all the coast towns, 
owed to Pompey the restoration of their freedom as communes, of which 
they had previously been deprived by the Jews. 

25 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 4; Wars of the Jews, i. 7. 6-7. Compare 
Antig. xx. 10: ro di ‘Yoxavÿ munir Tiv doyitpusvrnr dmodob; Thv puy TOÙ 
Eloous rpoaraaiay irirone, diadnuaæ dE Gopsiy ÉxUR VIEN. 
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After Pompey had made these arrangements for the 
government of Palestine, he sent Scaurus back as governor of 
Syria, while he himself hasted away again to Asia Minor, and 
first of all to Cilicia He took Aristobulus along with him 
as à prisoner of war. le had with him also his two daughters 
and his sons Alexander and Antigonus, the former of whom 
contrived almost immediately to make his escape When, 
in B.C. 01, Pompey celebrated his triumph in Rome with great 
magnificence and display, the Jewish priest-king, the descen- 
dant of the Maccabees, was made to march in front of the 
conqueror’s chariot” Besides Aristobulus and his family, 
Pompey also had with him a great number of Jewish prisoners, 
who, at a later period being set at liberty, formed the original 
stock of the Jewish community at Rome, which quickly rose 
to a position of importance.* 

With the institutions of Pompey the freedom of the Jewish 
people, after having existed for scarcely eighty years, if we 
reckon it as beginning in B.C. 142, was completely over- 
thrown. lompey, indeed, was acute enough to insist upon 
no essential change in the internal government of the country. 
He suffered the hierarchical constitution to remain intact, and 
gave the people as their high priest Hyrcanus IL, who was 
favoured by the Pharisees But the independence of the 
nation was at an end, and the Jewish high priest was a vassal 
of the Romans. This result, indeed, was inevitable from the 
moment the Romans set foot in Syria For their power was 
altogether of a different sort from that of the Seleucidae. 
And even the most powerful of the princes, and one most 
loved by the people, would have been utterly unable to with- 

26 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 5; Wars of the Jews, 1. 7. 7. 

27 Compare the description of the triumph in Plutarch, Pompeius, 45 ; 
Appian, Mithridates, 117. Appian conjectures wrongly that Aristobulus 
had been put to death after the triumph, for this did not take place until 


B.C. 49. See the following section. 
28 Compare Philo, De legatione ad Cujum, $ 23 (ed. Mangey, ii. 568). 
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stand the continued pressure of the superior forces of the 
Romans. But the work of conquest was made light to their 
Western assailants by the fact that the country was torn with 
internal strifes, and that the contending parties were so blind 
to their own interests as to seek protection and help from the 
strangers. There was no longer any trace left of that spirit 
which had led the people on to victory a hundred years 
before. 


SECOND PERIOD. 


FROM THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY POMPEY 
TO THE WAR OF HADRIAN. 


THE ROMAN-HERODIAN AGE, B.C. 63-A.D. 135. 


PALESTINE, if not immediately incorporated with the province 
of Syria, was at least placed under the supervision of the 
Roman governor of Syria. Throughout this period, therefore, 
even more than throughout the previous period, its history 
became mixed up with that of Syria, and therefore here again 
we shall require to prefix à summary sketch or brief survey of 
the history of that country. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN PROVINCE OF 
SYRIA, B.C. 65-A.D. 0. 


SOURCES. 
For the period of the Republic and the Civil Wars, 8.0. 65-30, the chief 
original sources are JosEpHus, Dio CAssIUS, APPIAN, CICERO, and 
PLUTARCE. 


For the period of the Empire, 8.0. 30-A.D. 70: Joseraus, Dio Cassivs, 
TACITUS, and SUETONIUS. 


LITERATURE. 


Nonrts, Cenotaphia Pisana Carr et Lucii Caesarum dissertationibus illustrata.\ 
Venetiis 1681.—A list of the governors of Syria from A.u. 707-822, or 
B.c. 47 to A.D. 69, is given in Dissertation üi. c. 16, pp. 267-335. 


1 The two Caesars are the sons of Agrippa and Julia, therefore grand- 
sons Of Augustus. The elder, Caius, died in À.D. 4 ; the younger, Lucius, 


in A.D. 2. 
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SCHÔrFLIN, Chronoloqia Romanorum Syriae praefectorum, cte., in Com- 
mentationes historicae et criticae, Basileae 1741, pp. 465-497.—Tt treats 
of the whole period of Pompey down to the Jewish war of Vespasian 
and Titus. 

SANCLEMENTE, De vulgaris aerae emendatione libri quatuor. Romae 1793, 
fol. —Sanclemente gives in lib. iii 3-4, pp. 330-349, à list of the 
governors of Syria from M. Titius under Augustus to Un. Piso under 
Tiberius. Consult especially lib. iv. 3-6, pp. 413-448, on Quirinius 
and his taxing. 

BorGnest, Sul preside della Siria al tempo della morte di NS. Gesk Cristo, 
1847 ; reprinted in Oeuvres complètes de Bartolomeo Borghesi, vol. v. 
1869, pp. 79-94. 

Zumpr, De Syria Romanorum provincia ab Cuesare Augusto ad T. Ves- 
pasianum, in Commentationes epigraphicae, Part ii. 1854, pp. 71-150. 
Compare also, Zumpt, Das Geburtsjahr Christi, 1869, pp. 20-89. 

GERLACH, Die rünischen Statthalter in Syrien und J'udüa von G9 vor Christo 
bis 69 nach Christo. Berlin 1865. 

MOMMSEN, De P. Sulyicii Quirinit titulo Tiburtino, in Res gestae divi 
Augusti, 2 Auf. 1883, pp. 161-182. 

MARQUARDT, Rômische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. i., 2 Auf. 1881, pp. 415-422, 
gives a short list of governors. 

RELLNER, Die rümischen Statthalter von Syrien und Judüa zur Zeit Christi 
und der Apostel (Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie, 1888, pp. 460-486).— 
Treats of the governors of Syria from B.c. 44 to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


On the organization and history of the province of Syria generally, sce 
Kuxx, Die stüdtische und bürgerliche Verfassung des rôm. Reichs, Bd. à. 
1865, pp. 161-201.— Marquardt, Lômische Staatsrenraltung, i., 2 Aufl. 
pp. 392-430.—Mommesen, Rômische G'eschichte, Bd. v. 1885, pp. 416-552. 
Compare also, Bormann, De Syriae provinciae Romanac partibus capita 
nonnulla.  Berol. 1865. 

On the constitution of the Roman provinces generally, sce Rein, art. 
Provineia in Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. vi. 142-155.—Kubhn, Die stüdtische 
und bürgerliche Verfassung des rümischen Reichs bis auf die Zeiten 
J'ustinians, 2 Bde. 1864-1865.—Marquardt, Rômische Staatsverwaltung, 
i., 2 Auf. 1881, pp. 497-567.—Compare also Mommsen, Rômisches 
Staatsrecht, ii. 1 (1887), pp. 590-832. 

In connection with the Roman, Jewish, and New Testament history, the 
history of the province of Syria is treated of in the comprehensive 
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work of Lewin, Fasti Sacri, London 1865. It embraces the period 
from 8.0. #0 to A.D. 70.—I[n the Index also under Syria there is 
given a list of the governors. 

The Roman bistory generally is treated of in the form of ehronological 
tables in : CLINTON, Fusti Hellenicr, vol. iii. ; Fasti Roman, vol. i— 
E. W. Fischer, Rômische Zeittafeln von Roms Gründung bis auf 
Augustus Tod, Altona 1846.—Compare also the well-known works of 
Mommsen, Rômische Geschichte, Bd. ïïi. (5 Aufl. 1869), from Sulla’s 
death to the battle of Thapsus, B.c. 78-46.—Peter, Geschichte Roms, 
Bd. ïi., 2 Aufl: 1866, Pd. iii. 1867, Bd. iii. 2, 1869, to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius in A.D. 180.—For the period of the Republic : 
Drumann, Geschichte Roms in seinem Ucbergange von der republik- 
anischen zur monarchischen Verfassung, oder Pompeius, Cüsar, Cicero 
und ihre Zeitgenossen, 6 Bde. 1834-1844 Ludwig Lange, Rômische 
Alterthièmer, Bd. ïi., 2 Auf. 1876, treats of the transition from the 
republic to the monarehy.—For the period of the Empire: Hôok, 
Rômische Geschichte vom Verfall der Republik bis zur Vollendung der 
Monarchie unter Constantin, Bd. i. in 3 Abtheil. 1841-1850 ; reaches 
only to the death of Nero. Schiller, Geschichte der rümischen Kaïser- 
zeit, Bd. i. in 2 Abtheïl. 1883, down to Diocletian ; Bd. ii. 1887, down 
to Thcodosius the Great. 


The Syrian history during this period falls naturally into 
two divisions, the one embracing the Period of the Republic, 
the other the Period of the Empire. 


I. TUE PERIOD OF THE DECAY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
B.C. 65—30. 


1. Syria under the predominating Influence of Pompey, 
B.C. 65-48. 


1. Aemilius Seaurus, 8.c. 65, 62. 


Sent by Pompey, he arrived at Damascus in B.c. 65, where 
previously Lollius and Metellus had been stationed (Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 2. 3; Wars of the Jews, i 6. 2; Clinton, Fast 
Helleniei, iù. 346). From B.c. 64 to B.c. 63 Pompey him- 
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self was in Syria He arrived there in BC. 64, during the 
consulship of L. Julius Caesar and C. Mareius Figulus (Dio 
Cassins, xxxvii 6). He passed the winter in Aspis (Dio 
Cassius, xxxvii. 7). Je took the city of Jerusalem in r.c. 63, 
and went in B.c. 62 to Italy (Clinton and Fischer, under the 
year BC. 62?) On his departure, Pompey left Sceaurus in 
Syria (Appian, Syr. 51; Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 5). This 
uovernor carried on to its close the campaign against the 
Arabian prince Aretas, contemplated by Pompey (Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 5. 1; Wars of the Jews,i. 8. 1). Reference is 
made to this on the coins bearing the inscription ex Aretus, 
ML Scaurus, Aed. eur., ex S. C. (Eckhel, Doctr. Num. v. 131; 
Babelon, Afonnaies de la république romaine, t. 1 1885, 
p. 120 sa.).—A decree of the Tyrians in honour of Scaurus 
is communicated by Renan in Mission de lhénicie, p. 533 sq. 
From Joppa Scaurus took with him the skeleton of the sea 
inonster to which Andromeda had been fastened (Pliny, 
[Historia Naturalis, 1x. 5. 11).—Compare, in reference to 
Scaurus generally, Drumann, Geschichte Roms, 1. 28-32; 
Pauly’s Zeal-Encyel. i. 1, 2 Aufl. pp. 372-374; Borghesi, 
Oeuvres, ii. 185 ff; Gaumitz, Leipziger Sludien zur class. 
Philolegie, Bd. ii. 1879, pp. 249-289, especially p. 259. 


Mareius Philippus, B.c. 61--60. 


According to Appian, Syr. 51, between Scaurus and 
Gabinius, Marcius Philippus and Lentulus Marcellinus were, 
for two years each, governors of Syria (rovûe uér ékarépo 
dueTys éTpihn xpovos), both with praetorian power.  Seeing 
that Gabinius arrived in Syria in the beginning of B.c. 57, we 
must assion to Marcius Philippus the years BC. 61-60, and 
to Lentulus Marcellinus the years n1.c. 59-58. Compare 
Clinton, ii. 346, against Noris, p. 223, and Schôpflin, p. 466, 
who give to both only the two years BC. 59-58. The 
correct statement is also given in: Lewin, Fusti Sacri, n. 101, 
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103 ; Godt, Quomodo provineiae Romanae per decennium bello 
civili Caesariano anteccdens administratae sint (Kiel 1876), 
pp. 7, 8. 


Lentulus Marcellinus, 8.c. 59-58, 


Compare what is said above. He too, like his predecessor, 
had still to carry on the war against the Arabians (Appian, 
Syr. 51). 


À. Gabinius, B.c. 57-55. 


On account of the constant disturbances caused in Syria 
by the Arabs, it was resolved in 8.0 58 to send thither 
immediately a proconsul (Appian, Syr. 51), and indeed first 
of all they sent A. Gabinius, one of the consuls of tlle year 
B.C. 58 (Plutarch, Cicero, c. 30), who therefore arrived in 
Syria in the beginning of B.c. 57.7— He used his power in an 
exceedingly oppressive and tyrannical manner (Dio Cassius, 
xxxix. 55, b6).  Cicero also speaks frequently of his bound- 
less rapacity. For example, it is declared in Pro Sestio, c. 43 : 
“ Gabinium haurire cotidie ex paratissimis atque opulentissimis 
Syriace qazis inumerabile pondus auri, bellum inferre quiescen- 
tibus, ut eorum veteres illibatasque divitias in profundissimum 
libidinum suarum gurgitem profundat” In De provineis 
consularibus, ©. 4: “Zn Syria imperatore illo nihil aliud 
[neque gestum] neque actum est nisi paeliones pecuniarum eum 
tyrannis, decisiones, direpliones, latrocinia, caedes.” —Gabinius 
was a favourite and an unswerving adherent of Pompey, and 
therefore when Pompey came into conflict with the senate he 
took the side of his patron, as he showed, for example, in his 


2 For the consuls and praetors went then to the province immediately 
after the expiry of their terms of office. This was first changed in B.c. 
52, when it was determined that five years must always elapse, Compare 
Marquardt, Rômische Staatsrerwaltung, 1. (2 Auf. 1881) p. 522. 
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Egyptian campaign. He had engaged, as early as B.c. 56° in 
an expedition against the Parthians, well fitted to serve the 
interests of the republic, when he received instructions from 
Pompey to reinstate King Ptolemy Auletes, who had been 
driven out of Alexandria by a popular revolt.  Ptolemy himself 
gave to this command the necessary stimulus by a present of 
10,000 talents. These two reasons moved Gabinius more 
powerfully than the contrary wishes of the senate, and the 
existing law which forbade the proconsul to overstep the 
limits of his province. He suspended his operations against 
the Parthians, pushed forward to Egypt, and conquered the 
Egyptian army. In this campaign young Marc Antony, the 
future triumvir, distinguished himself. King Ptolemy was 
restored to his throne in the beginning of the year B.c. 55 
(Dio Cassius, xxxix. 56—58 ; Cicero, in Pison. c. 21 ; Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 6. 2; Plutarch, Anfon. c. 3; Appian, Syr. 51: 
Fischer, Rôm. Zeittafeln, pp. 244, 247). He was therefore 
at Rome on this account, mainly at Cicero’s instigation, in 
B.C. 59, accused de magestate. The trial was aiready going 
on when he, in September B.c. 54, after the province had 
been meanwhile transferred to Crassus, arrived in Pome 
(Cicero, ad Quint. iii. 1. 5-7). His wealth and the influence 
of Pompey prevailed in securing for him a favourable judg- 
ment in this matter; but on account of his boundless 
oppressions he was sentenced to exile, although now Cicero 
himself, induced to do so by Pompey, pled on his behalf 
(Dio Cassius, xxxix. 59-63, cf. 55 ; Appian, Syr. 51 ; Cüv. ii. 
24; Cicero, ad Quint. fr. ii. 1-4; pro Rabirio Postumo, cc. 
8 and 12).— Compare on Gabinius generally, Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms, iii 40-62; Pauly's Zeal-Eneyelop. üi. 
pp. 565-571. 

# From this indication of the time we reach the conclusion that the 


reinstatement of Ptolemy took place in the beginning of B.c. 55, probably 
in March. Fischer, Rôüm. Zeittafeln, p. 247. 
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À. Licinius Crassus, B.c. 54-53. 


In the year B.c. 60, Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus had 
formed what is called the first Triumvirate. In 8.c. 56 this 
arrangement was renewed upon their meeting together at 
Luca. The result of this was that in Bc. 55 two of the 
triumvirs, Pompey and Crassus, obtained the rank of consuls. 
While they held the consulship, Pompey undertook the 
administration of Spain, Crassus that of Syria, to be entered 
upon by each in B.c. 55 (Dio Cassius, xxxix. 33-36 ; Livy, 
Epitome, 105 ; Plutarch, Pompeius, 52 ; Crassus, 15 ; Appian, 
Cüv. ii. 18). Crassus started from Rome and went to Syria 
in November B.Cc. 55, even before the expiry of his consul- 
ship (see Clinton, ad ann. B.c. 54; Fischer, Rôm. Zeittafeln, 
p. 250).{—In 8.0. 54 he fitted out an expedition against the 
Parthians, and pressed forward till he had crossed the Euphrates, 
but he then turned back and spent the winter in Syria In 
the spring of B.c. 53 he renewed his campaign, crossed the 
Enphrates at Zeugma, but suffered a serious defeat, and was 
obliged to withdraw to Carrae When he could not even 
here maintain his ground, he continued his retreat, and had 
reached as far as the Armenian mountain land when the 
Parthian general Surena offered him terms of peace on the 
condition that the Romans should confine themselves to the 
districts on the other side of the Euphrates. Crassus was 
obliged to agree to these terms; but when going to a confer- 
ence with Surena, accompanied by a small retinue, he was 
treacherously set upon by the Parthian troops and murdered 
in B.C. 53 (according to Ovid, Fast, vi. 465 : W. Idus Junias, or 
9th June; see Clinton and Fischer, ad ann. B.c. 53). Many 


4 He cannot, however, have entered Syria in the beginning of the 
year, since he sent forward a subordinate to take over the province from 
Gabinius, who was sent away unrecognised by Gabinius (Dio Cassius, 
xExix 60) 
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of his people were taken prisoners by the Parthians : part suc- 
ceeded in making their escape ; another part had even before 
this returned to Syria under the leadership of the quaestor 
Cassius Longinus (Dio Cassius, xl. 12-27; Plutarch, Crassus, 
17-31; Livy, Epitome, 106 ; Justin, xlii 4).—Compare on 
Crassus generally, Drumann, Gesehichte Roms, iv. 71-115, 
Pauly’s Zeal-Eneyclop. iv. 1064-1068. On the Parthian 
campaign, Gutschmid, Geschichte Trans und Seincr Nach- 
barländer (1888), pp. 87-93 ; and the literature referred to 
by Gutschmid, p. 171 f. 


C. Cassius Longinus, B.c. 53-51. 


After the death of Crassus the supreme command in Syria 
fell to Cassius Longinus. The Parthians now made inroads 
upon the Roman territory, pressed on in B.c. 51 as far as 
Antioch, but were fortunately again driven back by Cassius 
in autumn of BC. 51 (Dio Cassius, xl. 28-29; Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 7. 3; Livy, Epitomc, 108 ; Justin, xlii. 4; Cicero, 
a Atlicum,x. 20; ad Familiares, ii. 10; Philipp. xi. 14; 
Drumann, Geschichte Roms, ii 117 f.; Pauly’s Aeal-Encyclop. 
il. 194 ff On the chronolosy, see especially, Fischer, 
Zeittafeln, p. 260 £.).5 


M. Calpurnius Pibulus, 2.0. 51-50. 


Cassius Longinus was succecded by Pibulus (according to 
Cicero, ad Familiares, ii. 10 ; ad Atticum, v. 20 ; Dio Cassius, 
xl. 30). He is called Aevkios BüBos in Appian, Syr. 51. 
But from the testimony of Cicero, «ad Familiares, xii. 19, xv. 
1 and 3, and Livy, Æpitome, 108, and Caesar, Lell. Ci. ii. 
31,16 is put beyond dispute that he was M. Bibulus, the 


5 Cicero was then (August 8.c 51-July p.c. 50; compare Fischer, 
Zeittafeln, pp. 262, 299) proconsul of Cilicia, and boasted of having bad 
something to do with the expulsion of the Parthians (compare especially, 
ad Familiarcs, xv. 1-1). 
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colleague of Caesar in the consulship in B.c. 59.—He arrived 
in Syria in aubumn of the year B.c. 51 (Cicero, ad Atticum, 
v. 18 and 20).—He also had still trouble with the Parthians 
(compare Cicero, ad Familiares, xii. 19), but was able to rid 
himself of it in great measure by stirring up internal feuds 
among them. According to Dio Cassius, xl. 30, these civil 
conflicts took place as early as B.c. 51, during the consulship 
of M. Marcellus and Sulp. Rufus. Compare Cicero, ad Atticum, 
vi. 2, sub fin. : Parthi repente Bibulum semivivum reliquerunt. 
—Cicero, who at this same time administered the neighbouring 
province of Cilicia, in ad Atticum, vi. 1. 13, mentions Bibulus 
among those who in the administration of their province “valde 
honeste se gerunt”—-Compare also Fischer, Rôm. Zeittafeln, p. 
264f. On Bibulus generally, Drumann, Geschichte Roms, ii. 
97-105; Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. ii. 101 Ê. 


Vejento, B.c. 50-49, 


“ Bibulus de provincia deccssit, Vejentonem pracfecit.” So 
writes Cicero in the beginning of December BC. 50 (ad 


o 


Atlicum, NILS 5): 


Q. Metellus Scipio, 8.0. 49-48. 


When, during the first days of the year B.c. 49, the civil 
war between Caesar and Pompey broke out, the provinces had 
just been partitioned among the Pompeian party, and the 
province of Syria had been conferred on the father-in-law of 
Pompey, Q. Metellus Scipio, who had held the consulship in 
the year B.c. 52 (Caesar, Bell, Civ. Li 6; compare Cicero, ad 
Atticum, ix. 1).—Toward the end of B.c. 49 he withdrew 
from Syria two lesions for the support of Pompey, and 
wintered with them in the territory of Pergamum (Caesar, 
Bell, Civ. üi. 4 and 31). In the following year he proceeded 
to Macedonia, and joined Pompey shortly before the battle 
of Pharsalia (Caesar, Bell. Civ. ïii. 38, 78-82). In the battle 
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of Pharsalia he commanded the centre of lPompey’s army 
(Caesar, Bell. Civ. ni. 86). — Compare on Metellus Scipio 
generally, Drumann, Geschichte Roms, 11. 44-49 ; Dauly’'s Peal- 
ÆEncyclop. 1. 32-34. 


2. Syria during the Time of Cuesar, B.c. 47—44. 


Sextus Caesar, B.c. 47-46. 


Aîfter the battle of Pharsalia, 9th August B.c. 48, Caesar 
followed Pompey by sea to Ecypt, which he reached in the 
beginning of October, shortly after the assassination of 
Pompey, which had taken place on the 28th September. 
Contrary to expectation, he became involved in Egypt in a 
war with King Ptolemy, which detained him there for nine 
months (Appian, Cav. ïi. 90). Not till the end of June B.c. 
47 could he get away from Egypt, and then he went as 
speedily as possible (Dio Cassius, xli 47: Tdye molo® 
xpnoäuevos) through Syria to Asia Minor in order to make 
war upon Pharnaces, king of Pontus (Auct. de Bell. Alexandr. 
c. 33, 69 ff; Plutarch, Caesar, 49, 50 ; Suetonius, Caesar, 
35; Appian, Cv. ii. 91)$ Hitherto Syria, as it would 
seem, had been left very much to itself. Now for the first 
time, during his short visit to the province (according to 
Cicero, ad Atticum, xi. 20, Cacsar was at Antioch in the 
middle of July B.c. 47), Caesar organized the administration 
of Syria by setting up a relative of his own, Sextus Cacsar, 
as governor (Bell. Alexandr. c. 66 ; Dio Cassins, xlvii 26; 
compare Josephus, Antig. xiv. 9. 2).—Many cities of Syria 
then obtained from Caesar important privileges, and, in 

5 Caesar journeyed by sea from Egypt to Syria, and from Syria to 
Cilicia ; compare Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 3, 9. 1. Auct. de Lell. Alexantr. 
GG: eadem classe, qua venerat, proficiscitur in Ciliciam. In an earlier 
passage, Bell. Alerandr. 33: sic rebus omnibus confectis et collocatis ipse 


itinere terrestri profectus est in Syriam, the words itinere terrestri ought 
to be struck out. 
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consequence, began reckoning from a new era, the aera 
Cuesariana ; so, eg., Antioch, Gabala, Laodicea, Ptolemais 
(see Noris, Annus et epochae Syromacedonum, ed. Lips. pp. 
162 sqq., 270 sqq., 293 sqq., 424 sqq.; Eckhel, Docér. Num. 
Vet. ïï. 279 sqq., 313 sqq., 315 sqq., 423 sqq). Compare 
Dell, Alexandr. 65: commoratus fere in omnibus eivitatibus, 
quae majore sunt dignitate, praemia bene merttis el viritim cé 
publice tribuit.  Marquardt. Zümische Staatsverwaltung, i. 397. 


Caecilius Bassus, 8.0. 46. 


While Caesar in the spring of B.6. 46 had still to fight in 
Africa with the party of Pompey, a Pompeian, Caecilius 
Bassus, sought to secure to himself the governorship of 
Syria. He was indeed beaten by Sextus, but he succeeded in 
cetting the governor put out of the way by assassination, 
won over the soldiers to his side, and made himself master of 
Syria (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 26-27; Livy, Æpitome, 114; 
Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11. 1. Diverging in points of detail, 
Appian, Cüv. di. 77, iv. 58, with whom Drumann, Geschichte 
Roms, . 125-127, and Pauly’s Zeal-Eneyclop. ii 36 f, 
agree). 


C. Antistius Matus, B.c. 45. 


In opposition to Caecilius Bassus the party of Caesar was 
headed by Antistius Vetus. In autumn of the year B.c. 45 
he besiesged Bassus in Apamea, but could gain no decided 
advantage over him, because the Parthians brought assistance 
to Bassus (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 27. Compare Josephus, Anti. 
xiv. 11. 1. The date is given by Cicero, ad Aüticum, xiv. 
9. 3, and Dio Cassius, xlvii. 27, as di Tor yeuudva). 


L. Statius Aurcus, 8.c. 44. 


In order to put down Caecilius Bassus, Caesar sent, 
probably in the beginning of BG. 44 T. Statius Marcus to 
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Syria with three lesions.” He was supported by the governor 
of Bithynia, Q. Marcius Crispus, who also had three legions 
under his command... By both Bassus was again besieged in 
Apamea (Appian, Cüv. iii. 77, iv. 58 ; Dio Cassius, xlvii. 27; 
Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11. 1. Compare Strabo, xvi. p. 752). 


3. Syria under the Administration of Cassius, B.c. 44-42, 


C. Cassius Longinus, B.c. 44-42. 


Affairs took a new turn in consequence of the murder of 
Caesar on 15th March B.c. 44. Among the conspirators who 
accomplished that deed was, besides Brutus, the celebrated 
C. Cassius Longinus, the same man who, in the years B.c. 
53-51, had successfully defended Syria against the attack of 
the Parthians. He had been already nominated by Caesar 
as governor of Syria for the year B.c. 43 (Appian, Cüiv. ïi. 2, 
iv. 57). But after Caesar’s death Marc Antony contrived 16 
so that Syria was given to Dolabella, and another province, 
possibly Cyrene, to Cassius (Appian, Cüv. iii 7-8, iv. 57). 
Cassius, however, did not agree to these arrangements, but 
went to Syria as the province assigned to him by Cacsar. 
He arrived there in the end of the year 2c 44, before 
Dolabella had made his appearance (Appian, Cv. 11 24, 
iv. 58; Dio Cassius, xlvi. 21, 26).%— At the time of his 
arrival Caecilius Bassus was still under siege by Statius 
Murcus and Marcius Crispus in Apamea He succecded 

7 From Cicero, ad F'amiliares, xùi. 19, we learn that Caesar once nomi- 
nated Q. Cornificius as governor of Syria. Cicero writes to Cornificius as 
follows : Bellum, quod est in Syria, Syriamque provinciam tibi tributam 
esse a Caesare ex tuis lütteris cognovi. As the letter is not dated, it cannot 
be used as determining anything further as to the time. In any case, that 
seems to have been a plan that was never carried out. 

%a On the negotiations in regard to the provinces during the year B.c. 
44, see further details in Drumann, Geschichte l'oms, 1. 139-144, ii. 123 f. 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. à. 196 f. Lange, Rômische Alterthümer, ïii., 2 Auf. 
p. 498 ff. Krause, Appian als Quelle für die Zeit von der Verschwérung 

MINS PAVOL T. % 
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in winuing over to himself the two besieging generals, where- 
upon also the lesion of Bassus went over to him.  Cassius 
himself relates to Cicero that this occurred in March and 
May 8.c. 43 (Cicero, ad Familiares, xii. 11 and 12. Compare 
ad PBrutum, ü. 5; Philippic. xi. 12, 30 ; Appian, Cüv. ii. 78, 
iv. 59; Dio Cassius, xlvii 28 ; Josephus, Antig.-xiv. M2" 
Drumann, G'eschichte Roms, ü. 128).—Thus Cassius had con- 
siderable fighting power at his command® before Dolabella, 
who had meanwhile established himself in the interests of 
Marc Antony in Asia Minor, made his appearance in Syria in 
B.C. 43, and pressed forward as far as Laodicea, on the sea- 
coast south of Antioch (Appian, Cüv. üïi. 78, iv. 60; Dio 
Cassius, xlvii. 29-30) Cassius laid siege to him there 
(Cicero, ad Familiares, xii. 13-15), and compelled him to 
yield, whereupon Dolabella had his head struck off by a 
soldier of his bodyguard (Appian, Cv. iv. 60-62 ; Dio 
Cassius, xlvii 30; Drumann, Geschichte Roms, ii. 129 ff, 
514 ff; Wegehaupt, ?. Cornclius Dolabclla, 1880).—After 
the defeat of Dolabella, Cassius intended to turn to Ecypt, 
but instead of this was called by Brutus to Asia Minor 
in B.C. 42% He therefore left his nephew ! with a legion 


gegen Caesar bis zum Tode des Decimus Brutus, Th}. i. 1879, p. 12 ff. 
Schiller, Geschichte der rüm. Kuiserzeïit, 1. 22 ff. Otto Eduard Schmidt, 
Jahrbücher für class. Philologie, 13, Supplementband, 1884, pp. 700-712. 

8 Of the three above-named generals, Cassius had at their own wish 
dismissed Crispus and Bassus, but he retained in his service, with the 
retention of his former rank, Statius Mureus (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 28). 

9 Van der Chijs, de Herode M. p. 18, has rightly shown, in opposition 
to Fischer, Rômische Zeittafeln, p. 328, that Brutus’ call to Cassius was 
given, not in B.C. 43, but in B.c. 42, not till some time after Cicero’s death, 
which took place on 7th December 8.c. 43 (Plutarch, Brutus, 28), when 
already Octavian and Marc Antony had formed the plan of passing over 
to Greece (Appian, iv. 63). On the other hand, he is in error in making 
Cassius winter in Egypt in B.c. 43-42, since the opposite is proved from 
Appian, iv. 63 Hitzig, ii. 517, gives the right view. Compare also 
Mendelssohn in Ritschl's :icta Socictatis philol. Lips. iv. 1875, p. 251 sq. 

10 His name is unknown. In the battle at Philippi a nephew of 
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in Syria (Appian, Civ. iv. 63), met with Brutus at Smyrna, 
then undertook an expedition against Rhodes, again joined 
Brutus at Sardes, and then accompanied him to Macedonia, 
where, late in autumn of the year B.Cc. 42, at Philippi, the 
troops of the conspirators were defeated by Marc Antony 
and Octavian., Cassius, as well as his confederate Brutus, 
ended his life by his own hand (Appian, Civ. iv. 63-138 ; 
Dio Cassius, xlvii. 31-49 ; Plutarch, Prutus, 28-53). 


4. Syria under the Rule of Marc Antony, 8.0. 41-30. 


Decidius Saxa, B.c. 41-40. 


After the battle of Philippi, Octavian went to Italy, while 
Marc Antony procecded first of all to Greece and afterwards 
to Asia (Plutarch, Antonius, 23-24). On his march through 
Asia, Antony met for the first time, in B.c. 41, at Tarsus, 
Cleopatra, who managed so to fascinate him by her charms, 
that he followed her to Evcypt, where he spent the winter 
of BC. 41-40 in inactivity and self-indulgence (Plutarch, 
Antonius, 25-28). — During 8.c. 41, before he went to 
Egypt, he arranged the affairs of Syria, exacted on every 
hand an exorbitant tribute (Appian, Cüv. v. 7), and Jeft 
Decidius Saxa as governor (Dio Cassius, xlviii 24; Livy, 
Lpitomc, 127), 

In the spring of 2.0. 40, Antony left Esypt, and in the 
summer of the same year arrived in Italy, with the intention 
of engaging in conflict with Octavian; but after some 
unimportant skirmishing, he concluded with him at Brun- 
disium à treaty, according to which the provinces were to 
be partitioned between Octavian and Antony, in such a way 


Cassius fell, named L. Cassius (Appian, iv. 135). Perhaps this is the 
same as he who is referred to in the text, as Noris, Cenot. Pis. p. 280, 
conjectures. 

11 Where he already had served under Gabinius. Sec above, p. 331. 
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that the former should have the West and the latter the East 
(Appian, Car. v. 52-65; Dio Cassius, xlviii. 27-28. The 
dividing line was at Scodra, now called Scutari, in Illyria, 
Appian, v. 65). Antony remained for somewhere about a 
year in Italy, during which time he appointed several vassal 
kings, among whom was Herod,? and then went in autumn 
of B.C 39 to Athens (Appian, Cv. v. 75-76; Dio Cassius, 
xlvüi. 39), where, with several intervals of absence, he 
remained till the spring of B.c. 36 (Drumann, Geschichte Roms, 
i. 441 f, 447 f). 

At the time when Antony secured to himself from Octavian 
the rule over the East, a large portion of the eastern territory, 
the whole province of Syria, had been taken possession of by 
the Parthians. These had, in B.c. 42, just about the time 
when Cassius left Syria (Appian, Civ. iv. 63), been invited 
by Cassius to join a league against Octavian and Antony. 
But nothing came of that plan then, for the whole programme 
fell through at Philippi, and the negotiations that had been 
for a long while under consideration were brought to an 
end. But Labienus, the chief of the embassy, remained at 
the Partlrian court, and succeeded by his persistent represen- 
tations in persuading King Orodes at length to make an 
inroad upon the Roman territory. As early perhaps as the 
autumn of B.c. 41, at latest in the spring of B.c. 40, a great 
Parthian army, under the command of Labienus and Pacorus, 
the son of King Orodes, invaded Syria, and attacked Decidius 
Saxa, who fell in the battle. He then conquered all Syria, 
Phoenicia (with the exception only of Tyre), and Palestine, 

12 Appian, Civ. v. 75: Jorn dé œy nai Bainéus, oûs doxsmæneusv, ëmi Qpors 
dpa Terurymévors, Ilévreu péy Aupeioy Tôv Daœpraxous rod Mibpidarou, ’Idou- 
paiuy dÈ rai Sapmapior Hoéôdnr, ‘Audyray à Ilorddy, xal IloAéuovx 
mépous Kiuxiags, nai répous às Érepæ Eôvn. Also some appointments of later 
times (B8.c. 35) in Dio Cassius, xlix. 32. Compare Plutarch, Antonius, 
36: mennoïs éçapibero rerpapxias xal Bucinsios Era peydnur, idiwraus oùas, 
ToAAOD Ÿ dPnpsiro Baoineing. 
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and finally pressed on to Asia Minor, and even went as far as 
the Ionian coast (Dio Cassius, xlviti. 24-26 ; Appian, Syr. 51; 
Civ. v. 65; Plutarch, Antonius, 30 ; Livy, Epitome, 127) — 
On the chronology, see especially, Bürcklein, Quellen und 
Chronologie der rômiseh-parthenischen Feldzüge in den Jahren 
713-718 d. St (Leipziger Düissertat. 1879) pp. 49-51. 
Generally, Gutsehmid, Geschichte Trans und sciner Nachbur- 
länder (Tüb. 1888), p. 93 ff, and the literature there referred 
to by Gutschmid. 


P, Ventidius, 8.c. 39-38. 


Toward the end of the year B.c. 40, according to Bürck- 
lein, or, according to the usual reckoning, in B.c. 39, Antony 
sent P. Ventidius with an army to Asia This general, in 
B.C. 39, drove Labienus back to Taurus, and defeated him 
there in a decisive battle.  Labienus was himself taken 
prisoner and put to death. Ventidins then overran Cilicia, 
gained a victory over Pharnapates, à general under Pacorus, 
at Amanus, the mountain boundary between Cilicia an 
Syria, and took possession now without difficulty of Syria 
and Palestine (Dio Cassius, xlviii 39-41; Livy, Æpitome, 
127; Plutarch, Antontius, 33).‘—In 8.c. 28 the Parthians 
made a new invasion, but suffered a complete defeat in the 
district of Cyrrestic at the hands of Ventidius. Pacorus was 
slain in the battle, on the same day on which Crassus had 
fallen fifteen years before. This gives as the date of the 
battle V. Idus Junias, or Jth June (Dio Cassius, xlix. 19-20; 
Livy, £pitome, 128 ; Plutarch, Antonius, 34. Compare also 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 21: év Tÿ adrÿ muépa ékarépou Toû tous 
äpporepa ouvnvéxôm)—Ventidius now went forth against 
Antiochus of Comagene. While he laid siege to his enemy 
in Samosata, Antony himself arrived, dismissed Ventidius, 


13 That all this happened during the year B.c. 39, is distinctly stated in 
Dio Cassius, xlviii. 43, anit. 
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and continued the siege, But he met with little success, 
was satisfied with an apparent submission on the part of 
Antiochus, and went back to Athens, leaving C. Sosins 
governor in Syria (Dio Cassius, xlix. 20-22; Plutarch, 
Antontius, 34).—On the chronology, see Bürcklein, Quellen 
und Chronologie des rôm. parth. Feldzüge, pp. 51-61. 


C. Sosius, 8.c. 38-37. 


Sosius completed the subjugation of Syria by conquering 
the Jewish king Antigonus, the confederate of the Parthians, 
and taking Jerusalem. He then set up Herod as king, who 
had been nominated before by Antony. Dio Cassius, xlix. 
22, assigns this to B.c. 38, under the consulship of Ap. 
Claudius Pulcher, and C. Norbanus Flaccus. But compare 
what is said under $ 14. 

In the year 8.c. 36 Antony himself again appeared in the 
East. Wishing to deal a decisive blow at the Parthians, he 
advanced against them with a great force, but accomplished 
nothing, and was obliged, after the beginning of the winter, 
to retire again with heavy losses (compare Gutschmid, 
Ceschichte Trans, pp. 97—-101).—But before he went forth 
against the Parthians, in the spring of B.C. 36, he had again 
inet with Cleopatra in Syria And after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition, he gave himself up in Leuke 
Kome, between Sidon and Berytus, to the usual luxurious 
indulgences in her company (Dio Cassins, xlix. 23-31; 
Plutarch, Antonius, 36—51).—He then followed her, before 
the end of the year B.c. 36 (Fischer, Rôüm. Zeittafeln, p. 
358 f.), to Egypt, and remained there till B8.c. 33, abandonimg 
himself to unbounded revels and pleasures, which were 
interrupted only by two short campaigns against Armenia in 
B.C. 34 and 8.0 33 (Dio Cassius, xlix. 33, 39-41, 44; 
Plutarch, Antonius, 52-53; Drumann, Geschichte Roms, i. 
461-467; Pauly’s Real-Encyclop. i. 1, 2 Aufl. p 1178). 
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During this period and that immediately following, down 
to the battle of Actium, only two governors of Syria are 
known to us. 


L. Munacius Plancus, 8.c. 35. 

In 8.c. 35, while L. Cornificius and Sextus Pompeius were 
consuls (Dio Cassius, xlix. 18), Sextus Pompeius, who after 
his defeat by Octavian had fled to Asia Minor, was there 
put to death. Appian, Cüv. v. 144, says that ït is un- 
certain whether the order for his execution was given by 
Antony himself or by Plancus the governor of Syria (eiol 
® où IIAäykov, oùk ’AvrTwmov Aéyovoiv émioTeihat, àpyovTa 
Zvplas). We see from this incidental statement that at 
this time L. Munäcius Plancus was governor of Syria He 
was one of the most trusty friends of Antony, but went over 
to the side of Octavian before the outbreak of the war 
between that prince and Antony in BC 32 (Dio Cassius, 
1. 3)—Compare also generally, Drumann, Geschichte Zoms, 
iv. 207-213; Pauly's Real-Encyclop. v. 204-208 ; Borghesi, 
Ocuvres, ü. 83 ff. 


L. Calpurnius Bibulus, 8.c. 32-31 (?). 


Appian, Cv. iv. 38, makes a passing reference to L. 
Bibulus among the conspirators who subsequently effected a 
reconciliation with Octavian and Antony. “But Bibulus 
reconciled himself [with Antony and Octavian] at the same 
time as Messala, and served under Antony as the com- 
mander of a ship, and was often employed in negotiations 
for peace between Antony and Octavian, and was appointed 
by Antony governor of Syria, and died while he held the 


office of governor”* Since Bibulus is here said to have 


14 B/Bovros D lorsicuro dua To Mssoaha, al Evauapyxmer ‘Avrwyis, 
danhaæycs Te ronñdxis 'Avruviw xai Kaicæpi Ës AD GAoU: Ercplueuss, x xl 
orpærnyès dmedeixn Svuplas ür ‘Avruviov, al orparnyüy ET 
adrTAc aTébarsy. 
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died during his governorship, but was, according to the 
evidence of the coins, alive at least in B.c. 33 (Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms, ü. 106), Noris, Cenot. Pison. p. 286 ; Schôp- 
flin, p. 477, and others correctly place his term as governor 
in the period of the wars between Antony and Octavian. 
Compare also Drumann, Geschichte Koms, di. 105 f.; Borghesi, 
Ocuvres, 1. 92 ff.; Lewin, F'aséi sacri, n. 581. The coins in 
Babelon, Monnaies de la république romaine, t. L 1885, p. 
304 sq. 

Antony was meanwhile becoming more and more enslaved 
by the caresses of Cleopatra. He had allowed himself to be 
persuaded to promise Roman provinces to her and to her 
children. Thus Cleopatra obtained, among others, Coele- 
Syria, Phoenicia as far as Eleutherus, with the exception of 
Tyre and $Sidon, portions of Judea and Arabia, which were 
taken away from their kings Herod and Malchus, and, finally, 
a part of Iturea, the king of which, Lysanias, had been slain 
(Josephus, Antig. xv. 8. 8, 4 1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 
5; Dio Cassius, xlix. 32; Plutarch, Antonius, 36. On the 
tine at which these donations were made, see below at $ 15). 
Cleopatra’s son, Ptolemy, whom she had borne to Antony, 
at a somewhat later period obtained Syria as far as the 
Euphrates and Phoenicia, while Coele-Syria continued the 
portion of his mother (so Plutarch, Antonius, 54; compare 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 41). See generally, Mommsen, Res gestae 
divi Augusti, 2 Aufl. p. 118.—These donations were not 
indeed confirmed by the senate (Dio Cassius, xlix. 41). And 
the glory of Antony soon came to an end. After the last 
Armenian campaign of B.C. 33 he went to Greece. While 
he was there in B.c. 32 the war between him and Octavian 
broke out, and in the following year, by the battle of Actium 
of 2nd September B.c. 31, the power of Antony was finally 
and completely overthrown. 
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II. THE PERIOD OF THE EMPIRE, B.c. 30-A.b. 70. 
1. Octavianus Augustus, B.C. 30—19/} August AD. 14. 


Q. Didius, B.c. 30. 


After the battle of Actium, Antony fled to Egypt. 
Octavian pursued him, but was obliged, on account of the 
unfavourable season, to pass the winter in Samos (Suetonius, 
Augustus, 17). It was not until the year B.c. 30 that he 
made a land journey through Asia and Syria (Asiae Syriacque 
cireuitu Aegyptum petit, Suetonius, Augustus, 17) to Egypt, 
where, on 1st August B.C. 30, before the gates of Alexandria, 
he engaged in a battle in which Antony was beaten, while at 
the same time his fleet went over to Octavian. In conse- 
quence of this, Antony and Cleopatra took away their own 
lives, and Octavian became supreme and absolute sovereign 
over the wholc of the Roman empire (Dio Cassius, li. 1-14 ; 
Plutarch, Antonius, 69-86. Compare Clinton, ad ann. 30; 
lischer, Zeittafeln, p. 370 f.). 

During the period that elapsed between the battle of 
Actium and the death of Antony, from September B.c. 31 
to August B.C. 30, a certain Q. Didius is said to have been 
governor of Syria. He incited the Arab tribes to burn the 
ships which had been built for Antony in the Arabian Gulf, 
and prevented the gladiators, who sought to proceed from 
Cyzicus to the aid of Antony, from passing over into Ecypt, 
in which King Herod also lent him assistance (Dio Cassius, 
li. 7; Josephus, Antig. xv. 6. 7).—It seems that this Didius 
had been appointed by Antony; but after the battle of 
Actium, when he saw that the cause of Antony was lost, he 
Joined the party of Octavian. 

Toward the end of 8.c. 30 Octavian returned back again 
from Egypt to Syria, and now for the first time had affans 
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there thoroughly well arranged (Dio Cassius, li. 18). The 
winter of B.C. 30-29 was spent by Octavian in Asia. 


M. Messala Corvinus, B.c. 29. 


Those gladiators whom Didius had prevented from taking 
part in the campaign in Egypt, were driven about into various 
places, and ultimately slain by Messala, 4e M. Messala 
Corvinus, consul of the year B.c. 31 (Dio Cassius, li 7). 
Messala must therefore have been governor of Syria after 
Didius. 


A1. Tullius Cicero, B.c. 28 (?). 


From Appian, Civ. iv. 51, we know that M. Tullius Cicero, 
the son of the great orator, after he had held the office of 
consul for the year B.c. 30, was appointed goveruor of Syria. 
But nothing can with certainty be said about the time of his 
administration. Schôpflin, p. 478, and Zumpt, ü. 74 sq. 
make him follow immediately after Messala Mommsen 
was formerly disposed to set him down in the period follow- 
ing the year 741 AU. or B.C. 13 (Res gestae divi August, 
1 Aufl. p. 114 f.), but now leaves the date of his governor- 
ship undetermined (es gesiae, 2 Aufñl. p. 165). The words 
of Appian are at least favourable to the view of Schôpflin 
and Zumpt.® The inscription on which Cicero is men- 
tioned as governor of Syria (Orelli, Znser. Lat. n. 572) has 
now been proved to be not genuine (Corp. Inser. Lat. t. x. 
falsae n. 704 *; Mommsen, Z&s gestae divi Augusti, p. 165, 


15 Ex) Ÿ éxelvos adrir d Kaïoup, ès dronsylar tas Kixépuvos Exdcasws, 
iepéæ re sd0dÇ dmréQuye ai Üraroy où rond Vorepor xai Supius oTpurnyér.— 
Augustus had now the opportunity of making up to tne son for the 
wrong done to his father, and he sought to do so as soon and as com- 
pletely as possible. He would therefore give hinr a province as soon 
as he could after his consulship, and not allow seventeen years or more 
to pass. 
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note).—Compare generally, Drumann, Geschichte Loms, vi. 
711-719; Pauly’'s Real-Encyclop. vi. 2. 2232 ff). 

In 8.c. 27 the well-known partition of the Roman pro- 
vinces between Augustus and the senate was carried out. 
Augustus had hitherto administered all the provinces through 
his legates. But now he gave a part of them back to the 
senate, reserviug to himself only the more important, that 
is, those which were most difficult to manage. Among the 
latter was Syria, which was in itself one of the most im- 
portant of the provinces, and which, on account of the 
attacks which were constantly threatened on its eastern 
frontier, could not be left without a strong military guard.!$ 


16 Compare on this partition of the provinces, especially Dio Cassins, 
iii. 12; also Strabo, xvii. p. 840; Suetonius, Augustus, 47.—The more 
important modifications which Augustus, partly now and partly at a later 
period (according to Fischer, Rüm. Zeittafeln, p. 380, with reference to 
the Western Provinces in B.c. 27-24, with reference to the Eastern 
Provinces in B.c. 22-19), introduced into the adiministration of the 
provinces are essentially as follows (compare especially, Dio Cassius, 
li. 13-15 ; Marquardt, Rômische Staatsverwaltung, Bd. 1., 2 Aufl. 1881, 
pp. 543-557; and Mommsen, Rômaisches Staatsrecht, 1 Auf. ii. 1. 217-246; 
comp. also i. 303-308) : — 

(a) In regard to the senatorial provinces. They were divided into 
two classes: into those that were administered by such as had been 
consuls, and into those that were administered by such as had been 
praetors. Only Africa and Asia were consular provinces, all the rest 
were praetorian — AÏl governors, even if but for a year, were chosen by 
lot. The lex Pompaa of B.c. 52, however, required that at least five 
years should elapse betwecn their holding of the office in the capital 
and their departure to their province. The interval was frequently 
longer.—The two consuls to whose turn the appointments came then east 
lots for the two cousular provinces, Africa and Asia (those to whom the 
appointments fell were not always the oldest consuls ; see Zippel, Die 
Losung der konsularischen Prokonsuln in der früheren Kaiserzeit, Künigs- 
berg, Progr. 1883).—In like manner the praetors chosen for provincial 
appointments cast lots for practorian provinces (particulars in regard to 
them, however, are not certainly known).—The governors of the sena- 
torial provinces had all the title of proconsuls, whether they had before 
been consuls or only praetors; but the jr'oconsuls of Africa and Asia 
had twelve lictors, the others only six.—Nonc of the governors of sena- 
torial provinces had an army at their command, but only a small 
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Varro, down to B.c. 23. 


Immediately before Agrippa had been sent to the East 
(in 8.c. 25), a certain Varro is spoken of as governor of Syria 
(Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 1; Wars of the Jews, i 20. 4). 
Whether this was one of the otherwise well-known bearers of 
that name can no longer be determined. It is equally uncer- 
tain when he first went to Syria.—Zumpt, Commenit. epigr. 
li. 75-78, identifies our Varro with the Terentius Varro 
referred to by Dio Cassius, li 25, and Strabo, iv. 6. 7, 
p. 205, who in B.c. 25, as legate of Augustus, subdued the 
Salassi, a nation of Gallia Transpadana, and, at least accord- 
ing to Zumpt's conjecture, died in B.Cc. 24. Zumpt therefore 
assigns his administration of Syria to the years B.c. 28-26." 


garrison sufficient for the purpose of maïintaining order. An exception 
was made only in the case of Africa, where à legion was stationed, 
which, however, was subsequently put under the charge of the legate of 
Numidia. 

(b) In regard to the imperial provinces. They, too, were divided into 
those administered by such as had been consuls and those admini- 
stered by such as had been praetors, and, besides, there were some which 
were administered by simple knights.— All the governors were nominated 
independently by the emperor, on whose pleasure it depended solely how 
long their term of office should be.—The governors of consular provinces 
(to which also Syria Lelonged), as well as those of praetorian provinces, 
were called legati Augusti pro praetore (Dio Cassius, liii. 13 : rods dé Érépous 
dé Te ÉaurToÿ æipeiodei xai mpiofBeuTs «dTOD dyTIOTpaTAyvvs TE Gvo- 
pabeolar, xèv Ex Toy Draureuxéruy doi, diéraËs. Among the inscriptions 
is found: LEG : AVG : PR : PR: On later modifications of this rule, see 
Waddington, Inscriptions de la Syrie, Explanations to Nos. 2212 and 
2602), and all of them had five lictors (not six, as formerly was supposed, 
on the ground of a false reading of Dio Cassius; see against that, Momm- 
sen, Staatsrecht, 1. 308 ; Marquardt, Saatsverwaltung, 1. 550).—As distin- 
guished from governors of the senatorial provinces, and to indicate 
their military authority, they had the paludamentum, and wore à 
sword. 

17 In the blank that has hitherto existed between Varro and Agrippa, 
Zumpt places C. Sentius Saturninus. But inasmuch as Zumpt makes the 
Tiburtine inscription (see below, under Quirinius) refer to Saturninus, he 
assumes for that officer two separate terms in the governorship of Syria, 
of which the first embraced the years B.c. 26-23, 
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But Josephus affirms decidedly that our Varro was still in 
Syria when Augustus gifted to Herod the district of Trach- 
onitis, * which Zumpt correctly places at the end of 1.0. 24 
or beginning of B.C. 23. Varro must then have been still in 
Syria, and so cannot Le identical with that Terentius Varro. 
-—On the other hand, Mommsen’s view (es gestae, p. 165 sa), 
that Varro may have been a legate of Agrippa, is also 
improbable ; for Josephus places Varro in the period preceding 
that of Acrippa’s stay in the East. 


M. Agrippa, 8.0. 23—13. 

In 8.0. 23 Augustus sent M. Agrippa, his trusted friend 
and counsellor, who soon after, in B.C. 21, became his son-in- 
law, to Syria (Dio Cassius, liii. 32). Josephus describes him 
as “the representative of Caesar in the countries beyond the 
Ionian Sea” (Antig. xv. 10. 2: roy mépar ‘Ioviou Giddoyos 
Kaicapu). Ile had therefore evidently very extensive powers 
—more than an ordinary Zegatus Caesaris.  According to 
Josephus, Antig. xvi. 3. 3, he held this position (tie droékmous 
Tv émi Ts Aolas) for ten years, that is, down to B.C. 13.— 
Aurippa did not, indeed, go to Syria in B.c. 25, but waited 
from B.C. 25 to B.c. 21 in Mitylene, on the island of Lesbos, 
and then returned to Rome (Dio Cassius, li 32, liv. 6; 
Suetonius, Augustus, GG; comp. Josephus, Anéig. xv. 10. 2; 
Fischer, Rôm. Zoittafeln, pp. 388, 392). Then he was engaged 
for five years in the West, and did not again go to the East 
till Bo 17 or 16, where he remained till 8.c. 13 (Dio 
Cassius, liv. 19, 24, 28 ; Josephus, Antig. Xvi. 2. 1—5. 3, jin. ; 
Fischer, Rôm. Zeittafeln, pp. 402-408). Ie was therefore by 
no means during the ten years always even in the East, let 


18 Augustus commanded Varro to root out the robber bands of Trach- 
onttis, and at the same time gave the government of the district to Herod. 
Compare Josephus, Antiq. xv. 10. 1: Kaïsæp d duevsxbivruv Totr uv dvri- 
ypaQey ÉËensiy ra Anorépix, Tav à xopay Npoôn rpusiveuues. 
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alone in Syria. But since, to use the phrase of Mommsen, 
Agrippa’s position was more that of a collega minor than that 
of an adjutor (Res gestae, p. 164), he could discharge his 
official duties in absentia by means of legates, and so indeed 
he actually did send his legates in B.c. 23 from Lesbos (roùs 
drrooTpariyous, Dio Cassius, liii. 32) to Syria. He is there- 
fore during this period, at least during B.c. 23-21 and 8.c. 
17-13, to be regarded as governor of Syria.” 

During the period 8.c. 21-19 occurred the two years’ visit 
of Augustus to the East (Dio Cassius, liv. 7-10; Fischer, 
Rôm. Zeittafeln, pp. 392-396. Comp. Josephus, Anéig. xv. 
10. 3; Wars of the Jeurs, i. 20. +), 


A]. Titius, about B.c. 10. 

About the time when Herod made his third journey to 
tome (probably in B.c. 10 ; see below at $ 15, the Chronology 
of Herod), M. Titius was appointed governor of Syria 
(Josephus, Antig. xvi. 8. 6), He was consul in B.c. 31.— 
Nothing more definite can be said about the date of his 
administration. Compare regarding him, Strabo, xvi. 1. 28, 
p. 748; Mommsen, Zes gestae div. Aug. p. 166; Pauly's 
Real-Eneyelop. vi. 2. 2011f. 


C. Sentius Saturninus, B.C. 9—6. 


Titius was succeeded by Sentius Saturninus (Josephus, 
Antig. xvi. 9. 1), who had held the office of consul in B.c. 19. 
Josephus names alongside of him also Volumnius as Kaicapos 
myeucwv. But Volumnius must certainly have been subor- 


19 Mommsen (Res gestae, pp. 163-165) regards the statement of Josephus, 
referred to in the text, as inaceurate to this extent, that Agrippa was 
clothed with a sort of regency for the whole kingdom, for the West no less 
than for the East. Vet even Mommsen admits that Agrippa exercised 
this oflice of regeney at the bidding of the emperor and in the place of 
imperial legates, sometimes in the East, sometimes in the West. ‘So 
far the statement of Josephus is not wholly unjustifiable (aliquatenus 
excusatur). 
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dinate to Saturninus, since the supreme command in a province 
was always in one hand. Sentius Saturninus is also referred 
Pndosephus, Anfig. xvi. 10. 8, 11. 3 ; xvii. 1. 1, 2. 1, 3. 2. 


P. Quinectilius Varus, B.c. 6—4. 


The immediate successor of Saturninus was Quinctilius 
Varus (Josephus, Antig. xvi. 5. 2), consul in 8.c. 13, who at 
a subsequent period undertook the disastrous campaign 
against Germany. From evidence afforded by the coins (as 
shown in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. Vet. ii. 275 ; Mionnet, v. 156), it 
is proved that Varus was governor of Syria in the years 25, 26, 
27 of the acra Acliaca. The twenty-fifth year of the «era Aeliaca, 
as that era begins with 2nd September 8.c. 31, extends from 
autumn B.C. 7 to autumn B.C. 6. Varus must therefore have 
gone to Syria at least before autumn B.c. 6 ; but he remained 
there till after the death of Herod (Josephus, Antig. xvii. 9. 
3, 10. 1, 10. 9, 11. 1), te. till the summer of 8.c. 4, or longer. 
Vompare in regard to him also, Mommsen, Æes gestae, p. 160. 


P. Sulpicius Quirinius, 2.0. 3—2 (?). 

During the period B.c. 3-2 there is no direct evidence 
about any governor of Syria. But it may be concluded with 
a fair amount of probability from a passage in Tacitus, that 
about this time P. Sulpicius Quirinius, consul in B.C. 12, was 
appointed governor of Syria  Tacitus in the Annals, ti. 
48, expressiy records the death of Quirinius in AD. 21 (coss. 
Tider. iv., Drus. i.), and on that occasion gives the following 
account of him: Consulatum sub divo Auguslo, mox cxpugnatis 
per Ciliciam Homonadensium castellis insignia triumphi adeptus, 
datusque vector Gaio Caesari Armeniam optinenti® Strabo, 
x. 6. 5, p. 569, tells the story of the war with the ITomona- 
densians in the following words : "Exkeivous Ôè (roùs ‘Oyova- 

20 The following words: Tiberium . . . coluerat, arc. according to 


Mommsen, Res gestae, p. 174 sq., to be connected, not with what wocs 
before, but with what follows. 
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éas) Kupivios éEemopônoe Aiud Kai Terpakioyilious ävdpas 
ébwrypnoe Kai œuvwkicer els Tàs éyyÙs moÂeS, Tv ÔÈ Ywpar 
àTréumey Ëpmuov Tœv êv àkuÿ.  Quirinius therefore had 
previously conquered the Homonadensians, on account of 
which the honour of a triumph had been accorded him, and this 
indeed took place after his consulship in B.c. 12, but before he 
had been appointed by C. Caesar, his counsellor, on his arrival 
in Armenia in A.D. 3 (Fischer, Aüm. Zeütafeln, p. 430). But a 
war could not at any time be carried on except by the governor 
of that province in which or from which the war was being 
conducted. Quirinius must therefore have been then governor 
of that province to which the Homonadensians belonged, or 
from which the war against them proceeded.  Seeiug that the 
Iomonadensians occupied the Taurus Mountains, we might 
have to do with the provinces of Asia, Pamphylia, Galatia, 
Cilicia, Syria. But of these the first three must be at once 
set aside, because they had no legions, so that their governors 
could not carry on a war! And further, Cilicia was probably 
at that time only a part of the province of Syria (and with 
this agrees the judgments of Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. 1. 95-98; 
Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 57-61; and Mommsen, Res gestae, 
p. 172 sq.), at least it was, as also Pamphylia and Galatia 
were, no consular province, whereas Quirinius led the war 
against the Homonadensians as one who had been consul. 
Now, one who had been a consul was never sent to a prae- 
torian province, which was administered by one who had 
been a praetor. The only conclusion then that remains is that 
Quirinius at the time of that war with the Homonadensians 
was governor of Syria But since this sovernorship belongs 

21 Compare in reference to Asia, also Josephus, Wars of the J'ews, ü. 16. 4 
(ed. Bekker, v. 184. 1-2). 

22 In what relation the Homonadensians stood to the Romans before 
their conquest by Quirinius it is difficult to determine, and for our object 


it is of no importance. They probably stood even before that time under 
the suzerainty of the governor of Cilicia resp. Syria, if We may assume 
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to the period before the year AD. 3, that is, to the period 
before he had been appointed counsellor to C. Caesar in 
Armenia, it cannot be identical with the one of A.D. 6, referred 
to by Josephus. The only date, therefore, that we can assign 
to it is the interval between Varus and C. Caesar, that is, 
B.c. 3-2. 

It is wholly on this combination, in regard to which Zumpt, 
Commentt. epigr. 1. 90-98; Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 43-62 ; 
and Mommsen, Les gestae div. Aug. p. 172 sq., are thoroughly 
agreed that the assumption of an earlier governorship than 
that of AD. 6, referred to by Josephus, is based (for a full 
statement of Zumpt’s theory, see note in Wieseler, Chrono- 
logical Synopsis, pp. 129-135). For the inscription, which 
some have sought to make use of in this question, cannot 
prove anything material to the point at issue. It does, 
indeed, prove that the individual to whom it refers was twice 
governor of Syria” But whether it is to be applied to 
Quirinius is open to question, since the name is not given in 
the inscription. The main ground upon which Mommsen and 
others have referred it to Quirinius is just that they regard 
the fact of Quirinius having been twice governor to be proved 


that the former was part of the latter. But even if this were not the case, 
Quirinius carried on the war against it from Syria, and as the governor of 
Syria. 

#3 During the period between Agrippa and Titius, if iudeed there was 
an interval between the two, this war could not have taken place ; because, 
ut least as a rule, the imperial provinces also were apportioned a consider- 
able time after the administration of the civic oflice, in this case the 
consulship. 

24 Yet even this may be doubted. See Strauss, Die Halben und die 
Ganzen, p. 15 f. Wicseler, Beiträge zur richtigen Würdigung der Env. 
p-41f. Rud. Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift für nwissenschaftl. Theologie, 1880, 
pp. 98-114.—The last-named especially seeks to show that the iterum is to 
be connected only with leg. pr. pr. divi Augusti, and can accordingsly only 
mean that the person referred to, when he Lecane a second time legatus 
Augusti, was intrusted with the administration of Syria. Se in opposition 
to this, Mommsen, Res gestae, p. 162. 

DINPSIEMOLT. Z 
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from other sources, that is, from Tacitus and Josephus. The 
theory that Quirinius was twice governor of Syria is not 
therefore to be based upon the inscription, but, on the 
contrary, the application of the inscription to Quirinius is 
based upon the proof, elsewhere obtained, that he held the 
governorship a second time. 


C. Caesar, B.c. 1-—A.D. 4 (?). 


In the year B.c. 1, that is, AU.c. 753, Aucustus sent his 
grandson, C. Caesar, son of Agrippa and Julia, now eighteen 
years of age, to the East, in order to compel the Parthians 
and Armenians, who refused any longer to recosnise the 
authority of Rome, again to yield submission. (Caesar went 
first of all to Egypt, then, probably, still before the end of 


25 The inscription was found in A.D. 1764 in the neighbourhood of 
Tibur, and in A.b. 1765 was published for the first time. Sanclemente 
(De vulgaris aerae emendatione, 1793, pp. 414-426) applied it to Quirinius. 
He was followed in this by Borghesi, Henzen, Nipperdey, Bergmann, 
Mommsen, Gerlach. On the other hand, Zumpt (Commentt. epigr. üi. 
109-195 ; Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 72-89) refers it to C. Sentius Satur- 
ninus. Zumpt founds his refusal to apply it to Quirinius mainly on the 
fact that he had been procounsul for Africa (Commentt. epigr. 1. 115 sq. ; 
Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 80-83). Monunsen contests this, and endeavours, 
on the other hand, to show that Sentius Saturninus was proconsul for 
Africa (Res gestae div. Aug. pp. 168, 170 sq.). This latter statement would 
tell decidediy against Saturninus, the former against Quirinius, seeing 
that one and the same person could never he proconsul for Africa and 
for Asia (see above, p. 347), the latter of which offices the person referred 
to in the inscription held. We must therefore still leave the question 
here raised in suspenso, but give in full the half of the text of the inscrip- 
tion (see the whole of it in Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. xiv. n. 3613), with the 
words and letters supplied by Mommsen :— 


bellum gessit cum gente homonaden- 
sium quae interfecerat amyntam 
TEGEM : QUA : REDACTA : IN : POTestatem imp. caesaris 
AVGVSTI : POPVLIQUE : ROMANI : SENATVSs dis immortalibus 
SV PPLICATIONES : BINAS : OB : RES * PROSPere ab eo gestas et 
IPSI : ORNAMENTA : TRIVMPHadia  decreuit 
PRO : CONSVL - ASIAM : PROVINCIAM : OPtinuit legatus pr. pr. 
DIVI + AVGVSTI : 2TERVM : SYRIAM : ET : PHoenicen optinuit. 
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the year 8.c. 1, to Syria, without, however, entcring Palestine 
(Suetonius, Aug. 93). There he remained probably during 
the year A.D. 1, and then went onward against the Parthians 
in A.D. 2, and against the Armenians in A.D. 3 After he 
had succeeded in putting matters right, Augustus called him 
back to Rome. But he died on his homeward journey, on 
21st February 4.1. 4, at Limyra in Lycia (Zonaras, x. 36; 
Dio Cassius, lv. 10a, where he introduces à quotation from 
Xiphilinus; Velleius Paterculus, ii 101-102; Tacitus, 
Annals, i 3. The date of the death according to the 
Cenotaphium Pisanum. Compare, Clinton, ad ann. r.c. 1— 
AD. 4. Fischer, Xôüm. Zeittafeln, pp. 426—431).—According 
to Zonaras, x. 36, C. Caesar had proconsular authority (rv 
éÉouaiav adT® Tv àvÜvrarov édwKker); according to Orosius, 
vi. 3, he was sent ad ordinandas Acqypti Syriacque provincias ; 
according to Suetonius, T'iberius, 12, he was Orienti pracpositus. 
He must therefore have held during this period the admini- 
stration of Syria. Compare Monnusen, es gestae, p. 165. 
Zumpt, Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 32-40, decidedly opposes 
this view, because he assumes that, in addition to C. Caesar, 
ordinary legati Auqusti were also then present in the imperial 
provinces, only that Caesar had the right of independent 
action, having authority wherever he went superior to the 
sovernors of the provinces concerned. Zumpt depends for 
support to this opinion mainly upon the fact that, if the case 
were otherwise, Augustus would have renounced all power in 
the East, which is not to be supposed. But this argument 
will not by any means stand the test; for then we should 
have to suppose that, besides Agrippa, ordinary legati C'aesaris 
were also to be found in the provinces, which, however, 
even Zumpt .does not assume, In favour of Mominsen's 
theory (which had previously been for the most part set 
forth by Baronius in his Annals, and by Schôpilin) is to 
some extent the cireuiustance that no leyati Augusti of that 
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period are known to us, although, considering the scantiness 
of our information, this cannot be regarded as by any means 
conclusive ; and also, and much more decidedly, the testimony 
of Orosius, vi. 3, that C. Caesar had been sent ad ordinandas 
Aegypti Syriaeque provincias. One cannot see why Augustus 
should have assigned to him the ordering of the affairs of 
Egypt and Syria, if there had been already at that very time 
imperial legates in those provinces.* 

Apart from these points, the positive conjectures of Zumpt 
about the legates of Syria during that period are extremely 
hazardous. He assumes that the counsellors (rectores) 
appointed for the youthful Caesar were always at the same 
time governors of Syria Such recéores were, according to 
Zumpt, first of all P. Sulpicius Quirinius (Tacitus, Annals, li. 
48); after him, M. Lollius (Suetonius, Ziberius, 12); and 
last of all, C. Marcius Censorinus (Velleius Patereulus, ii. 
102). Compare Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. ü. 98-104, 107 sq. ; 
Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 40-43, 62-71—But Quirinius was 
counsellor of Caesar certainly not before, but after Lollius, 
viz. in A.D. 3, when Caesar was already in Armenia (Tacitus, 
Annals, ii. 48: datusque rector Gaio Cacsari Armeniam 
optinenti), Lollius having meanwhile died during the Parthian 
campaign in AD. 2 (Velleius Paterculus, ii 102). Compare 
Mommsen, Res gestae, pp. 173-175. On the chronology, 
Fischer, Rôm. Zeittafeln, pp. 428—430.—TIt is particularly 
questionable whether Censorinus ought to be reckoned among 
those rectores at all. He is at least never expressly named as 
such. —And, finally, the hypothesis is utterly without sup- 


26 Under Germanicus (see under date A.p. 17-19) such a state of matters 
did indeed find place. But this cannot be regarded as a parallel case, 
because the jealous, suspicious Tiberius sought to paralyze the power of 
Germanicus by his legates, whereas Augustus had no such reason for 
acting so, 

21 The whole passage in Velleius Paterculus, ii. 102, runs as follows : 
“Quo tempore M. Lolli, quem veluti moderatorem juventae fili sui 
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port, that these rectores were at the same time governors of 
Syria. 


IL. Volusius Saturninus, AD. 4-5. 


Consul suffectus in B.C. 12.—From a coin we know that he 
was governor of Syria in the year 35 of the Acéian era, which 
corresponds to antumn 757-758 A.U.c., or AD. 4-5 (Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. ii. 275 sq.; Mionnet, v. 156). 


P. Sulpicius Quirinius, AD. 6 ff 


After the banishment of Archelaus, ethnarch of Judea, in 
A.D. 6, P. Sulpicius Quirinius went to Syria, and immediately 
on his arrival took the census in Judea (Josephus, Antig. 
RS 0e Vin 1, 2" 1) Fow long he continued 
governor of Syria cannot be determined.—Reference is made 
to his operations in Syria in an inseription which was long 
regarded as ungenuine, but has now been proved to be 
undoubtedly genuine by the discovery of the second half of 
it in the original (see especially, Mommsen, ZÆ'phemeris epi- 
graphica, vol. iv. 1881, pp. 537-542; also, Lecoultre, Le 
censu Quiriniano, Lausannae 1883, pp. 48-51; a facsimile 
of the restored piece in De Rossi, Pullettino di areheologia 
cristiana, 1880, tav. ix., comp. p. 174).—On the inscription 
one Q. Aemilius Q. or Pal. Secundus says of himself among 
other things: Jussu Quirini censum egi Apamenne ceivitatis 
millium homin(um) eivium CAVII Idem missu Quirini 
adversus Ituraeos in Libuno monte castellum eorum cepi. 


Augustus esse voluerat, perfida et plena subdoli ac versuti animi consilia, 
per Parthum indicata Cacsari, fama volgavit Cujus mors intra paucos 
dies fortuita an voluntaria fucrit ignoro. Sed quam hune decessisse 
Jaetati homines, tam paulo post obisse Censorinum in iisdem provineiis 
graviter tulit civitas, virum demerendis hominibus genitum.”—The words 
“in üisdem provinciis” are certainly in favour of the suppositions that 
Censorinus had the same office as Lollius. 
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Q. Carcilius Creticus Silanus, Ab. 11-17. 


Consul in A.D. 7.—That he went to Syria as governor at 
the latest in AD. 11,is proved by a coin of the year 41 of 
the Actian era, that is, autumn 763—764 A.U.C., or A.D. 10-11 
(so Sanclemente, p. 348). Other coins for the years 42, 
43, 44, 45, 47 of the Actian era were given by Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. ii. 276; Mionnet, v. 156-159. The latest of 
these coins, that of the year 47 of ‘the Actian era, belongs to 
A.D. 16—17. In accordance with this, Tacitus, Annals, ïi. 45, 
records the recall of Silanus by Tiberius in A.D. 17.—Com- 
pare also, Tacitus, Annals, ï. 4; Josephus, Anéig. xviii. 2. 4; 
Mommsen, Les gestae, p. 166. 


2, Tiberius, 19th Aug. Ab. 14-1664 March AD. 37. 


Cn. Calpurnius Piso, AD. 17-19. 


In the year A.D. 17, probably toward the end of the year, 
Tiberius sent his nephew and adopted son Germanicus to the 
East that he might look to the settlement of various matters. 
He obtained higher powers than the governors of the pro- 
vinces to which he went (decreto patrum permissae Germanico 
provincine quae mari dividuntur, majusque imperium, quoquo 
adisset, quam is qui sorte aut missu principis oblinerent. 
Tacitns, Annals, ii. 43). At the same time Silanus was 
recalled, and in his place Cn. Calpurnius Piso, consul in the 
year B.C. 7, Was appointed governor of Syria, a man of a 
violent and unbending character (ingenio violentus et obsequii 
ignarus, Tacitus, Annals, 1. 43). 

Germanicus went first of all to Greece, where in the 
beginning of the year AD 18 he entered on his second 
consulship. He then passed over to Byzantium and then 
to Troy, and proceeded west along the Ionian coast to 
Rhodes, and from thence to Armenia. After he had put 
matters there to rights, he went to Syria, where Piso had 
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already arrived before him (Tacitus, Annals, ii 55-57)" 
Owing to the violent character of Piso, hostilities between 
them could not long be avoided. Yet these outbursts had at 
first no ulterior consequences (Tacitus, Annals, ii 57-58). 
In the year AD. 19 Germanicus undertook a journey to 
Ecypt, chiefly to inquire into the antiquities of that country 
(Tacitus, Annals, ii. 59-61). Soon after he returned to 
Syria he fell siek, and died on 9th Oct. 4a.D. 19. Common 
report charged his death upon Piso (Tacitus, Annals, 1. 69— 
73; Clinton, Fasti Romant, i. p. 4). Even before tie death 
of Gerinanicus occurred, Piso had quitted Syria, having been 
commanded by Germaricus to leave the province (Tacitus, 
Annals, ü. 70). 


Cn. Sentius Saturninus, AD. 19-21. 


After the death of Germanicus his generals transferred the 
supreme command to Cn. Sentius Saturninus, consul in A.D. + 
(Tacitus, Annals, ii. 74). But Piso, on his return voyage, 
obtained in the neighbourhood of the island of Cos the 
intelligence of the death of Germanicus, and now resolved to 
take violent possession of Syria He landed in Ciher, 
gained possession of the stronghold of Celenderis (Kekérdepis, 
Strabo, pp. 670, T60; compare Josephus, Anéig. xvii. 5. 1; 
Wars of the Jews,i. 31. 3), but was obliged there, on surrender- 
ing to Sentius, to agree to the condition that he should return 
to Rome (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 75—-81).—He reached Rome in 
the beginning of the year A.b. 20, was there accused by the 
friends of Germanicus, but avoided condemnation by com- 
mitting suicide (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 8-15.) 

How long Sentius Saturninus remained in Syria 1s not 
known. He is referred to as lrgatus Cucsaris in an inscription 

28 Yet Piso cannot have reached Syria before the year A.D. 18, since he 


had met with Germanicus on his outward journey at Rhorles (Tacitus, 
Annals, 11. 53). 
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found at Nicopolis, on the borders of Syria and Cilicia, on 
the Gulf of Issus, which at the earliest belongs to the year 
AD. 21, Tiber. iv. cos. (Ephemeris epigraph. vol. v. 1884, p. 
573,n. 1336). According to this inscription, it would seem 
that he had been also formally appointed governor of Syria; 
for it is in this sense probably that the title legatus Cacsaris 
is to be understood (see Mommsen’s remarks as above). 


L. Aelius Lamia, down to AD. 32, 


From the Annals of Tacitus, i. 80 ; Suetonius, Z'iberius, 41, 
63, we know that Tiberius repeatedly appointed lesates 
without actually allowins them to go to their provinces 
(Tacitus: qua haesitationc postremo eo provectus est, ut manda- 
verit quibusdam provineias, quos egredi urbe non erat passurus). 
By this measure L. Aelius Lamia among others was affected. 
Tacitus, in his Annals, vi. 27, has given the following particu- 
lar account of his death: Æxtremo anni (AD. 33) mors Aeli 
Lamiae funere censorio celcbrata, qui administrandae Suriac 
imagine tandem exsolutus urbi praefuerat. Genus illi decorum, 
vivida sencetus ; el non perinissa provincia dignationem addi- 
derat. We see from this that Aelius Lamia, immediately 
after he had been released from the imago administrandae 
Suriae, 1e. from the nominal, not actual, administration of 
Syria, Was appointed praefectus urbi. He did not, however, 
hold the office of praefectus urbi until after the death of L. 
Piso, see Dio Cassius, lvii. 19: rov re ILicwva Tùv moliapyor 
TekeuTyoavTa Ômuooia Tab éTIUNTEv, ÔTEp Tou Kai àAXOES 
éxapibero Kai Aoùkrov àvT avrod Aapuiav àävôeikero, Ôv 
Tporaña Tÿ DS upla” rpooTaËas kareiyev év T9 Pour. Seeing 
then that Piso, according to Tacitus, Annals, vi. 10, and Dio 
Cassius, lviii. 19, died in A.b. 32, Aelius Lamia must have 
been appointed praefectus urbi in that year, and was therefore 
up to that date, at least in name, governor of Syria (Zumpt, 


79 So Dindorf reads instead of orpærsx. 
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Commentt. epigr. 1. 131 sq.; Geburtsjahr Christi, pp. 184, 
265).—Josephus, in his Anéig. xvii. 6. 2-3, seems indeed 
to contradict this view. He makes the statement that 
Agrippa I, before he became king of Judea, once paid a visit 
to Pomponius Flaccus, sovernor of Syria, and successor of 
Aelius Lamia (see below), and that then, after many adven- 
tures by the way, he returned to Rome, and there, after he 
had been for some time resident in Rome, charged his freed- 
man Eutychus with theft, and had him brought up before 
Piso as pracfectus urbi (Antig. xvüi. 6, 5). It seems there- 
fore at first sisht necessary to assume that Flaccns some time 
before the death of Piso had been made governor of Syria, 
for apparently Lamia could not have held the office down to 
that date. But, in truth, on closer examination of the facts 
this argumentation ® will not be found convincing. That 
particular Piso before whom Eutychus was brought (Josephus, 
Antig. xvii. 6. 5) cannot possibly have been the Piso who 
died in AD. 32, since the occurrence referred to took place, 
as will be shown farther on, under the history of Agrippa, in 
$ 18, in the year A. 36% We have here then to do with 
another Piso, who at a later period, Ab. 36-37, held the 


30 [t has been urged mainly by Wicseler in his controversy against 
Keim’s chronology of the life of Jesus. See Wieseler, Beitrüge zur richti- 
gen Wärdigung der Evv., sec. 8, Anm. ; Beiweis des Glaubens for 1870, April 
no. p. 170 (there Wieseler assumes that Flaceus “had entered Syria somne- 
where about À.p. 27”). Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1875, pp. 533-535. 

$1 In order to support his opinion that the Piso alluded to by Josephus 
in his Antig. xviii. 6. 5 was he who died in A.p. 32, Wieseler is obliged 
to have recourse to very questionable hypotheses. 1. He is obliged to 
assume that between the apprehension of Eutychus and his trial before 
Tiberius no less than fonr years had passed, A.b. 32-36, for undoubtedly 
the trial did not take place before the antumn of A.D. 36, half a year 
before the death of Tiberins (Antig. xviii. 6. 7 ; Wars of the J'ews, ii. 9. 5). 
Keim in the /rotestunt. Kirchenzeitung, 1869, No. 51, col. 1218, rightly 
declares that this is contrary to fact; while Wieseler in the Beweis des 
Glaubens, 1870, p. 169, firmly stands by his statement, 2, He is obliged, 
however, to make à violent alteration of the text of Josephus. For this 
#ume Piso is immediately thereafter, in Antig. xviii. 6. 10, once again 
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office of pracfectus urbi” so that mention of him contributes 
nothing to the solution of the question when Flaccus 
succeeded Lamia—We must accordingly confine ourselves 
wholly to the statements of Tacitus, which represent Lamia 
as occupying his nominal office of governor of Syria up to 
the date of his entrance upon his civic prefecture, te. up to 
AD. 32% When the governorship was conferred upon him 
we cannot determine. He had held it certainly for a long 
time, as is evident from the “tandem” of Tacitus and the 
“rporañai ” of Dio Cassius.* 


referred to, and that in connection with the spring of the year A.D. 37, 
after the death of Tiberius Wieseler therefore strikes the name ont of 
that passage (Beweis des Glaubens, 1870, p. 168; Paiträge, p. 8£). 3. He 
is also obliged to make a further alteration in the text. For Josephus 
says expressly, in his Antig. xviii. 5. 3, that Agrippa had gone to Rome 
only a year before the death of Tiberius (éwœur® Tpérepor À reAsuroær 
T'eBépov), 1e. not in A.D. 32, but in A.D. 36. In this case Wieseler by an 
alteration of the text reads instead of one year several years (Zeitrüge, p. 
13f.; Beweis des Glaubens, 1870, p. 169). Compare on the other side, 
Keim, Protestant. Kirchenzeitung, 1869, No. 51, col. 1217. In opposition 
generally to Wieseler, see also Sevin, Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, 2? Auf. 
1874, pp. 84-87. 

8? So also Borghesi, Oeuvres, iii 325 sq. Monunsen, Zndex zu Plin. 
Lpist., ed. Keil, p. 405. Henzen, Acta fratrum Arvalium (1874), Index, p. 
180 sq.—In regard to others of the name of Piso belonging to that same 
period, see Mommsen, Ephemeris epigr. 1. 143-151, 226 sq. 

38 Gerlach (pp. 49-52) assumes that Flaceus had gone to Syria as early 
as A.D. 22 He supports his opinion by reference to Josephus, Antiq. 
xviii. 6. 1-3, and Suetonins, Tiberius, 42. But from the former passage it 
does not follow, as Gerlach wishes to make out, that the visit of Agrippa 
to Flaccus was made in 4.b. 24, soon after the death of Drusus, who died 
in A.D. 23 ; and in the latter passage the confestim is to be connected only 
with the words: Pisoni praefecturam urbis detulir, whereby the state- 
ment loses all its force as a proof passage. The words of Tacitus do not 
permit us to restrict the period of office of Aelius Lamia to two years, 
and to postulate between his ceasing to hold the post of governor and 
his appointinent to the office of city prefect a lengthened interval. Ger- 
lach himself at a later period abandoned this view (Zettschrift fiir l'uther. 
T'heologie, 1869, p. 48). 

84 From the fact that about A.D. 30 there was actually no governor in 
Syria, is to be explained the cireumstance that no one is named as such 
1u Luke lii-0l. 
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L. Pomponius Flaccus, AD. 32-35 (?). 


Since Lamia withdrew from the office of governor of Syria 
in A.D. 32, Flaccus, who had been consul in A.b. 17, suc- 
ceeded him in that year. The death of Flaccus is reported 
by Tacitus in his Annals, vi. 27,in immediate connection 
with the above passage about Aelius Lamia in the following 
words: exim (that is to say, after the death of Aelius Lamia) 
Flacco Pomponio Suriae pro practore defuncto recitantur Cuesaris 
lierae, quis incusabat egreqium quemque et regendis exercitibus 
idoneum abnuere id munus, seque ea necessitudine ad preces cogi, 
per quas consularium aliqui capessere provincias adigerentur, 
oblitus Arruntium, ne in Hispaniam pergeret, decumum jam 
annum atlineri. Since Tacitus, however, mentions this among 
the events of the year 33,the first suggestion that would 
occur to the reader is that the death of Flaccus took place 
during that year. And this is the opinion almost universally 
entertained. Yet 1it is not to be regarded as by any means 
impossible that Tacitus had gathered his facts about Lamia 
and Flaccus from materials that had been supplied him, and 
that the death of Flaccus did not occur till a subsequent 
date.” In fact, Keim % has raised the supposition to a high 
degree of probability that Flaccus did not die before A.D. 35. 
In favour of this view may be allesed :—1. The remark of 
Tacitus, that then, at the time of Flaccus death, Arruutius 
had been already detained for ten years from going to his 
province, Spain. By Zfispania only Hispania cilerior can be 


35 That Tacitus does not in every case follow strictly the chronological 
order is shown, e.g., in Annals, xii. 23, where the death of King Agrippa 
L., which occurred in A.D. 44, is mentioned among the oceurrences of 
A.D. 49, 

36 Comp. especially, ’rotestant. Kirchenzeitung, 1869, No. 51, col. 1216f.; 
also Geschichte J'esu, 1. 628, iii. 490 f. (Engl. trans. Jesus of Nazara, ii. 396, 
vi. 231). À similar opinion is also expressed by Liebenam, Forschungen 
zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des rôm. Kaiserreichs, 1 Bd. Die Legaten in den 
rümaischen Provinzen (1888), p. 267. 
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intended; for Æispania ulterior was a senatorial province 
(see Tacitus, Annals, iv. 13). But that province did not 
become vacant before A.D. 25 (Tacitus, Annals, iv. 45). 
Accordingly the tenth year of Arruntius must correspond to 
AD, 35. 2. Agcrippa IL. went to Rome in the spring of the year 
36 (avr mporepor  TekevThoa TiBépov, Josephus, Antiq. 
xviii. 5. 8), after having not long before visited Flaccus in 
Syria (Josephus, Antig. xviii. 6. 2-3). If then, allowing for 
hindrances and delays that may have occurred, we allow for 
Agrippa’s journey to Rome after his visit to Flaccus a whole 
year (Josephus, Antig. xvili. 6. 3-4), it must still be assumed 
that Flaccus was in Syria in AD. 35.—Finally, it may further 
be alleged in favour of taking AD. 35 as the year of the 
death of Flaceus, that his successor Vitellius, who certainly 
went to Syria in A.D. 45, is thus made immediately to follow, 
whereas in the other case a vacancy must have occurred. 

À coin of Flaccus of the year 82 of the acra Caesariana;” 
corresponding to autumn 786-787 A.U.C., or A.D. 33-34, is 
given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 1. 279; Mionnet, v. 167.— 
Compare also generally, Suetonius, Tiverius, 42; Paulys 
Bical  Encyclopacdie, v. 1878 f.; Henzen, Acta fratrum 
Arvalium (1874), Index, p. 195. 


L. Vitellius, AD. 35-39. 


In Ab. 35 Tiberius sent I. Vitellius, who had been consul 
in A.D. 34, father of the next emperor, as legate to Syria 
(Tacitus, Annals, vi 32)%  Tacitus bears testimony on his 
behalf that, in contrast to his subsequent manner of life, he 


37 This era begins in autumn 705 A.U.c., eighteen years earlier than the 
Actian era. Compare Noris, Annus et epochae Syromacedonum, iii. ed. 4, 
Lips. p. 162 sqq. Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, pp. 224- 
999. Eckhel, Doctrina Num. ii. 279 ff. Ideler, Æ/andbuch der Chronologie, 
i. 460 FF. 

#8 From the words of Tacitus, “cunctis quae apud orientum parabantur 
L. Vitellium praefecit,” it may perhaps be assumed that Vitellius had 
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was blameless in his administration of tlie province (co 4e 
homine haud sum ignarus sinistram in urbe famam, pleraque 
Joeda memorari, ceterum in regendis provinciis prisca virtute 
egit).—In A.b. 39 he was recalled by Caligula, and Petronius 
appointed his successor (Josephus, Antig. xviüi 8. 2)” 
Compare also generally, Suetonius, Fafcllius, 2; Dio Cussius, 
lix. 27; Pliny, Mist. Nat. xv. 83; Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 
vi 2 2682 f.; Liebenam, Porschungen zur Verwaltungs- 
geschichte des rômischen Kaiserreichs, 1 Bd. p. 373. 


3. Caligula, 16t4 March AD. 37—-24th January AD. 41. 
P. Petronius, Ab. 39-42. 


Petronius had been sent by Caligula into Syria in A.b. 
39. We know from a coin (given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 


held under his authority a wider region than the province of Syria. 
Yet even Tacitus himself in the Annals, vi. 41, names him “praeses 
Suriae ;” as does also Josephus, Antig. xviii. 4 2: Evpixs iv 4yepeoviær 
£gor. So, too, Suetonius, Vitellius, 2 ; Dio Cassius, Ixix. 27 ; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xv. 83. He was therefore certainly governor of Syria, but had 
perhaps over and above this a more extensive authority. 

39 From what Josephus says, it would appear as if the reeall of Vitellius 
and the arrival of Petronius did not occur till the autumn of A.p. 40. 
Petronius after his arrival went into winter quarters at Ptolemais 
(Josephus, Antig. xviii. 8. 2). The negotiations begun straightway with the 
Jews took place during seed-time (Antig. xviii. 8. 3, 8. G), de. in November 
or December ; see Winer, Realwôrterbuch, vi. 842. In regard to these matters 
Petronius wrote to Calisula, who received the letter shortly before his death, 
which took place on 24th January A.Db. 41, and answered it (Josephus, 
Antig. xviüii 8. 8-9: xaœi rehsvræ pér où péra moAdr xo6voy 9 ypaÿur Tà 
Ileroœvie rny—érioron4r). Josephus seems therefure to set the arrival of 
Petronius in the autumn of A.p. 40. Aecording to the most decided 
testimony of Philo, on the other hand (Legat. ad Cajum, $ 83, ed. Mangey, 
ii. 583), Petronins was already in harvest time in Palestine, that is, in April 
(see Winer, Realwôrterbuch, ï. 340), and at the head of troops which he 
had had time to bring across the Euphrates (Legat. ad Cujuin, $ 31, ed. 
Mangey, it. 576). Ile must therefore certainly have reached Syria in 
A.D. 39. So also Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwultungsgeschichte des 
rômischen Kaiserreichs, 1 Bd. Die Legaten in den rômischen Provinzen 
(1888), p. 374 
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ii. 280; Mionnet, v. 167) that he was still governor in the 
year 90 of the aera Cacsariana, corresponding to autumn 
794-795 A.U.C, or Ab 41-42; therefore for somewhere. 
about a year after the beginning of the reign of Claudius.— 
Compare in regard to him Josephus, Anfig. xviii. 8. 2-9; 
xix. 6. 3; Philo, Zegat. ad Cajum, $ 31-34, ed. Mangey, ii. 
576-584; Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, v. 1402. 


4. Claudius, 24th January AD. 41-1344 October AD. 54. 
C. Vibius Marsus, AD. 42-44, 


As successor of Petronius, Claudius sent C. Vibius Marsus, 
Consul suffectus in A.b. 17, into Syria (Josephus, Antig. xix. 
6. 4) He had occasion repeatedly to protect Roman interests 
against King Agrippa (Josephus, Antig. xix. 7. 2,8. 1). His 
recall took place soon after the death of Agrippa in A.D. 44, 
therefore towards the end of A.D. 44 or in the beginning of 
A.D. 45 (Josephus, Antig. xx. 1. 1).——Compare also Tacitus, 
Annals, xi 10. This passage docs not prove that Marsus 
was still governor of Syria in AD. 47; for Tacitus there, 
under the history of the year 47, recapitulates earlier occur- 
rences in the history of Parthia. See Zumpt, Commentt. epagr. 
ü. 137; Gerlach, p. 67. Compare gencrally, Pauly’s Æcal- 
Encyclopuedie, vi. 2. 2571. 


C, Cassius Longinus, AD. 45-50. 


Marsus was succeeded by €C. Cassius Longinus, Consul 
suffectus in AD. 30 (Josephus, Antig. xx. 1. 1). He was 
celebrated in his day as a jurist (ceteros praeminebat peritia 
lequm, Tacitus, Annals, xii. 12), yea, as the founder of à 
special school of jurisprudence (Cassianae scholae princeps et 
parens, Pliny, ÆEpist. vii 24. 8). (Coins with his name be- 
longing to the years 94 and 96 of the aera Caesariana, 
corresponding to AD. 45-46 and 47-48, are given by Eckhel, 
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Doctr. Num. ii. 280; Mionnet, v. 167. Tacitus speaks of 
him as governor of Syria as late as AD. 49 (Annals, xii. 
11-12). Not long afterwards he seems to have been recalled 
by Claudius. In regard to his subsequent fortunes, see 
Tacitus, Annals, xvi. 7 and 9 ; Suetonins, Nero, 37. Generally, 
Digest. 1. 2.2. 51 ; Pauly's Real-Encyclopaedic, 1. 201 ; Rudorff, 
Rümische Rechtsgeschichte, 1. 169 f. ; Teuffel, Aistory of Roman 
Literature, $ 298. 3; Mommsen, Zndex to Plinys Epistles, 
ed. Keïl, p. 406; Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaltungs- 
geschichte, 1 Bd. p. 375 f. 


C. Ummidius Quadratus, AD. 50-60. 


In AD. 51, C. Ummidius Quadratns is spoken of by Tacitus, 
Annals, x. 45, as governor of Syria Ît may therefore be 
assumed with Zumpt, Comment. cpigr. 1. 138, that he went 
there in AD. 50. Coins bearing his name belonging to the 
years 104-108 of the acra Cuesariana, corresponding to 
Ab. 55/56-59/60, are given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. üi. 280 ; 
Mionnet, v. 159. He died while governor of Syria in A.p. 60 
(Tacitns, Annals, xiv. 26).4°-—His publie career (he had been 
quaestor as early as A.D. 14) is sketched in the inscriptions : 
Orelli, Znser. Lat. n. 3128 = Jnscr. Regni Nocapol. n. 4231— 
Corp. fnser. Lat. x. n. 5182. His full name, C. Ummidius 
Durmius Quadratus, is also given on a brazen tablet which 
contains the oath of the inhabitants of Aritium in Lusitania 
upon Caligula’s assuming the reins of government (Orelli, n. 
DOME C0rp Tnser. at. Ü n 172 — ÆÉphcemeris épign.v. 
p. 155). — Compare also with reference to him, Tacitus, 
Annals, xii. 54, xiii 8-9 ; Josephus, Antig. xx. 6. 2 ; Pauly’s 
Teal-Encyclopaedie, v. 743; Nipperdey on Tacitus, Annals, 
xii. 45, 

#0 Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. ii. 138, gives the date as A.D. 61. Put what 


is recorded in Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 20-98, took place in A.D. 60, coss. 
Nero IV. Cornelius Cossus. 
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5. Nero, 13th October AD. 54-—-9th June Ab. 68. 
Cn. Domitius Corbulo, A.b. 60-68. 


After the death of Ummidius Quadratus in A.bk. 60, Domi- 
tius Corbulo went to Syria as governor (Tacitus, Annals, 
xiv. 26). On his doings in that capacity, see Tacitus, Annals, 
xv. 1-17 ; Dio Cassius, Ixi. 19 ff. He held the position of 
governor till AD. 63, in which year a higher office was given 
him, while another governor was sent to Syria; Tacitus, 
Annals, xv. 25: Suriae exsceutio Citio (?), copiae militares 
Corbulonti permissae et quinta decuma legio ducente Mario Celso 
e Pannonia adjecta est.  Scribitur tetrarchis ac regibus prae- 
fectisque et procuratoribus et qui practorum finitimas provincias 
regebant, jussis Corbulonis obsequi, in tantum ferme modum aucta 
potestate, quem populus Romanus Cn. Pompeio bellum piratieum 
gesturo dederat. The name of the individual who obtained 
the province cannot be determined with certainty. The best . 
manuscript has Citius. The editors make various conjectures : 
Cincius, C. Ttius, Cestius. Most might be said in favour of 
Cestius, for we certainly meet with him as governor of Syria 
in A.D. 65 (so, e.g, Zumpt, Cominentt. epigr. ii. 141).—In 
regard to Corbulo’s death in Ab. 67, see Dio Cassius, Ixii. 17. 
An inscription of AD. 64 has been found in Armenia, on 
which he is called leg. Aug. pro pr. (see Ephemeris epigr. v. 
p. 25). Generally, Pauly’s Zeal-Encyclopacdie, n. 1218 f.; 
Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, $ 291. 3, and the mono- 
graphs there quoted from of Held (1862) and Wolffgramm 
(1874).  Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaltungsgeschichte, 
1 Bd. p. 169 f. For an estimate and characterization of 
Corbulo, see also Gutschimid, Geschichte Trans und seiner 
Nuchbarländer (1888), p. 131, Anm. 


C. Cestius Gallus, A.D. 63-66. 


If the conjecture given above is correct, Cestius Gallus 
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went to Syria as early as AD. 63. He was there undoubtedly 
in A.D. 65, for he went up to Jerusalem at the Passover of 
A.D. 66, in the twelfth year of Nero — October A.D. 65—A.D. 66 
(Josephus, Anéig. xx. 11. 1; Wars of the Jews, ii 14. 4), 
after having been already for a long time in Syria (Wars of 
the Jews, ü. 14. 3). Coins with his name of the years 114 
and 115 of the aera Cacsariana =D. 65/66-66/67, are 
given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. ii. 281 sq. ; Mionnet, v. 169; 
Supplem. vit. 131.—-During his governorship in May 4.2. 66, 
the month Artemisios (Wars of the Jews, 1. 14. 4), the Jewish 
war broke out of which Cestius Gallus lived only to see the 
opening campaign. For he died in the winter of A.D. 66-67 
“by accident or through fatigue” (fuio aut tacdio occidii, 
Tacitus, History, v. 10).* 


C. Licinius Mucianus, AD. 67-69. 


When Palestine was separated from Syria and transferred 
to Vespasian as a distinct province, Syria was assigned to 
Licinius Mucianus.“  Josephus speaks of him in AD. 67 


41 Cestius Gallus was still in Syria in the winter of AD. 66-67 
(Josephus, Life, 8, 43, G5, 67, 71). But before the beginning of the spring 
the management of the war had been eommitted to Vespasian (IWars of 
the Jews, 1ii. 4. 2). 

42 On the severance of Palestine from Syria, see Kuhn, Die stüdtische 
und bürgerliche Verfassung des rümischen Reiïchs, ii. 179 £., 183-189 ; Mar- 
quardt, Rümische Slaatsverwaltung, i. 419.—Tacitus, Iistory, i. 10: Suriam 
et quattuor legiones obtinebat Licinius Mucianus . . . bellum J'udaeicum 
Flavius Vespasianus (ducem eum Nero delegerat) tribus legionibus admini- 
strabat. Tacitus, History, üi. 5 : Ceterum hic Suriae, ille Judacae praepositus, 
vicinis provinciarum administrationibus invidia discordes, exitu demum 
Neronis positis odits în medium consuluere. Also Aurelius Victor, De 
Caesarib. c. 9, epît. c. 9, ascribes the establishment or erection of the pro- 
vince of Palestine to Vespasian.—In opposition to this, Pick in Sallet’s 
Zeitschrift für Numismatik, Bd. xiïi. 1885, pp. 197-200, expresses the 
opinion that Vespasian did not hold Palestine as a separate province ; his 
office is rather to be regarded as that of “a legatus Augusti pro praetore 
of a higher rank without a special province, who, intrusted with the 
conduct of à war, occupies a position superior to the ordinary governors.? 
But this view is not reconcilable with the precise words of Tacitus. 
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when referring to the siege of Gamala (Wars of the Jews, 1v. 
1. 5), and in Ab. 69 when referring to the election of Ves- 
pasian as emperor ( Wurs of the Jews, iv. 10. 5-6). Compare 
also, Tacitus, History, à 10; Josephus, Anfigxui 357. 
Coins with his name of the time of Galba (9th June 
AD. 68—-15th January A.b. 69) and of Otho (1ëth January— 
16th April AD. 69)% are given in Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 
ii. 282; Mionnet, v. 169 ; Suppl. vi. 131.—In the autumn 
of A.D. 69, in order to oppose Vitellius, he brought an army 
from Syria to Rome (Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 11. 1; 
Tacitus, Aistory, ü. 82 sq.; Suetonius, Vespasian, 6 ; Dio 
Cassius, lxv. 9), where he did not, however, arrive until after 
the death of Vitellius, which occurred on 20th December 
A.D. 69. He had then for a long time the supreme power in 
his hands (Josephns, Wars of he Jews, iv. 11. 4; Tacitus, 
History, iv. 11, 39, 49, 80 ; Dio Cassius, Ixv. 22, Ixvi. 2) — 
Compare in regard to him also, Borghesi, Oeuvres, iv. 
345-353 ; Pauly’s Zcul-Eneyclopaedie, iv. 1069 f.; L. Brunn, 
De C. Licinio Muciano, Lips. 1870; Teuffel, Æistory of 
Roman Literature, $ 314. 1; Henzen, Acta fratruin Arvalium, 
Index, p. 190 sq.; Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaltungs- 
geschichte, 1. 257 Î. 

The later governors of Syria do not come within the range 
of our investigation, since from this time forth Palestine 
continued to be a separate province from Syria. For the 
governors Of Palestine from the time of Vespasian to Hadrian, 
see $ 21. 

48 Both coins bear the date of the year 117 of the aera Cüaesariana, 


and just for this reason aflord sure grounds for determining the reckoning 
of the era. 
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Joseraus, Antio. xiv. 5-13 ; Wars of the J'ews, 1. 8-13. ZoNARAS, ‘Annales, 
v. 7-9 (abstract of Josephus). 
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EwaLp, History of Israel, v. 391-412. 

GrÂTz, Geschichte der Juden, üii., 4 Auf. pp. 167-189. 

HirziG, Geschichte des Volles Israel, 11. 500-523. 
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SCHNECKENBURGER, Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, pp. 166-173. 
HausrATH, Meutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 2 Auf. i. pp. 179-203. 
LEwiN, Fasti sacri, pp. 8-54. 


OwinxG to the meagreness of the sourees, it is difficult to give 
an exact account of the position which Palestine at this time 
occupied in reference to the Romans. This much is certain, 
that it was tributary (Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 4; Wars of 
the Jews, 1. 7. 6), and lay under the general oversight of the 
Roman governor of Syria. But the question is, whether it was 
immediately incorporated or not with the province of Syria. 
In favour of the latter supposition might be alleged the 
statement of Josephns, that by the enactment of Gabinius, 
who divided Palestine into five sections, the country 
was now freed from monarchical rule: douéros dé Tis e£ 
évès émekparelas éNevbepobéyres To Aourov àpioTokparia 
ScwkodvTo (Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 5). Hyrcanus therefore 
had stood at the head of the government of the country, and 
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was subordinate only to the supervision of the Roman 
governor.! 

After the campaign of Pompey there followed for Palestine 
some years of peace. Scaurus as well as his two successors, 
Marcius Philippus and Lentulus Marcellinus, had still indeed 
some skirmishes with the Arabians? But these had no in- 
fluence upon the fortunes of Palestine. In Ab. 57, however, 
Aristobulus’ son Alexander, who had escaped from his keepers 
on his way to Rome, sought to secure to himself the govern- 
ment of Palestine. He succeeded in collecting an army of 
10,000 heavy-armed soldiers and 1500 horsemen, and got 
into his power the fortresses of the Alexandrium, Hyrcania, 
and Machaerus® Gabinius, who had just then arrived as 
proconsul in Syria, sent against him, first of all, his lieutenant 
M. Antonius, afterwards the well-known triumvir, and soon 
followed with the main body of his troops. Alexander was 
defeated in an engagement near Jerusalem, and withdrew into 
the stronghold of the Alexandrium. Here he was besieged 
by Gabinius, and was compelled to surrender ; but it would 
seem that, on condition of his yielding up the fortresses which 
were in his possession, he was allowed his freedom“ At this 
time, too, Gabinius made an important change in the political 
relations of Palestine. He assigned to Hyrcanus only the 
care of the temple, but took from him the political administra- 
tion ; for he divided the country into five districts (ouvodu, 
ouvédpa), with Jerusalem, Gazara, Amathus, Jericho, and 
Sepphoris as their capitals® What is to be understood by 


1 So also Kuhn, Die städtische und bürgerliche Verfassung des rümisches 
Reichs, ii. 163. Mendelssohn in Ritschls Acta societatis philolog. Lipsiensis, 
v. 162. 

2 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 5. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 1. Appian, Syr. 51. 

8 On the Alexandrium, see p. 320. The position of Hyrcania is un- 
known. Machaerus, now called Mkawr, lay to the east of the Dead Sea. 
For more details about this important fortress, see $ 20. 

# Josephus, Antig. xiv. 5. 2-4 ; Wars of the J'ews, i. 8. 2-5. 

5 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 5. 4 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 5.—About Amathus, 
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those five œuvodos or ouvéèpa is not altogether clear. They 
may be regarded as either customs, districts, or circuits, 
making the jurisdiction of law courts (conventus juridici)$ The 
term œuvreneîr (Wars of the Jews, i 8. 5: où © iva œuvre- 
Adou eis ApaËoüvra) favours the former view; the term 
œuvoSor (Wars of the Jews, i 8. 5) favours the latter. 


in the conntry east of the Jordan, see above, p. 297. On Sepphoris in 
Galilee, see Div. üi. vol. i. pp. 136-141. The other three towns were 
situated in Judea proper. On Gazara, see above, p. 261. Josephus, 
Antig. xiv. 5. 4; Wars of the Jews, i. 8. 5, has also the form Gadara. But 
by this it is quite evident he does not mean the Hellenistic Gadara in 
Peraca, which had à population mainly pagan, and had been separated 
from the Jewish territory by Pompey. We are to understand by it the 
Gazara Judaized by Simon the Maccabee, for which also elsewhere the 
form Gadara is found. So Josephus, Antig. xii. 7. 4 and 1 Macc. iv. 15. 
Also in Strabo, xvi. 2. 29, p. 759, by l'adæpis, fr mœi mèrér EEiditoævro oi 
Iovdaios, we are to understand the region of Gazara, which indeed he con- 
founds with Gadara in Peraea ; for from this latter place were sprung the 
celebrated men who are referred to by him. Ina Notitia episcopatuum a 
Peredy T'œûépwy in the neighbourhood of Azotus, to be distinguished from 
l'édapæ between Pella and Capitolias (Hieroclis Synccdemus ct notitiue 
graecae episcopat. ed. Parthey, 1866, p. 144). At a Synod at Jerusalem in 
A.D. 536 there were present together a bishop ?’Apæëos T'xdæpor and à 
bishop @scôwpos T'adæpor. There were therefore two places in Palestine 
called Gadara (Le Quien, Oriens christianus, t. iii. p. 595 sq.) Compare 
also Kuhn, Die städtische und bürgerliche Verfassung des rôm. Reichs, ii. 
365-367. Menke’s Pibelatlas, BL. iv. 

6 On the erection of a province, the Romans were wont to divide the 
country into customs or taxation districts, each of which was grouped 
round one of the larger towns. The communal court of such a town was 
utilized by the Romans as a fiscal or customs court, for it had to make 
arrangements for collecting the taxes in its district. More extensive, as a 
rule, than these customs districts, were the juristie cireuits (conventus 
juridici). For the purpose of deciding civil matters (only about these had 
it jurisdiction), a diet was held from time to time at a certain place, 
to which the depute judges of the circuit went, in order, under the 
presidency of the governor, to decide cases that had arisen since last 
session. Sce Marquardt, Rümische Staatsverwaltung, i. (1881) p. 500 f. 
Rudorff, Kümische Rechtsgeschichte, ii. (1859) pp. 5, 13. Rein, art. 
# Conventus,” in Pauly’s Leal-Encyclopacdie, ii. 635 f. 

1 For example, Kuhn, Die stédtische und bürgerliche Verfassung des 
rôm. Reichs, li. 336, 367, regards the Synedria of Gabinius as conventus 
juridiei. Also I have myself argued in favour of this opinion, Div. üi. 
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Possibly the one view may not exclude the other. At least 
this measure of Gabinins took away the remnant of political 
independence which Palestine had hitherto enjoyed. Pompey 
having already deprived Hyrcanus of the title of king, the 
next step was to strip him of all political prerogatives and to 
restrict him to his priestly functions. The country was parted 
into five divisions, which were “ delivered ” from the dominion 
of Hyrcanus, 2e. were incorporated in the province of Syria. 
This arrangement was not indeed of long duration. By the 
ordinances of Caesar it was again wholly set aside. 

Soon after this, in A.D. 56, the country was anew involved 
in a revolution by Aristobulus and his son Antigonus, who 
had both escaped from their Roman imprisonment. Aristo- 
bulus so completely failed to learn caution from the abortive 
attempt of his son Alexander, that he made himself à similar 
endeavour in that direction in which his son had failed. 
But he himself had no better fortune. A detachment of 
the Roman army attacked him, and the little band which he 
had gathered was, without much difficulty, driven across the 
Jordan. He attempted to defend himself in Machaerus; but 
was obliged after a two years’ siege to yield, and was sent 
again as a prisoner to Rome. His children, however, were 
set at liberty by the senatef Just then Gabinius, against 
the will of the senate, undertook the Egyptian campaign, in 
order to set up Ptolemy Auletes again as king (see above, 
p. 331). When he returned from thence, in AD. 55, he had 
once again to deal with a revolt in Judea Alexander had 
made a fresh attempt to secure the sovereignty, and had won 


vol. i. p.168 f. Still the matter does not seem ts me beyond question. 
Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Acta socictatis philol. Lipsiensis, v. 163, does not 
hazard a decided statement, and declares only that it is certain that the 
remnants of freedom that had been left to the .lews by Pompey were 
taken from them by this measure of Gabinius. 

8 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 6. 1; Wars of the Jens, i. 8. 6. Dio Cassius, 
xxxix. 56. Plutarch, Anéony, 3. 
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over to his side at least à part of the people. His proceed- 
ings, however, were also this time again brought to a 
speedy end? 

In À. 54 the trinmvir, M. Licinius Crassus, went to Syria 
as proconsul in place of Gabinius. While Gabinius had 
already sorely oppressed the country by his exactions, Crassus 
at once began to indulge in open robbery. Pompey, upon 
the taking of the temple, had left its rich treasures untouched. 
Crassus now laid hold for himself of all these : in pure gold 
alone, 2000 talents; of other articles of value, 8000 
talents.” Palestine was soon indeed delivered from his 
rapacity, for he met his death in AD. 53 in the war against 
the Parthians. 

During the period B.c. 53-51 C. Cassius Longinus, the 
quaestor of Crassus, held the supreme authority in Syria He 
had not only to be on his guard against the Parthians, but 
also to suppress the revolutionary elements that were still 
always present in Palestine. Aristobulus, indecd, was 
detained in his Roman imprisonment, and his sons had for 
the time no wish to risk anew sharing his fate. But a 
certain Pitholaus now undertook to play their role, and 
gathered together the malcontents. He did not indeed 
succeed in his aim any better than those who had trie 
before. For the final issue of his undertaking was this, that 
he himself was slain, and 30,000 of the disturbers of the 
peace were sold as slaves.l 

With the year B.c. 49 begins the period of the civil wars, 
disastrous for Italy as well as for the provinces, but peculiarly 
disastrous for the provinces, inasmnch as they were obliged 
to find the enormous sums which the contesting parties 
required for carrying on their operations.  Juring these 
3; Wars of the J'ews, i. 8. 7. 


9_ 
1; Wars of the J'ews, 1. 8. 8. 
3; Hars of the Jus, 1. 8. 9. 


8 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 6 
10 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 
U Josephus, Anti. xiv. 


LÀ 
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twenty years, from Caesar's crossing the Rubicon down to the 
death of Antony, BC. 49-30, the whole Roman history was 
reflected in the history of Syria and also in that of Palestine. 
Every change and turn in the Roman history was answered 
by a corresponding movement in Syrian history, and during 
this short period Syria and Palestine changed sides and owned 
new masters no less than four times. 

When, in the beginning of the year B.c. 49, Pompey and 
the party of the senate had fled from Italy, and Caesar had 
established himself in Rome, Caesar and his friends wished to 
make use of the prisoner Aristobulus for their own ends. 
And so they released him from prison and gave him two 
legions, in order that with these he might fight in Syria 
against the party of Pompey. But the adherents of Pompey 
who still remained in Rome put a stop to the enterprise by 
vidding themselves of Aristobulus by poison. At the same 
time also one of Aristobulus’ sons, Alexander, fell a victun to 
the party strifes of the civil war. He too had made his 
appearance as an adherent of Caesar, and so he was now, at 
the express command of Pompey, beheaded at Antioch by Q. 
Metellus Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, who was then pro- 
consul for Syria (see above, p. 334).° 

After the battle of Pharsalia, on 9th August B.c. 48, and 
Pompey’s death, on 28th Septernber of the same year, 
Hyrcanus and his old friend Antipater immediately attached 
themselves to Caesar’s party.® They clearly perceived that 

12 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 7. 4 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 9. 1-2. That Caesar 
sent Aristobulus into Palestine is also reported by Dio Cassins, xli. 18. 

18 Antipater, even before Caesar’s interference in the affairs of Palestine, 
is described as procurator of Judea. He is so described, not only by 
Josephus (Antig. xiv. 8. 1: 6 ro Iovdæiwr ëriwsnnr#s), but also by Strabo, 
who refers again to Hypsicrates (Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 3: rûv r9s lovdaius 
érsmennrsy). Possibly he obtained this position through Gabinius, who, 
on account of Antipater’s many services in the interest of Rome, “settled 


the affairs which belonged to the city Jerusalem in accordance with Anti- 
pater’s inclinations” (Antiqg. xiv. 6. 4: xaraornranevos à l'afBivio; ra sard 
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their safety depended wholly upon his grace, and therefore 
they hastened to prove their capacity for serving him. 
Caesar, after his landing in Esypt, in October B.c. 48, had 
become involved in a war with King Ptolemy. Mithridates 
started from Pergamum in the spring of B.c. 47 to go into 
Egypt with an auxiliary force. When he encountered 
obstacles at Pelusium, Antipater went to his help, at the 
command of Hyrcanus, with 3000 Jewish troops, which had 
been indeed collected for this very purpose, and he had also 
arranged that the neighbouring powers should contribute 
auxiliaries. With these Jewish troops Antipater rendered 
most important service to Mithridates, not merely in the 
capture of Pelusium, but also throughout the whole of the 
Egyptian campaign. Not less important was the aid rendered 
by Hyrcanus in seeing to it that the Egyptian Jews ranged 
themselves upon Caesar’s side." 

When, therefore, Caesar, at the conclusion of the Alexan- 
drian war, in the summer of B.C. 47, went to Syria and 
rewarded, by proofs of his clemency, the governirg families 


Tv ‘Eepocoñnvmirür ru ds y Asrirérpu Oénovri. Wars of the Jens, i. 8. 7 : 
l'aBivios Ado sis lepordnvue mois T0 Avrirérpou Botnnua xareorfoaro Tr 
Fohxtiuy). Since this must have been an institution not in contradiction 
to the other ordinances of Gabinius, it may perhaps be assumed that to 
Antipater was made over the chief administration of the taxes in the 
Jewish territory. For érimsanrys is an administrative officer ; in its 
primary application, an officer of finance. Certainly Antipater cannot 
have been à political official in the service of Hyrcanus ; for Hyrcanus, 
since the passing of the measures of Gabinius, had no longer any political 
functions. If, then, he acted ?£ évron%s Yoxævod (Antig. xiv. 8. 1), this is 
to be explained of the spiritual authority which Hyrcanus had as high 
priest (Antig. xiv. 5. 1: xar tvroañy ‘Ypxæcd, belongs to a period when 
Hyrcanus had no longer any political power). On Antipater’s services to 
the cause of Rome in the period B.c. 63-48, sce Joscphus, Antig. xiv. 5. 1 
20020, 108: Mars of the Jews, L 8. 1, 3, 7, 9. 

14 Bellum Alexandr. ce. 26. 

15 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 1-3; Wars of the Jews, i. 9. 3-5.—JIn the 
decrce of Caesar, Antig. xiv. 10. 9, the number of the Jewish auxiliary 
lxoops is given only as 1500. 
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that had favoured him, Hyrcanns and Antipater were 
treated in the most generous manner. Antigonus indeed 
appeared before Caesar as the only remaining son of Aristo- 
bulus, complained that Hyrcanus and Antipater had violently 
thrust themselves forward, and sought to show that his claims 
were older and better? But Caesar estimated the trust- 
worthiness and usefulness of Hyrcanus and Antipater more 
highly than the professions of Antigonus, ignored the claims 
of the latter, and showed favour exclusively to the other two. 
Even before the intervention of Antisonus, Hyrcanus seems 
to have been established as high priest, and upon Antipater 
the right of Roman citizenship and immunity from tribute had 
been conferred.® Hyrcanus was now appointed é0v4pyns of 
the Jews, 1. he was reinstated in the political authority that 
had been taken from him by Gabinius ; but Antipater was 
made procurator, ériérporos, of Judea, and so confirmed in 
the authority with which he had been already invested. At 
the same time permission was given to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem.” 


16 Belium Alexandrinum, 65  “Reges, tyrannos, dynastas provinciae 
finitimos, qui omnes ad eum concurrerant, receptos in fidem condicionibus 
impositis provinciae tuendae ac defendendae dimittit et sibi et populo 
Romano amicissimos.” 

17 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 4 ; IVars of the Jews, i. 10. 1-2. 

18 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 8. 3: ‘Yoxavd pir Tir doxusportiny BeBaiboæs, 
Aurirarpn 0 morareimy y Pouy God; nai œTinainy mayrazot. F0, too, 
IVars of the Jews, 1. 9. 5. 

19 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 5: Voxœvdy pèr drodcixuvair dpyispée : 
L'Avrirarpor] Érirpomov drodsiuours Ts ’loudaius. ’Erirpémes ÙE xaœi 
Vonnyd rè r%s Tarpidos duaorioæs reiyn. Similarly, Wars of the Jews, i. 
10. 3.—These enactments seem to be different from those referred to in 
the preceding note ; the concessions referred to in the one case having 
been granted before, and those in the other after the intervention 
of Antigonus. So think Mendelssohn in Ritschls Acta societatis phulol. 
Lipsiensis, v. 190 sqq. ; Judeïch, Cüesar im Orient, 1885, p. 1231. See 
especially, Josephus, Wars of the Jews, i. 10. 1: ‘Avréyovos . . . yévsras 
ravuddéws ‘Ayrirarow peibovos mpoxomgs airios. Ât is certainly the case, as 
appears from the decrees of Caesar, in thorough agreement therewith, 
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We obtain further details with respect to the proceedings 
of Caesar from documents communicated by Josephus, Antig. 
xiv. 10. 2-10, which, however, are so slight and fragmentary 
that in regard to many particulars no certain conclusion can 
be reached.” ‘This, at least, is unquestionable, that the letter 
of Cacsar to the Sidonians, Antig. xiv. 10. 2, was written in 
the year B.c. 47, and that the formal decree of Caesar 
appointing Hyreanus was issued in that same year” 
According to this document, Hyrcanus was appointed 
hereditary éfvdpyns and äpyzepeus of the Jews, with all the 
rights and privileges which belonged to him as high priest 
according to the Jewish law, and jurisdiction in all Jewish 
matters was conceded to theJews. Hyrcanus also, for himself 
and for his children, was declared the “ confederate ” of the 


that Hyrceanus was appointed high priest by Caesar, with political 
functions, épyiepsts and édræpxns, and so reinstated in the political position 
of which he had been stript by Gabinius.—The decree of senate communi- 
cated by Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 5, belongs probably to à much earlier 
period. See above, p. 268. 

20 Compare, in regard to these documents, especially, Mendelssohn in 
Ritseh}s Acta societatis philol. Lipsiensis, v. 1875, pp. 191-246 (and the 
review of that paper in the Thcolog. Literaturzeitung, 1836, Nr. 15, col. 
394f.); and Nicse, Hermes, Bd. xi. 1876, pp. 483-488 ; and in reply, 
Mendelssohn, Rhein. Museum, neue folge, Bd. xxxiïi. 1877, pp. 249-958. 
Also, Wieseler, Beitrüge zur richtigen Wäürdigung der Evangelien, 1869, p. 
75. Wieseler, Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1837, p. 290. Rosenthal, 
Monatschrift für G'eschichte und IWissenschaft des Judenthums, 1879, pp. 176 fE, 
216 f., 300 #. Momimsen, Rômische Geschichte, v. 501 f. (English translation, 
History of Rome—the Provinces, from Caesar to Dioclctian, London, 2 vols.). 
Judeich, Caesar im Orient, 1835, pp. 119-141 (only with regard to the 
events and documents of the year B.c. 47, to which date Judeich makes 
Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 5, also to refer). Grätz, Geschichte der Juden, Bd. 
iti., 4 Aufl. 1888, pp. 660-671.—For the older literature, see above, p. 109; 
also in Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Joscphus, p. 144 fE. 

21 In this document Caesar designates himself œèroxpærep xui dosispeue, 
dixrérop ro deureooy (imperator et pontifex maximus dictator IL). Cacsar’s 
second dictatorship extended from October 48 to the end of the year 46 
(see Mommsen, Corp. Inscr. Lat. t. i. pp. 451-453). But since the title of 
consul is not in the formula, whereas Caesar held the consulship in the 
years 48, 46, 45, and 44, the document must be assiyned to the year 47. 
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Romans, and it was stipulated that the Roman troops should 
not seek winter quarters in his territory, nor should levies of 
money be exacted”? It is uncertain whether some of the 
other documents belong to this same year or not, but it is 
certain that Hyrcanus, not long before Caesar’s death, some- 
where about the end of the year B.c. 45, sent an embassy to 
Rome, which procured a decree of senate granting new con- 
cessions to the Jews. The beginning of this decree of senate, 
under Caesar’s fourth dictatorship and fifteenth consulship, 1e. 
B.C. 44, is given in Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10. 7. Its date is 
probably correctly preserved in Antig. xiv. 10. 10: po 
mrévre eid®r DeBpovapiwv, te. Jth February. As it was not 
immediately put down in the tables of the treasury, a new 
decree of senate was passed, after Caesar’s death, during the 
consulship of Antony and Dolabella, 7 mpè Tpièv eidor 
"ArpuXliov, te. 11th April B.c. 44, by which the recording 
of the former decree of the senate in the tables of the 
treasury was now ordered (Antig. xiv. 10. 9—10). Since the 
new decree is of a purely formal character, we gain no infor- 
mation from it regarding the contents of the claims conceded 
to the Jews. Also, the fragment of the earlier decree pre- 
served in Antig. xiv. 10.7 contains only the formal introduc- 
tion. It is extremely probable, however, that other portions 
of it are contained among the fragments in Josephus, Antig. 
xiv. 10. 3-6. Vetitis just here that the dificulties of the 
investigation begin. The question arises as to what pieces 

22 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 10. 2 : did ravras rès airias" Ypxayôv” AnsÉaydpou 
zai Ti Téxva adrod i0vapxas ‘lovdæiwn elvæs Botnouar, dpyispotvmr TE 
‘lovdalwr dd Tavrôs Exeiv marc ré marpio Éôn, elvæi Te œbTOY Lai TOÙs raids 
adroÿ cumudxous Yuiv, Ets dE al Ëv rois ar dydpa Qinois dpiéueicbeu Gaæ Te 
Lara rods idious abrov vômous éoTiv dpxicparine ÿ Qindvlpuræ, Tadra nehevo 
Lariçeiy œdrTüv nai To Tixvæ œdrou. &y Ôé meraËv yévnrai Tis Cyrnois wep 
rc loudaiwr dywys, doécxss pros xpiciv yév:o0as map abrois. Taoxxsitasias 
05 ÿ xomuare rpaérreoba où doxmwabw.—For an exposition of this passage, 


see Mendelssohn in Ritschls Acta societatis philol. Lipsiensis, v. 195-197. 
Mcmimsen, Rüm. Geschichte, v. 501 f. 
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belong to the decree of senate of B.c. 44 and what to former 
years, such as B.C. 47 or other years Owing to the corrupt- 
ness of the text, no certain result can ever be reached.® The 
chief portion of the passage peculiarly rich in material, 
Antig. xiv. 10. 6, belongs most probably to B.c. 44. Among 
the concessions there said to have been secured to the Jews, 
the most important are these: that Joppa, “ which the Jews 
had originally, when they made a league of friendship with 
the Romans,” was made over to them; that also the villages in 
the great plain, which they had previously possessed, should 
be restored to them; and that, finally, also still other places 
“which belonged to the kings of Syria and Phoenicia, the 


23 The documents in Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10. 3-4, contain scarcely 
anything else beyond the decree of Caesar of the year B.c. 47, as already 
given in Antig. xiv. 10. 2. Since they belong to a year during which 
Caesar was consul, though the number of the consulship is wanting, the 
date must have been 46, 45, or 44 And so Mendelssohn, Acta societatis 
philol. Lipsiensis, v. 205-211, correctly maïintains that they are fragments 
of a decree of senate of B.c. 46, which merely confirmed the enactiments 
of Caesar of 8.c. 47. On the confirmation, by the senate generally, of 
bargains made by military commanders, see Mommsen, Zürn. Staatsrecht, 
ii. 2, 1888, pp. 1166-1168.—The portions given in Antig. xiv. 10. 5-6 
contain very particular statements regarding the assessing of tribute, and 
seem to go together as referring to the same period. According to the 
beginning of Antig. xiv. 10. 5, they belong to the year B.c. 41, Caesar’s 
fifth consulship. But this seems to be contradicted by the fact that the 
permission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem is there recorded (Antig. xiv. 
60. 5), which, however, had been given as early as B.c. 47 (Antiq. xiv. 
8. 5; Wars of the Jews, i 10. 3), and, indeed, the building had been 
already proceeded with and the walls restored (Antig. xiv. 9. 1 ; Fars of 
the Jews, i. 10. 4). The date is further determined as B.c. 47 by Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 6: L'œios Kaïsæp, adropérup ro deurepor (it ought to have been : 
abroxparup, dixrérap To deurepor). And finally, in Antig. xiv. 10. 6, we 
meet with various statements about Joppa which seem to belong to 
various periods. On the basis of all these particulars, Mendelssohn, Acta 
societatis philol. Lipsiensis, v. 197 sqq., conjectures that the passage, Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 5-6, refers, indeed, to the decree of senate of B.c. 44, but that in 
the earlier portion of that passage, xiv. 10. 5-6a, a decree of Cacsar of the 
year 8.c. 47 is quoted. This decree Mendelssohn distinguishes from the 
one communicated in Antig. xiv. 10. 2. This one last referred to was 
issued prior to the intervention of Antigonus ; the other, as given in xiv. 
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confederates of the Romans,” should now be given to them. 
It may be assumed that these were merely possessions that had 
been taken away from them by Pompey. Of the places thus 
restored, Joppa, as affording a harbour, was the most im- 
portant. 

The Jews also, through Caesar’s favour, obtained important 
privileges beyond the limits of Palestine. The Alexandrian 
Jews gained protection by having the privilege of Roman 
citizenship conferred upon them; and the Jews of Asia 
Minor were guaranteed the undisturbed exercise of their 


19. 5 and 6a, after that occurrence. This is a conclusion, however, which 
van scarcely be sustained, for, by the decree of appointment (Antiq. xiv. 
10. 2), Antigonus was no longer in a position to venture making hostile 
representations. But in other respects Mendelssohn’s hypothesis, that the 
passage in Antiq. xiv. 10. 5 and 6a belongs to the year B.c. 47, is highly 
probable. Mendelssohn finds the new decrees of the senate of the year 
B.C. 44 only in the second half of Antig. xiv. 10. 6, beginning, perhayps, 
with the words, dca rs pera Tara Ëryor. Niese, Hermes, xi. p. 483 ff, 
ascribed to the senate decree of B.c. 44 the whole of the passage Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 3-6, because he assumed that the verbal permission given some- 
what earlier by Cacsar to rebuild the walls was only at that date formally 
ratified by the senate, and because he reads, in Antig. xiv. 10. 6, ro à 
instead of rc dsursoo. 

24 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 10. 6.—If it is correct that the beginning of 
Antig. xiv. 10. 6 belongs to a decree of the year 8.c. 47, a portion of the 
tribute of Joppa would have been assigned, even s0 early as that, to the 
Jews. It would then be necessary with the old Latins to read: êrus 
rehüoi drip ras Teposchvairou ménsws lornvoi, Ürebæipouuévou roù EBdcucu 
#rovs. They did certainly hold it in the year B.c. 44 altogether in their 
own possession : ’Idrny dé ménuv, gr à dpuñs tsxov Iovdaïos Toioduevor 
Tv mpès  Pouaious Qiiiay, «dr dy elvœr, xwûos nai To TpéTEpor, Qui dpéoxsur 
Pépous re [rép to be supplied] ruÿrns 7% méncws “Ypzavdy Éxey mr.a.—It 
is quite uncertain who is intended by “the kings of Syria and Phoenicia 
confederate with the Romans” that had formerly possessed some of the 
territories now given over to the Jews. Probably they were princes 
to whom Pompey had gifted Jewish lands. But perhaps the text is 
corrupt ; for other obseurities may be explained from the faulty trans- 
mission of the text. Compare, in exposition of Josephus, Antig. xiv. 
10. 5-6, Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Acta societatis philol. Lipsiensis, v. pp. 
199 sqq., 234 sqq. ; Mommsen, Rôm. Geschichte, v. 501 f. 

23 See Div. ii. vol. il p. 244. 
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religion” It was in accordance with the general course of 
Caesar’s policy to keep the provincials contented, so as to 
secure the interests of the empire But by none of the 
foreign peoples was so great a lamentation made over his 
death as by the Jews.* 

The weak Hyrcanus, who had been installed in Palestine 
as “ Ethnarch ” of the Jews, held the government only in 
name. This was exercised in reality by the crafty and active 
Antipater. He now even appointed his two sons, Phasaël 
and Herod, sovernors, crparmyoi, the one in Jerusalem and 
the other in Galilee.  Herod, whom we meet with here for 
the first time, was then a young man twenty-five years of 
age.® But even as early as this he gave proofs of that energy 
which brought him afterwards to the throne. In Galilee a 
robber chief named Hezekiah, with his numerous band, made 
the country insecure. Herod gained possession of his person, 
and had him executed along with many of his followers.°° 
They were little accustomed in Jerusalem with such sum- 
mary procedure. The aristocracy of that city regarded 
Herod’s conduct as an infringement of the privileges of the 

26 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 10. 8 and 20-24.- The decrees there gathered 
together were not, indeed, directly issued by Caesar, but are, with a high 
desree of probability, to be attributed to his initiative. Sce also Div. 
ii. vol. ii. p. 225 f. 

27 Snetonius, Caesar, 84 : “ In summo publico luctu exterarum gentium 
multitudo cireulatim suo quaeque more lamentata est, praecipucque J'udaei, 
qui etiam noctibus continuis bustum frequentarunt.” 

28 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 9. 2 ; Wars of the J'ews, i. 10. 4. 

29 The traditional text of Josephus in Antig. xiv. 9. 2 reads fifteen. 
The number twenty-five, which Dindorf and Bekker have put into the 
text, is purely conjectural. But this change is necessary : 1. Because a 
boy fifteen years old could not possibly have played the role which 
Herod had already played ; and 2. Because Herod at his death is repre- 
sented to have been about seventy vears of age; Autiq. xvil. 6. 1: xxi 
ap Tepi Eros éSdounxooTôv %v ; Wars of the J'ews, 1. 33. 1: % pëv sp fûn 
axedov érov éBdowsxoyræ. Compare Havercamp’s note on Antiq. xiv. 9.2 ; 
van der Chijs, De Herode Magno, p. 1. 

80 Josephus, Anti. xiv. 9. 2; Wars of the J'eus, 1. 10. 5. 
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Sanhedrim, to which tribunal alone it belonged to pass a 
death sentence; and they therefore insisted that Hyrcanus 
would call young Herod to answer for what he had done. 
Hyrcanus yielded to their request, and summoned Herod 
before the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem. Herod indeed appeared, 
not, however, as became an accused person, in mourning 
garments, but decked in purple, and attended by a body- 
guard. When he thus entered the presence of the Sanhedrim, 
complaints were hushed, and he would undoubtedly bave 
been exculpated, had not the celebrated Pharisee Sameas 
(Shemaiah ?) arisen and aroused the conscience of his col- 
leagues. They were now disposed to ïinsist upon their 
prerogatives and condemn Herod. But Hyrcanus had 
received orders from Sextus Caesar, governor of Syria, to 
secure Herod’s acquittal. When he therefore perceived that 
things were taking a dangerous turn, he suspended the 
sitting, and advised Herod to withdraw secretly from the 
city. Herod did so; but he soon returned with an army 
against Jerusalem in order to avenge himself for the insult 
that had been given him. Only the most urgent representa- 
tions of his father Antipater succeeded in appeasing his 
wrath, and restraining him from open violence. He then 
returned to Galilee, comforting himself with the reflection 
that he had at least given an exhibition of his power, and put 
a wholesome terror upon his opponents.—During this conflict 
with the Sanhedrim Herod was appointed, by Sextus Caesar, 
governor of Coele-Syria, oTparmyds Ts KoiAns S'upias.* 

All this happened in B.c. 47, or in the beginning of 
B.c. 46. In the spring of B.c. 46, while Caesar had to be 

81 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 9. 3-5; Wars of the Jews, i. 10. 6-9. The 
rabbinical tradition preserves the remembrance of the scene before the 
Sanhedrim. The names there given, however, are altogether different. 
Instead of Hyrcanus, Jannäus ; instead of Herod, a slave of Jannäus ; 


instead of Shemaiah, Simon ben Shetach. See Derenbourg, Histoire de la 
Pulestine, pp. 146-148. 
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away fighting against the adherents of Pompey in Africa, one 
of Pompey’s party, Caecilius Bassus, succeeded in making 
himself master of Syria by getting Sextus Caesar put out of 
the way by the hand of an assassin He was afterwards 
besieged in Apamea by the Caesarian party, under the com- 
mand of C. Antistius Vetus, in the autumn of B.c. 45 % (see 
above, p. 326). To the forces of Vetus were also added the 
troops of Antipater, which, as a new proof of his serviceable- 
ness to Caesar, he had sent to the aid of the Caesarian 
party.® The struggle of the two parties meanwhile con- 
tinued without yielding any decisive result; and even the 
new governor, L. Statius Murcus, who arrived in Syria in the 
beginning of B.C. 44, and was supported by Marcius Crispus, 
the governor of Bithynia, obtained no decided advantage over 
Caecilius Bassus. 

Meanwhile, on the 15th March 8.c. 44, Caesar was mur- 
dered. Marc Antony resolved to avenge his death and 
continue his work. And it was only the fact that just 
then the fortunes of the party were in a rather backsoing 
condition that prevented the conspirators from also taking 
imimediate steps in their own interest. It was only after 
Antony had proceeded against them in an openly hostile 
manner that the leaders of the conspiracy went to the East 
in order to collect their forces there: M. Brutus to Mace- 
donia, L. Cassius to Syria. When Cassius, in the end of the 
year B.C. d4, arrived in Syria, Caecilius PBassus was still 
besieged by Statius Murcus and Marcius Crispus in Apamea. 
Althouch Murcus and Crispus had hitherto belonged to 
Caesars party, they now placed their army at the service 
of Cassius, and Statius Murcus even offered his own personal 
aid. The lesion of Caecilius Bassus also went over to 


32 Not 47, as Hitzig, Geschichte, ii. 514, assumes. See, on the other 
hand, Cicero, ad Atticum, xiv. 9. 3. 

38 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11. 1 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 10. 10. 
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Cassius. Thus did Cassius become master of Syria, and 
gained possession of a considerable fighting force. But for 
the support of the large and now further increasing army 
immense sums of money were necessary. And to this even 
the small Jewish land must contribute its share. It was 
laid by him under an arrestment of 700 talents, in the 
collection of which Antipater and his son Herod showed 
themselves particularly useful. For, with the same zeal 
with which they had once secured to themselves Caesar’s 
favour, they now sought to win the goodwill of Cassius. 
How useful this zeal was, some frightful examples in Judea 
itself showed. The inhabitants of the towns of Gophna, 
Emmaus, Lydda, and Thamna, because they could not contri- 
bute their share, were sold by Cassius as slaves® But 
young Herod, as a reward for services rendered, was ap- 
pointed by Cassius, as he had previously been by Sextus 
Caesar, governor (orparwyyos) of Coele-Syria.% 

About this time, B.c. 43, Antipater became the victim of 
personal enmity. À certain Malichus endeavoured, just as 
Antipater had done, to gain an influential position in Judea. 
But Antipater, more than any one else, stood in the way of 
his realizing his ambition. He must therefore, if he was 
to gain his end, rid himself of that man. By bribery he 
won over the cupbearer of Hyrcanus, who put Antipater 
to death by poison as he was one day dining with 
Hyrcanus.” 

Herod undertook to avenge the death of his father. 
While, therefore, Malichus was busying himself in the 
endeavour to carry out his ambitious plans and secure to 
himself the government of Judea, he was murdered in the 


34 For the proofs, see above, p. 337. 

35 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 11. 2 ; Wars of the J'ews, i. 11. 1-2. 
56 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 11. 4; Vars of the J'ews, 1. 11. 4. 

#7 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11. 4 ; Wars of the J'ews, 1. 11. 4. 
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neishbourhood of Tyre by hired assassins, wliom Herod, with 
the connivance of Cassius, had sent.” 

After Cassius had departed from Syria, in BC, 42, still 
harder fortunes befell the province. Cassius had indeed 
wrung from it the most exorbitant sums, but now that the 
province was left to itself affairs fell into such a state of 
utter auarchy that tliere was no law but the will of the 
stronger. During this period Antigonus also made an 
attempt, with the assistance of Ptolemy the son of Mennaeus 
of Chalcis, to secure the sovereignty of Palestine. J'avoured 
by fate and fortune, Herod indeed frustrated this attempt, 
but he was not able to prevent Marion, tyrant of Tyre, from 
snatchins to himself certain portions of Galilean territory.” 

À new crisis arose in Palestine, and especially in the 
fortunes of the two Idumeans Phasael and Herod, when, late 
in autumn of the year BC. 42, Brutus and Cassius were 
defeated at Plulippi by Antony and Octavian. With this 
one stroke all Asia fell into the hands of Antony. The 
situation was all the more critical for Phasael and Herod, 
after an eimbassy of the Jewish nobility appeared before 
Antony in Bithynia about the beginning of B.c. 41, and 
made complaints against these two princes. Yet Ilerod 
succeeded by personal explanations in neutralizing for the 
time being the effect of these charges Soon after this, 


88 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11. 6 ; Wars of the Jeuws, i. 11. S.—The murder 
of Antipater took place before the conquest of Laodicea in the summer of 
B.Ç. 43 (see above, p. 338), while the murder of Malichus occurred 
immediately after that event. Hence both vecurrences took place during 
the year B.0. 43 (Josephus, Antig. xiv. 11. 6; Wars of the J'eucs, i. 11. 7). 

3% Josephus, Antig. xiv. 12. 1; Vars of the J'ews, i. 12. 2-3.—In the 
narrative of Josephus, which is based upon the statements of Nicolaus 
Damascenus, a veil is thrown over the circumstance that Ilerod could not 
prevent the conquests of the Tyrians. But he makes this clear from the 
subsequent letter of Antony, which ordered the Tyrians to restore the 
places that they had conquered (see below, note 41). 

+0 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 12. 2 ; Wars of the J'ers, 1. 12. 4. 
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while Antony lingered in Ephesus, an embassy from Hyreanus 
appeared before him asking that Antony should give orders for 
the emancipation of the Jews sold into slavery by Cassius, 
and for the restoration of the places that had been conquered 
by the Tyrians. Antony readily assumed the role of the 
protector of all rights and privileges, and issued the orders 
prayed for, with violent denunciation of the lawless pro- 
ceedines of Cassius‘— Some time afterwards, in the autumn 
of B.C. 41, when Antony had gone to Antioch, the Jewish 
nobles renewed their charges against Phasael and Herod. 
Put neither at this time did they lead to any result. 
Antony, when he was serving in Syria under Gabinius in 
B.C. 57-55, had been for many years the intimate friend of 
Antipater. That friendship he did not now forget. And 
since, besides, Hyrcanus, who had also gone to Antioch, 
wave a favourable account of the two brothers, Antony 
appointed Phasael and Herod tetrarchs of the country of the 
Jews“ Hyrcanus was then stripped of his political 
authority. He did not indeed mourn over the loss, for he 
had for a long time possessed political authority only in name. 

The period of Antony's residence in Syria was for the 
province à time of sore oppression. His luxurious style of 
living consumed enormous sums of money, and these the 
provinces were required to provide. Thus, wherever Antony 
went exorbitant taxes were invariably imposed ; and Palestine 
was not by any means allowed to escape. 

41 Josephus, Antiqg. xiv. 12. 2 The original documents, à letter of 
Autony to Hyrcanus and two letters to the Tyrians, Antiq. xiv. 12. 3-5. 
One of the letters to the Tyrians (Antig. xiv. 12. 4) refers expressly to 
the restoring of the conquered places ; the other (Antiq. xiv. 12. 5) refers 
to the liberating of Jewish slaves. Similar letters were also sent to the 
cities of Sidon, Antioch, and Aradus (Antig. xiv. 12. 6). Compare, with 
reference to the documents, Mendelssohn in Ritschl's Acta societatis philol. 
Lipsiensis, t. v. 1875, pp. 254-263. 


4? Josephus, Antig. xiv. 13. 1 ; Wars of the J'ews, i. 12. 5. 
4% Appian, Ci. v. 7: ’Eviraæpius de ovyiuv Te xai Muoiur xai 
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In the year 8.c. 40, while Antony was during part of the 
time held in thrall by Cleopatra in Egypt, and during another 
part occupied with the affairs of Italy, the great invasion ot 
the Parthians occurred, who overran all Further Asia with 
their wild hordes. And in consequence of this occurrence 
Antigonus succeeded, for a while at least, in securing the end 
for which he had been striving. 

As the Parthians under Pacorus and PBarzapharnes, the 
former the son of King Orodes, the latter a Parthian satrap, 
had already occupied Northern Syria, Antigonus succeeded in 
persuading them, by great promises, to aid him in securins 
possession of the Jewish throne. Pacorus marched along to 
the Phoenician coast, Parzapharnes advanced into the interior 
of the country toward the south. Pacorus sent to Jerusalem 
a detachment under the leadership of the king's cupbearer, 
whose name was also Pacorus. Before that company arrive 
at the city, Antigonus had already succeeded in gathering 
around him a company of adherents from among the Jews, 
and had with it advanced upon Jerusalem, where the battle 
was waged daily between him on the one hand and Phasael 
and Herod on the other“ In the meantime the Parthian 
troops under Pacorus arrived. The Parthian gave out that 
he desired to settle terins of peace, and demanded of Phasael 
that he should go to the camp of Barzapharnes in order that 
he might put an end to this strife. Although Herod 
earnestly warned his brother, Phasael walked into the snare, 
and went along with Hyrcanus and Pacorus, the cupbearer, 
to the camp of Barzapharnes A small detachment of 
lParthian horsemen remained behind in Jerusalem In the 
Parthian camp the mask was soon thrown aside, and the 


l'œndras Tode êv ‘Aocia, Kazmañoxiur 7F xai Kirixiny val Suoiav r#v 
xoinns xai IlænœioTionr xai Tv Ircvpaiær Lai 66œ œhh« ‘yivn Xvow. 
L_ 4 ; * tà ? es A L 
aTraois ÉcPopas ÉTÉBANRE Éaprius. 

#4 Josephns, Antig. xiv. 13. 3 ; Wars of the Jeu, 1. 13. 1-2. 

#5 Joseyphus, Antig. xiv. 18. 4-5 ; Mars of the J'ers, À 18. 3. 
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two princes, Phasael and Hyrcanus, were put in irons.” 
When Herod was told of this, not being strong enough to 
offer open opposition, he resolved to escape from Jerusalem 
by flight.  Withont attracting the attention of the Parthians, 
he had the female members of his family and the children 
carried out of the city and brought to the fortress of Masada, 
which he pnt under the charge of his brother Joseph. 
Meanwhile, on the spot where at a later period he built 
the fortress Herodinm, he had to fight with the Jews, who 
were still hostile to him He was able, however, success- 
fully to repel their attack. After he had thus secured all 
belonging to him in a stronghold, he continued his flight 
farther southward, and went first of all to Petra in Arabia. 

Their friendship for Antigonus did not restrain the 
Parthians from plundering the country ronnd about the 
capital. Phasael and Hyrcanns were now placed at the 
disposal of Antigonus. The ears of Hyrcanus were cut off, 
so that he might no longer be eligible for the office of high 
priest. Phasael, on the contrary, escaped the hands of his 
enemies by dashing his head npon a rock after he had 
received the joyful tidings of the fortunate flight of his 
brother. 

Afterwards the Parthians carried away Hyrcanus with 
them as a prisoner, and set up Antivonus as king.” 


46 Josephus, Antiqg. xiv. 13. 5-6 ; Wars of the J'ews, 1. 13. 4-5. 

47 Masada was built on a steep rock on the western bank of the Dead 
Sea. In the war of Vespasian it was the last place of refuge for the 
rebels, who yielded only after the Romans had carried on long and 
fatiguing siege operations, in A.D. *3. On its situation and history, see 
below in $ 20 toward the end, where also the more recent literature is 
given. 

48 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 13. 6-9 ; H'ars of the Jews, 1. 13. 6-8. 

#9 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 13. 9-10; Wars nf the Jews, ï. 13. 9-11.—Dio 
Cassius, xlviii. 26, erroneously names him Aristobulus instead of Anti- 
gonus. Ofthe events of the years 8.c. 43-40, Julius Africanus in George 
Syncellus, ed, Dindorf, i. 581 sq., and Syncellus himself, ed. Dindorf, i. 
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516 sq. and 579, give a short account, which contains some things different 
from Joscphus, and derived probably from another source, perhaps from 
Justus of Tiberias. Ît is most worthy of remark that Phasael is 
represented, not as taking away his own life while a prisoner, but as 
falling in battle (Julius Africanus in Syncellus, 1 581: DPararnos à ir r% 
maxn dvæusirai). Also the sum which Cassius raised in Palestine is 
given, not as 100, but as 800 talents (Syncellus, i. 576). Compare generally, 
Gelzer, J'ulius Africanus, i. 261-265. We have no right, however, to give 
a preference to these brief statements over the very circumstantial and 
detailed report of Josephus. 
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SOURCES, 


Josepaus, Antiq. xiv. 14-16; Wars of the Jens, i. 14-18. 3. ZONARAS, 
Annales, v. 10-11 (abstract from Josephus). 
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ANTIGONUS, or, as he was called according to the evidence 
of the coins by his Hebrew name, Mattathias, had thus by 
the help of the Parthians reached that position after which 
his father and brother had vainly striven. Aîter the 
example of his forefathers, from the time of Aristobulus 
I, he assumed the rank and title of “king” and “high 
priest” (on the coins: BACIAENC ANTITONOT, nn 
Gin 191). 


1 Compare on the coïns of Antigonus: Eckhel, Doctr. Num. ii. 480, 
481. Mionnet, v. 563 sq. De Saulcy, Recherches, pp. 109-113. Cavedoni, 
Bibl. Numismatik, ii 23-95. Levy, Geschichte der ÿüdischen Münzen, 
pp. 65-67. Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 76-79. Reichardt 
in the Wiener Numismat. Monatsheften, Bd. ni. 1867, pp. 114-116. 
De Sauley, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, p. 243 sq. Madden, Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1874, pp. 314-316. Merzbacher, Zeitschrift für Numismatik, 
ii. 1876, pp. 209-213. Madden, Coins of the J'ews, pp. 99-103. 
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The hopes of Herod rested simply and wholly on Roman 
aid. Without going to Petra—for the Arabian prince 
Malchus had forbidden him to visit his country—he pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria, and thence took ship for Rome, 
although already the autumn storms had begun. After 
passing through varions dangers, he managed to reach Rome 
by Rhodes and Brundusium, and immediately upon his 
arrival he laid his sad complaint before Antony? Herod 
knew how to win favour, whenever that had to be gained, 
by means of money. And so it happened that he, after 
having secured also the goodwill of Octavian, was declared 
at a formal session of the senate to be king of Judea The 
appointment was celebrated by a sacrifice at the capitol and 
a banquet by Antony. 

From the appointment to the actual possession of the 
office was now indeed a longer and a more difficult step. 
For the time being the Parthians, and their protégé Anti- 
gonus, still maintained their authority in the country. The 
Parthians were indeed driven ont of Syria in BC. 39 by 
Ventidius, the legate of Antony (see above, p. 341). Put 
from Antigonus, Ventidins only exacted a heavy tribute, 


2? Josephns, Antiq. xiv. 14. 1-3. Vars of the Jews, i. 14. 1-8. 

8 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 14. 4-5. Wars of the Jews, i. 14. 4 Compare 
Appian, v. 75 (see above, p. 340).—The appointment falls under the 
year B.C. 40, during the consulship of Cn. Domitius Calvinus and C. 
Asinins Pollio (Antig. xiv. 14. 5). It must, however, have been very 
near the end of the year, for it was already late in harvest when Herod 
took ship from Alexandria (Antig. xiv. 14. 2; Wars of the Jeuws, i. 
14. 2). The statement of Josephus, that the appointment was made in 
the 184th Olympiad (Antiq. xiv. 14. 5), is therefore incorrect, for that 
Olymypiad ended in the summer of B.c. 40. Also contemporary Roman 
history agrees in setting the appointment in the autumn, since Antony 
and Octavian did not reach Rome earlier than that. Compare Sancle- 
mente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, pp. 360-366. Van der Chijs, De 
Herode Magno, pp. 31-35.— On the other hand, it is certainly wrong, 
with Gumpach, Ueber den altjüdischen Kalender, pp. 238-950, to place the 
appointment so late as autumn B.C. 39. 
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and left him otherwise undisturbed. And Silo also, his 
lieutenant, pursued a similar policy after the departure of 
Ventidius.{ 

This was the state of matters when Herod, in Bc. 39, 
landed at Ptolemais He quickly collected an army; and 
as now Ventidius and Silo, at the command of Antony, 
supported him, he soon made progress. First of all Joppa 
fell into his hands. Then also he gained possession of 
Masada, where his relatives had bhitherto been besiesed. 
As he succeeded, the number of his adherents increased, 
and he could even venture to go to Jerusalem and lay 
siece to it. He made nothing, however, of this attempt at 
the time, for the Roman troops of Silo, which were to have 
supported him, assumed a stubborn and defant attitude, and 
insisted upon withdrawing into winter quarters.’ 

In the spring of the year B.c. 58, the Parthians renewed 
the attack upon Syria While thus Ventidius and Silo 
had to go forth to fight against them, Herod sought to 
subdue the country wholly nnder him, and to rescue it out 
of the hands of many adventurers. Vast bands of brigands 
concealed themselves, especially among the inaccessible 
caverns in the mountain gorges of Galilee. But even of 
these Herod knew how to gain possession, for he let down 
his soldiers in large chests (Aaprakes) from the lofty rocky 
peak, and thus secured for them an entrance into the 
caves. 

# Josephus, Antig. xiv. 14. 6 ; Wars of the Jews, 1. 15. 2. Dio Cassius, 
xlviii. 41. 

5 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 15. 1-3 ; [Wars of the Jews, 1. 15. 3-6. 

6 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 15. 5 ; Vars of the J'ews, 1. 16. 4.—According to 
Antig. xiv. 15. 4, and Wars of the Jews, i. 16. 2, these caverns were 
situated in the neighbourhood of Arbela. The caves there referred to 
are often elsewhere spoken of by Josephus (Antig. xii. 11. 1; Lafe, 37). 
The description which he gives in Antig. xiv. 15. 5, and in Wars of 


the Jews, i. 16. 4, corresponds exactly with the actual character of the 
caves which are to be seen at the present day in the neighbourhood 


Qt 
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Meanwhile, however, the Parthians were conquered by 
Ventidius on 9th June B.c. 38. And that ceneral then 
turned his attention against Antiochus of Commagene, and 
laid siege to him in his capital of Samosata. During the 
siece Antony himself arrived at Samosata. Herod could 
not let this opportunity escape of speaking to his patron; 
for he had good grounds for complaining of the way in 
which support had been withheld from him. He therefore 
now proceeded to Samosata in order to pay his respects to 
Antony. He received him very graciously, and as the 
surrender of Samosata soon afterwards took place, Antony 
instructed Sosius, the successor of Ventidius, to afford efficient 
assistance to Herod.? 

In Palestine, during the absence of Herod, matters were 
in à bad way. Joseph, the brother of Herod, to whom he 
had in the meantime transferred the chief command, had 
been attacked by an army of Antigonus, and was himself 
slain in the battle, and Antisonus had ordered his head to 
be struck off. In consequence of these events, the Galileans 
had seized the opportunity to rise again against Herod, and 
had drowned his adherents in the lake of Gennesareth.f 

A full report of all these proceedings reached Herod at 
Antioch, and he now hastened to avenge the death of his 
brother. Galilee was without difficulty reconquered. At 
Jericho he encountered the army of Antigonus, but did not, 


of Jrbid (Arbed), not far from the lake of Gennesareth, north-west of 
Tiberias. There can therefore be no doubt that Jrbid is identical with 
Arbela, and the caverns there with those mentioned by Josephus. Com- 
pare Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, vol. ii. 279, 280. Guérin, 
Galilee, i. 198-203. The Survey of Western Palestine; Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, i. 409-411 (description of Xulat Ibn Man, as the rock 
fortress of the caverns is now called); and therewith the large English 
map, Sheet vi. Frei, Zeitschrift des deutschen Palüstina-Vereins, x. 1886, 
p. 108 fT. 

7 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 15. 7-9 ; H’ars of the J'ews, 1. 16. 6-7, 

8 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 15. 10; H'ars of the J'ews, i. 17. 1-2. 
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it would seem, venture upon any decisive engagement. It 
was only when Antisvonus divided his forces, and sent a 
portion of his troops nnder Pappus to Samaria, that Herod 
courted a regular contest. Pappus and Herod came together 
near Isana. The first attack was made by Pappus, but he 
was utterly defeated by Herod, and driven into the city, 
where all who had not managed to save themselves by 
Hight were ruthlessly cut down. Pappus himself there met 
his death. With the exception of the capital, all Palestine 
thereby fell into the hands of Herod. Only the coming on 
of winter hindered him from beginning immediately the siege 
of Jerusalem.” 

In the spring of BC. 37, so soon as the season of the 
year admitted of it, Herod laid siege to the capital, and 
began by the erection of military engines of assault. When 
these were ready for operating, he left the army for a little 
while and went to Samaria, in order there to celebrate his 
marriage with Mariamme, à granddaughter of Hyrcanus, to 
whom he had been engaged for five years. This engagement 
had been entered into in B.C. 42 (Antiqg. xiv. 12. 1; Wars of 
the Jos, 1 RON 


? Josephus, Antig. xiv. 15. 11-13; Vars of the Jews, i. 17. 3-8. — 
Instead of 1ISANA (Antig. xiv. 15. 12), we have in Wars of the Jews, 
i. 17. 5, KANA, which evidently is simply a corruption of the text. 
By a combination of the narratives it appears that the place lay either 
in the south of Samaria or in the north of Judea ; for Pappus had been 
sent to Samaria, but Herod met him going against him from Jericho. 
Our Isana is therefore undoubted}y to be identified with nu, which 


in 2 Chron. xhi. 19 is mentioned along with Bethel (in Josephns, Antig. 
vi. 11.3, ’Isæv4). The name is probably still preserved, as Clermont- 
Crannean conjectures, in the modern Ain Sinia, only a little to the 
north of Bethel. Compare Clermont-Gannean, Journal asiatique, septième 
série, t. ix. 1877, pp. 499-501. Quarterly £Statements, 1877, p. 206 sq. 
Zeitschrift des DPV. i. 41 f Guérin, Sumarie, ÿ. 88. The Survey of 
Western Palestine; Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 291, 302; and the 
large English map attached, Sheet xiv. 

10 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 15. 14; Wars of the Jews, i. 17. 8.—Mariamme 
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After the celebration of the marriage he returned again to 

the camp. Sosius also now appeared before Jerusalem with 
a great army; and Herod and Sosius made a joint attack 
upon the city. They made their onslaught, as Pompey had 
done, from the north. On this side mighty ramparts were 
raised, and against these the battering-rams began to play. 
Forty days after the beginning of these operations, the first 
rampart was taken; after fifteen days more the second also 
fell. But the inner court of the temple and the upper city 
were always still in the hands of the besiesed. At last these 
too were stormed, and the besiegers now went on murdering 
in the city all whom they could lay their hands upon. 
Antigonus himself fell at the feet of Sosins and entreated ot 
him mercy. The Roman looked upon him with scorn, called 
him Antigone, and had him bound in fetters. It was now 
Herod’s greatest care to rid himself as soon as possible of 
his Roman friends. For the murdering and plundering that 
was going on in what was now again his capital could not 
possibly be pleasing to him. By means of rich presents he 
sueceeded at last in induecing Sosius and his troops to take 
their departure." 
(Macsæpun is not to be written Maæpstuwyz) was a daughter of Alexander, 
the son of Aristobulus IT. and of Alexandra, a daughter of Hyrcanus IT. 
(Antig. xv. 2. 5).—She was the second wife of Herod. His first wife 
was called Doris, by whom he had one son called Antipater (Antig. xiv. 
12. 1). 

1 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 16. 1-3 ; Jars of the Jews, 1. 17. 9, 18. 1-3. 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 22.—The date of the conquest of Jerusalem is variously 
given by the two sources which we have at our disposal. Dio Cassius, 
xlix. 22, places it in the consulship of Claudius and Norbanus in B.c. 38. 
He is followed by Clinton, Fusti ITellenici, iii. pp. 222 sq. (ad ann. 38), 
299 sq., and Fischer, Kômische Zeittafeln, p. 350, who adopt December 
B.c. 38 as the date of the conquest. Josephus, on the other hand, says 
that it occurred under the consulship of M. Agrippa and Caninius 
Gallus in B.c. 37 (Antig. xiv. 16. 4). He is followed by almost all the 
moderns. It is, in fact, quite elear that the short and summary report 


of Dio Cassius cannot come into competition with the detailed and 
circumstantial narrative of Josephus, which rests on thoroughly good 
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In this way was Herod, almost three years after his 
appointment, enabled to enter on the actual possession of 
his sovereignty. Antigonus was carried away by Sosius to 
Antioch, and there, in accordance with the wish of Herod, 


and reliable sources. But from tlie statement of Josephus it must 
certainly be concluded that the fall of the city did not occur before 
B.Cc. 37 We know that Pacorus was conquered by Ventidins on the 
9th of June 8.c. 38 Ventidius thereupon directed his energies against 
Antiochus of Commagene, and besieged him in Samosata. It was only 
after the siege had begun (compare especially Plutarch, Antony, 34), 
therefore at the earliest in July 8.c. 38, that Antony arrived at Samo- 
sata. He there received the visit from Herod ; and when Samosata 
after a long siege (Plutarch, Antony, 34: r%s dé rolopxius pxos AauBa- 
vouon:) had capitulated, and he himself had again returned to Athens, 
he sent back Sosius with orders to give assistance to Herod (Antig. xiv. 
15. 8-9). It must therefore have been autumn of B.c. 38 before Herod 
received this support; and the statement of Joseplius puts it beyond 
question that a winter was past before the conquest of Jerusalem was 
accomplished (Antig. xiv. 15. 11: æoAA6d xsiuwvor xurapparyivyros ; Andtiq. 
xiv. 15. 12: xammos àrioxe Bud: ; then again, 15. 14: A4Ëœuros d8 rod 
xesmovyos; and finally, 16.2: d£o0s re do %v). Accordingly the conquest 
of Jerusalem cannot be assigned to an earlier date than the summer of 
B.C. 37 (compare Sanclemente, De vulquris aerae emendationce, pp. 366-371. 
Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, ïi. 390 ; and in opposition ta Clinton, 
especially van der Chijs, de Hrerode Magno, pp. 35-41; also Evwald, 
History of Israel, v. 416. Bürcklein, Quellen und Chronologie der rômisch- 
parthischen Feldzige, 1879, pp. 61-65. Kellner in the Kathohk, 1887, 
zweite Hälfte, pp. 65-75). But now the opinions of scholars diverge 
from one another. Josephus, Antig. xiv. 16. 4, says that the fall of the 
city took place +% £cprn T%s vucrsins, by which undoubtedly he means 
the great day of atonement, 10th Tisckri=October. He is followed by 
van der Chijs, Ewald, Kellner, etc. On the other hand, Herzfeld in 
particular, in his paper in Frankels Monatsschrift für Geschichte und 
TVissenschaft des J'udenthums, 1885, pp. 109-115, entitled : H7ann war die 
Eroberung Jerusalenvs durch Pompejus, und wann die durch Herodes ? 
has attempted to show that the conquest took place earlier in the 
summer, and, indeed, the facts will oblige us to assent to this eonclu- 
sion. Herod certainly began the siege as soon as the season of the year 
allowed (2%£Éœvros rod xsuumvos), that is probably in February, at latest 
in March. Therefore, even although it is stated in the Wars of the 
Jews, i. 18. 9, that the siege lasted for five months, it could scarcely have 
been prolonged into October. It is much more probable that the fall 
of the city occurred some time in July 8.c. 37. The phrase £5079 T%s 
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he was by Antony's orders led to the block. It was the 
first time that the Romans had executed such a sentence on 
a king.” 

The rule of the Asmonean dynasty was thus brought to an 
end. 


vasttiæs, Which Josephus met with in his pagan sources, may therefore 
refer, as in the case of the conquest of Pompey, not to the day of 
atonement, but to an ordinary Sabbath ; for Dio Cassius here also again 
says that the city was taken £» ra roù Kpëvou guépæ (xlix. 22).—_Vet the 
statement of Josephus is to be remembered, that the capture took place +5 
rpire vi (Antig. xiv. 16. 4). By this he certainly does not mean the 
third month of the Olÿmypiad year, as van der Chiis supposes, p. 35, 
for the Greek months were never numbered ; but he inteuds either the 
third month of the Jewish calendar, or the third month of the siege. 
Grätz, Geschichte, 1i1., 4 Aufl. p. 196, and Hitzig, Geschichte, ii. 532, take 
the former view, and so date the conquest of the city in June B.c. 27. 
But certainly this cannot have been the meaning of Josephus, since at 
the same time he places the fall of the city on the great day of atone- 
ment. It is therefore evident that by the phrase employed he meant 
to indicate the third month of the siege. The three months, then, are 
to be reckoned from the beginning of active operations (Antig. xiv. 
16. 2); the five months of the Wars of the Jews from the beginning of 
the preparations (Antig. xiv. 15. 14) Compare Herzfeld, ann war die 
Eroberung, p. 113 f. 

The view of Gumpach, Ueber den altjäüdischen Kalender, pp. 268-277, 
and Caspari, Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of 
Christ, p. 20 ff, that the fall of the city did not take place before 718 
A.U.C., or B.C. 36, is decidedly false, inasmuch as it is in opposition to 
all well-supported chronological data. 

1? Josephus, Antig. xiv. 16. 4, xv. 1. 2, where Josephus also quotes 
a passage from the now lost historical work of Strabo. Wars of the 
Jens, 1. 18. 3 Dio Cassius, xlix. 22. Plutarch, Antony, 36. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 
B.C. A.U.C. 


37 717 | Conquest of Jerusalem, some time in July. 
Executions, Josephus, Antig. xv. 1. 2; compare 
xiv. 9. 4, fin. ; [Vars of the Jews, ï. 18. 4. 

36 718 | Hyrcanus IL. returns from the Parthian imprison- 
ment, Antig. xv. 2. 1-4. 

35 719 |Beginning of the year: Aristobulus III, brother 
of Mariamme, is at the instigation of his 
mother Alexandra nominated high priest by 
Ho Ana ev 0e7, 5. 1° 

End of the year: Aristobulus III is by Herod’s 
order, soon after the Feast of Tabernacles, 
drowned in the bath at Jericho, rÿv äpxtepw- 
oÙvmr KkaTaoyowvy éviaurov, Antig. XV. 3. 3° 
Wars of the Jews, 1 22. 2. 

34 720 | Herod is sumnmoned by Antony to Laodicea to 
answer for the death of Aristobulus, but is 
dismissed with Antony’s favour, Antig. xv. 3. 5 
21 SAR 


2 We prefix this chronological summary, because in what follows the 
chronological order is not always adhered to. 

3 The appointment was made some time after Alexandra had sent the 
portraits of Aristobulus and Mariamme to Antony in Egypt (Antiq. xv. 
2.6; Wars of the J'ews, i. 22. 3: ei; Aiyurro). Sccing, then, that Antony did 
not go into Egypt until the end of 8.c. 36 (sec above, p. 342), the appoint- 
ment cannot have been carlier than the beginning of B.c. 35. 

# Since Aristobulus, according to the above statement, died in the end 
of the year 8.c. 35, this summons to Laodicea would fall in the spring of 
B.C. 34, when Antony undertook the expedition against Armenia (Dio 
Cassius, xlix. 39); not, as we may assume, in B.c. 36, when Antony went 
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B.C. A.U.C. | 
34 720 | Joseph, the husband of Herod’s sister Salome, is 


Oo 


executed, Anéig. xv. 5. 9. 

Antony presents to Cleopatra the Phoenician 
coasts, with the exception of Tyre and Sidon, 
and portions of Arabia and Judea; the region 
around Jericho being specially excepted, Antiq. 
xv. 4, 1-2; Wars of the Jews, 1. 185% 

Cleopatra with Herod in Jerusalem, Antig. xv. 
4, 2; Wars of the Jews, 1. 18. 5. 


forth against the Parthians. The correct view is taken by van der Chijs. 
—When Josephus says that then Antony went against the Parthians 
(Antig. xv. 3. 9), his statement is loose and inexact, but not altogether 
incorrect. For Antony had, indeed, the design of going against the 
Parthians, see Dio Cassius, xlix. 39. But Josephus is clearly in error 
when he names in Wars of the Jews, 1. 18. 5, “ Parthians” instead of 
“ Armenians.”—The campaign ëri Iäpcus, referred to in Antig. xv. 3. 9, 
is therefore identical with the campaign èr ‘Aouevlur Of Antig. xv. 4. 2. 
The impression given by Josephus, that two different occurrences are there 
reported, probably results from his having used two different sources. 

5 These presents are referred to by Plutarch, Antony, 36 (Dorvixav, xoinns 
Suoiur, KuTpor, Kaouxias onngr, Era dé rÿs Te ’loudaiwy Tv ro Baéncauor 
Giocvour nai Ts NuBuræior AouGlus don rpôs Tûv érôs droxhives Üdhaæraæy), 
and Dio Cassius, xlix. 32 (zonaë pis rÿs Aou£ilus rs Te Manyxov «ui Tÿs 
roy ‘Irvouius, Tûy ap Auouyiay . . . dméxreiver . . . TON ÙË Lai TYs 
Dorvixns ras Te Ilænciorivn:, Koïrns Té viva xaui Kupñyns rûv re Kurpor), 
Both writers assign these proceedings to the year 8.0 36. Plutarch 
indeel places the transaction before the Parthian campaign ; Dio Cassius, 
after the return from it. According to Josephus, on the other hand, the 
presentation of portions of Arabia, Judea, and Phoenicia took place in 
B.C. 34, when Antony was entertaining the idea of going against Armenia. 
For that this campaign is intended in Antig. xv. 4. 1-3 ; Wars of the 
Jews, i. 18. 5, cannot be doubted wlien we compare these passages with 
Dio Cassius, xlix. 39-40. The date given by Plutarch and Dio Cassius 
obtains an apparent confirmation from the statement of Porphyry, that 
Cleopatra had reckoned the sixteenth year of her reign the first, because 
Antony in that year, after the death of Lysimachus (it ought to be 
Lysanias), had gifted to her the kingdom of Chalcis (Porphyry in Eusebius, 
Chronicon, ed. Schoene, i. 170: ré à éxxædixæror drouaon To ai TÔT, 
Era TehcuTéoavros Auoimæou [l. Avoxviou] rÿs tu Supie Kanxidos Bacinéus, 
Maæpxos ‘Avrénos d adroxcarTuo Tv Te Xœhxidu moi Tods spl æbTér Térovs 
rapédwxs 7 KAsorärpæ). That this statement of Porphyry is correct, is 
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EG A UC. 
32 722| War of Herod with the Arabians, after the out- 


break of hostilities between Antony and Octavian, 
ROC LE MMS tof the Jerëst 1. 19. 123. 
Earthquake in Palestine, Anéig. xv. 5. 2; Wars of 
the Jews, 1. 19. 3: karT' ëros uèr Ts Baoudeias 
éBôouov, akpäbovros ÔÈ ToÙ Tepi "AkTioy moké- 


6 
Lov, àpyopévou ëapos. 


also proved by à coin and an inscription. On a coin of Cleopatra the 
date is given: érous xx° Ted xai s° 0:2: (Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions 
grecques et latines de l'Egypte, ii. 90 ; Sallet, Zeitschrift für Numismatik, 
Bd. xiv. 1887, p. 379 f.) ; and on an inscription we have the date x’ rod 
#æi s (Letronne, Zceucil, ii. 125 = Corpus Jnser. Graecorum, n. 4931- 
4932 = Lepsius, Denkmiler aus Aegypten, Bd. xüi. Blatt 88, Inscript. Graec. 
n. 264, reviewed by Krall, Wiener Studien, Bd. v. 1883, p. 313 f.). Seeing, 
then, that the sixteenth year of Clcopatra, according to the usual reckoning 
of the years of her reign, corresponds to the year B.c. 36 (answering 
precisely to the period from autumn 8.0. 37 to autumn 2.c. 36, sce 
Letronne, ii. 98), her new era begins with this same year, and it may safely 
be assumed that she obtained the kingdlom of Lysanias in B.c. 36. But on 
more exact investigation this statement of Porphyry is found to favour, 
not that of Plutarch and Dio Cassius, but rather that of Josephus. Why 
does Porphyry name only the kingdom of Chalcis, and not also Phoenicia 
and the other countries which were far more important than Chalcis ? 
Evidently beeanse Chalcis was the first present, while the others were 
not bestowed till a later period. But this is just exactly what is assumed 
by Josephus. When Herod had made answer for himself before Antony 
at Laodicea, he wrote home an account of what had happened : Cleopatra’s 
schemes for obtaining Judea were no longer to be dreaded, since she had 
received instead Coele - Syria (Antig. xv. 3. 8, fin.) When Cleopatra, 
however, soon renewed more suecessfully her pctitions to have Judca and 
Arabia given to her, the execution of Lysanias had been already carried 
out (Antig. xv. 4. 1). The cession to her of Coele-Syria, by which is to 
be understood mainly the territory of Lysanias, thus preceded the other 
gifts of countries. Plutarch and Dio Cassius group together facts that 
belong to different periods of time. Josephus has given the more exact 
statement. Compare on the donations of Antony to Cleopatra generally 
what is said above, p. 344.—According to the conclusions which we have 
reached, the presentations spoken of by Josephus, Antig. xv. 4. 1-2 ; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 6, must be assigned to a date not mueh later than 
the audience of Herod with Antony in Laodicca. 

$ The seventh year of Herod corresponds to B.c. 31-30, and is to be 
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B.C. A.U.C. 
32 722 | Herod conquers the Arabians, Antig. xv. 5. 2-5; 
Wars of the Jews, i. 19, 3-6. 
After the battle at Actium on 2nd September, 
Herod attached himself to the party of 
Augustus, for he supported Didius in the 
strugole with Antony’s gladiators; compare 
Antig. xv. 6. 7; Wars of the Jews, i 20. 2. 
Also above, p. 345. 
30 724)Spring: Hyrcanus IT. executed, Antig. xv. 6. 
1-4; Wars of the Jews, i. 22. 1; mheiw pèr 
n OydomkovTa yeyorws éTiyyaver ËTm, Antiq. 
XV. 9. 
Herod visits Augustus at Rhodes, and is by him 
made king, Antig. xv. 6. 5-7; Wars of the Jews, 
i. 20, 1-3. 
He attaches himself to Augustus on his march to 
Egypt at Ptolemais, Antig. xv. 6. 7; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 20. 3. 
Autumn: Herod visits Augustus in Egypt, and 
gets Jericho back from him, as also Gadara, 


ton’s Tower, Antig. xv. 7. 3; Wars of the Jeus, 
1, 2070 


| 

| Hippo, Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, Stra- 
(l 

- a 
! End of the year: he accompanies Augustus on his 


reckoned from 1st Nisan to 1st Nisan. See the note at the close of 
the section.—The earthquake, therefore, took place in the Nisan of the 
year BC. 31. Nisan is also elsewhere described as the beginning of spring. 
See Wars of the Jews, iv. 8. 1 (drû Tuv dpxtv rod Éæpos); compare this 
with iv. 7. 3 (rerpædr Avorpov). According to Mishna, Taanith 1. 2, 
Nederin vi. 5, Baba Mezia vi. 6, the rainy season is reckoned from 
the Feast of Tabernacles to the Passover, therefore down to the middle 
or even to the end of Nisan. 

7 Zonaras, Annales, v. 14, fin. : y iroüv dydoxoyræ mpôs ëvl. Also some 
oi the manuscripts of Josephus have eighty-one. 
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B.C. A.U.C. 
return from Egypt as far as Antioch, Antig. 
XV 

29 725 | End of the year: Mariamme executed, Anéig. xv. 
7. 4-6; Wars of the Jews, i 22. 3-5 (Antiq. 
XV. 7. 4: % Te Ümrodria Tpehouérn Tapérewver 
émauroù pros, £ où rapà Kaicapos ‘Hpwôns 
ÙTrooTpÉpet). 

28? Alexandra executed, Antig. xv. 7. 8. 

Costobar, the second husband of Salome, and the 
sons of Babas, executed, Antig. xv. 7. 10. The 
date is discovered from the statement of Salome : 
ôTe diacwbouTo rap aÙT® ypovov ÉviauTrv FÔn 
Owôeka, that is, after the overthrow of Jerusalem 
DR C. 97. 

? The four years’ contendings begun. Theatre and 
amphitheatre built in Jerusalem, Antig. xv. 
5, L. 

Conspiracy against Herod, Antig. xv. 8. 3—4. 

27 727 | Samaria rebuilt and named in houour of Augnstus 

Sebaste, Antig. xv. 8. 5; Wars of the Jeus, 1 
21 2. 


Le) 
Qt 
T 
19 
(de) 


8 The rebuilding of Samaria is by Noris, Annus ct epochae Syromare- 
donum, v. 5. 1, ed. Lips. pp. 531-536, and KEckhel, Doctrina Num. iii. 
440 sq., set down in the year A.u.c. 729, or B.c. 25. And it would at least 
appear as if Josephus assigns it to the same year. Then immediately 
after he has referred to it in xv. 8. 5, he procceds in xv. 9. 1 to say: xara 
rodrov prêv oÙy rôv Évraurér, ThionæidéxaæTor Ovra Ts odou Bœnineius. But 
the thirteenth year of Herod began on Ist Nisan A.U.C. 729, or B.C. 95. 
The coins of Samaria, however, employ an earlier epoch (see especially, 
Mionnet, Description de médailles antiques, v. 513-516, Supplément, vi. 
356-359, and de Sauley, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 275-981). 
Even the coins of Caracalla with the date 242 (Mionnet, Supplément, vi. 
358 = de Saulcy, p. 280) carry us as far back as the spring of the year 
729 ; for Caracalla was murdered in April A.u.c. 970. We are carried still 
farther back by a coin of Nero with the date 94 (Mionnet, Supplément, 
viii. 357). From this coin it is evident that the epoch of Samaria besan 
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B.C. A.U.C, 
25 729 | Famine and pestilence (xarà Toroy pëv oùv Toy 


2 / 2 3 " € / 
évauTOv, TpiokaidékarToy Ôvra Tiÿs  Hpwdou 


before June 728 A.U.c. ; for Nero died in June A.u.c. 821. The reading 
of the year-number 94 is not altogether certain (de Sauley, p. 276 sq.) ; 
yet a principal reason why de Sauley suspects the correctness of the 
reading is, that the year-number 94 is not reconcilable with the assumed 
epoch of B.c. 25. On the other side, we are not led much farther back, 
that is, not farther back than to the 16th January 727 A.u.c., on which 
day Augustus first assumed the title Xe3æorcç, after which the city was 
named (see Mommsen, Corpus Inscript. Lat. t. 1. p. 384; Res gestae divi 
Augusti, ed. 2, p. 149 ; Rômisches Staatsrecht, 11. 2. 708). Moreover, a 
coin of Julia Domna, wife of Septimus Severus, with the ycar-number 
220 (Mionnet, v. 514 f. = de Sauley, p. 279), proves that the epoch of the 
city began in any case after the summer of A.u.c. 726, for Septimus 
Severus did not come to the throne before the summer of A.u.c. 946. If 
we assume, therefore, that the epoch of Samaria, like that of most Syrian 
cities, began in autumn, we may set down autumn of A.u.c. 727 as the 
epoch. The rebuilding of Samaria took place, therefore, probably in the 
year 72%, in any case before the spring of 729, 1.e. before the thirteenth 
year of Herod. 

But this contradiction between the coins and what seems to be the 
chronolosy of Josephus is not the only difficulty which meets us. 
Costobars execution, according to Antig. xv. 7. 10, occurred in the 
thirteenth year cf Herod. ‘Thcreupon a whole series of events is re- 
corded in xv. 8. 1-5, which could not possibly have occurred in the space 
of one ycar. And yet, when we pass on to xv. 9. 1, we find that we are 
always still within this thirtcenth year of Herod. From this it follows 
that the whole section xv. 8. 1-5 is evidently arranged according to the 
subjcct-matter, for Josephus here brings together statements to show how 
Herod by illegal procedure created opposition and gave offence, how the 
dissatisfaction of the people expressed itself in words and decds, and 
what concessions Herod made in order to soothe the excitement of the 
multitude. If we consider all this, and remember that Josephus gathered 
his materials from varions sources (see above, p. 88), it becomes in the 
highest degree probable that in the principal document used by Josephus, 
the section xv. 9. 1 was attached immediately to xv. 7. 10; that, on the 
other hand, xv. 8. 1-5 is interpolated from another document, and that 
the words xæræ& rodrov mé où Tûv évræurér, etc., have been taken over by 
Josephus unchanged from his principal document, and that it is connected 
in its text, not with the time of the rebuilding of Samaria, but with the 
time of Costobars execution. In this way a solution is found for all 
difliculties. 
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_ Baoieias =8.C. 25-24, from Nisan to Nisan), 
[M Antig. xv. Dr 1. 

The famine continues also into the following year, 
BC. 24-93, Antig. xv. 9. 1, when Petronius 
was governor Of Egypt, Antig. xv. 9. 2. 

25 729 Herod sends 500 men as auxiliaries to the expedi- 
tion of Aelius Gallus against Arabia, Antig. xv. 
9.3; compare Strabo, xvi. 4. 23, p. 780: oœuu- 
uäyov, &v foav ‘Iovdaior pèr Tevrakcouoi.— 
The campaign ended in the following year, B.C. 
24, disastrously, and without any appreciable 
results? 


9 The most detailed description of the campaign is given by Strabo, 
xvi. 4 22-94, pp. 780-782; while it is reported more briefly by Dio 
Cassins, lit. 29 ; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, vi. 28. 160 sq. ; Monumentum 
Ancyranum, v. 18 sq. (in Momimsen, Res gesiae divi Augusti, ed. 2, p. 105). 
—Compare generally, Krüger, Der Feldrug des Aelius Gallus nach dem 
glücklichen Arabien unter Kaiser Augustus (62, p. 8), Wismar 1862; 
Mommsen, Res gestae divi August, ed. 2, 1883, pp. 105-109 ; Rüômische 
Geschichte, v. 608 ff. ; Schiller, Geschichte der rôüm. Kaiserzeit, Bd. i. 1883, 
pp. 198-201 ; Joh. Schmidt, Philologus, Bd. xliv. 1885, pp. 463-469 ; 
Schiller, Jahresbericht über die F'ortschritte der class. Alterthumsuwissenschaft, 
Bd. xlviii. pp. 251-957. For the geographical particulars, besides what is 
given in Schiller, Kaïserzeit, i. 201, compare the well-known works of 
Forster, Mannert, and Ritter, and especially Fresnel, Journal asiatique, 
troisième série, t. x. 1840, pp. 83-96, 177-181 ; Forbiger, Æfandbuch der 
alten Geographie, ii. 748 ff. ; Sprenger, Journal of the loyal Asiatie Society, 
new series, vol. vi. 1873, pp. 121-141; Je alte Geographie Arabiens, 
1875, pp. 226-229 ; Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alten Geographie, 1878, p. 187. 
—Dio Cassius places the whole campaign within the tenth consulship 
of Augustus, B.c. 24, or A.u.C. 750. But, according to Strabo, the cam- 
paign proper did not begin until the year after Aelius Gallus had pushed 
on to Leuke Kome with great loss, and had there, in consequence of the 
numerous invalids in his army, been obliged to spend the winter (Strabo, 
xvi. 4. 24,p. 781: gveyxaéoôn yodu ré re Cépos mai Tôr xsara diarehésæs 
ædrôbs roùs dobsvodyræes dyaxrouesos), The whole campaign, therefore, 
embraced the ycars B.c. 25-24, This may be accepted as certain. It is 
on the other hand, questionable whether Aclins Gallus conducted the 
expedition as governor of Egypt, and was followed in that oflice by 
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B:C. A.U.C. 
? Herod builds for himself a royal palace, and 


marries the priest’s daughter, Mariamme, Antig. 
xv. 9. 3 (the name: Wars of the Jews, i. 28. 4, 
PORTO UT). 
The building of Caesarea is begun, Antig. xv. 9. G. 
Since the building after twelve years labour 
was completed in B.c. 10, the works must have 
been begun in B.c. 22. 
23 731]|The sons of the first Mariamme, Alexander and 


Petronius, or whether, on the contrary, Petronius was at the time of the 
Arabian campaign governor of Egypt, and was followed in that office 
by Gallus We know definitely that both held the office of praefectus 
Aegypti (see on Aelius Gallus, Strabo, pp. 118 and 806 ; Dio Cassius, lit. 
99 ; on Petronius, Strabo, pp. 788 and 819 ; Dio Cassius, hiv. 5; Pliny, 
vi. 29. 181), We know further that Petronius undertook several ex- 
peditions against the Ethiopians which happened to occur just at the 
same time as the expedition of Gallus against Arabia (Monumentum 
Ancyranum, v. 18 sq. : “ Meo jussu et auspicio ducti sunt duo exercitus 
eodem fere tempore in Aethiopiam et in Arabiam quae appellatur 
eudaemon ;” Strabo, xvii. 1. 54, p. 820 sq. ; Dio Cassius, liv. 5; Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis, vi. 29. 181 sq. ; according to Strabo, the Ethiopians 
had made an attack upon the Thebaid, when the garrison of Egypt was 
weakened by the withdrawal of the troops of Aelius Gallus ; and thus 
the expedition of Petronius became necessary. Dio Cassius places this 
occurrence in B.c. 22). Krüger and Schiller now assume that Aelius 
Gallus undertook the expedition against Arabia, not as sovernor of Ecypt, 
but under a special commission, and that only after his return from the 
campaign did he receive the governorship of Egypt in succession to 
Petrouius. Mommsen and Schmidt, on the other hand, maïintain that 
Aelius Gallus directed the Arabian campaign as governor of Egypt, and 
that Petronius was his successor in Egypt. This latter view is supported 
by these two considerations : 1. Dio Cassius, liïi. 29, expressly designates 
Gallus at the time of the Arabian expedition d rÿ; Aiyürrou &psovr. 
2. Dio Cassins places the Ethiopian campaign two years later than the 
Arabian, the Jatter in 24 B.c., the former 22 B.c. Since, then, according 
to Strabo, there are certainlv two Ethiopian campaigns of Petronius to 
be distinguished from one another, these would fall in B.c. 23-22, or 
perhaps B.C. 24-92, In the second half of the year B.c. 24, Petronius 
luay be supposed to have succeeded Gallus as governor of Egypt, after 
having been already for some time his substitute and representative (so 
aiso Haakh in Pauly’s Encycloy aedie, v. 1401). 
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Aristobulus, are sent to Rome for their educa- 
tion, Antig. xv. 10. 1. 
Augustus bestows upon Herod the provinces of 
Trachonitis, Batanaea, and Auranitis, Antig. xv. 
10. 1; Wars of the Jews, 1 20. 4 (uerà Tv 
TpoTmv *Akriada)." 
22 732 | Herod visits Agrippa in Mytilene in Lesbos, Antig. 
y 1007 
20 734] Augustus comes to Syria and bestows upon Herod 
the territory of Zenodorus, Antig. xv. 10. 3: 
YÔn adTod Ts Baoihelas ÉmTaraidekäTou TapeN- 
Ocvros ërous (the seventeenth year of Herod 
extended to Ist Nisan at the end of the year 
B.C. 20); Wars of the J'ews, i. 20. 4 : Être dekaTo 
maliv éA0@v eis Tyr érapyiar (also reckoned 
from the end of the year B.C. 30).——Dio Cassius, 
liv. 7, places the visit of Augustus to Syria in the 
consulship of M. Appuleius and P. Silius, A.u.c. 
734.— Also Dio Cassius, liv. 9, makes mention 
of that presentation. 
Pheroras appointed tetrarch of Perea, Antig. xv. 
10. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 24. 5; compare i 
30. 3. 
Herod remits one-third of the taxes, Anéig. xv. 
10. 4. 
Begins the temple building, Antig. xv. 11. 1 : oKTw- 


10 The games at Actium were celebrated on 2nd September for the 
first time in B.c. 28, then in the years B.c. 24, 20, 16, etc. That enlarge- 
ment of territory therefore took place “after the course of the first 
Actiad had run,” 2.e. in the end of B.c. 24 or beginning of B.c. 23. See 
Zumpt, Commentt. epigraph. ii. T6. 

11 Josephus only says, Herod visited Agrippa soi Mourir yen 
Yoyræ. Since Agrippa was in Mytilene from spring B.c. 23 till spring 
B.C. 21, this may have been the winter of 8.c. 23-22 or of B.c. 22-21. 
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IBOE AGE: 
kaidekärou Ts Hpwdou Baorelas ryeyovoros 
évraurTod = B.0. 20-19." 

18 or17 | Ilerod fetches his sons Alexander and Aristobulus 
home from Rome: the first Roman voyage of 
Herod, Antig. xvi 1. 2.—Since Herod met 
Augustus in Italy, and as Augustus did not 
return to Italy before the summer of B.c. 19, 
the journey of Herod must be placed at the 
earliest in the middle of the year B.c. 19, and 
at latest before the summer of B.c 16, since 
Augustus was in Gaul from the summer of B.c. 
16 till the spring of B.c. 13.4 


1? According to Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 1, the building was begun in 
the fifteenth year, which either is wrong, or refers to the earlier prepara- 
tions for the building. That the building of the temple began in the 
year B.C. 20-19 is quite certain, from the fact that it was begun in 
the same year in the beginning of which the emperor went to Syria, 
which, according to Dio Cassius, liv. 7, was in the spring or summer of 
B.c. 20.—The building of the court of the temple occupied eight years, 
the building of the temple proper a year and a half (Antig. xv. 11. 5-6; 
it is not clear whether these 8 + 14 years are to be added, or whether 
the latter period is to be regarded as identical with the first year and a 
half of the whole building period). After the completion of the temple 
a great festival was celebrated. Sceing that it synchronized with the 
day of Herod’s ascending the throne (Antig. xv. 11. 6), the temple build- 
ing, if we are right in setting down the date of Herod’s accession at 
July, must have been begun in winter, therefore in the end of the year 
8.0. 20, A.u.c. 734, or in the beginning of B.c. 19, A.u.c. 735.— When it is 
therefore declared in John ii. 20 at the time of the Passover that the 
temple had been forty-six years in building (resospaxorre nai £Ë Ereour 
oxcdoæ%ôn à væos obros), this means that the forty-sixth year was regarded 
as ruuning or as completed at the Passover of A.u.c. 780 = A.D. 27, or 
A.U.c. 781=A.D. 28. The latter is more probably the correct date. See 
Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, p. 187; Beiträge, p. 156 #.; Sevin, 
Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, 2 Anfl. pp. 11-13. 

13 That is to say, from the time of his ascending the throne, and so 
without taking into consideration his journey in the year B.c. 40-39. 

14 Noris, Cenotaphia Pisana, Diss. ïi. cap. 6, pp. 150-153, places the 
journey of Herod in question in the year A.u.c. 737, or B.C. 17. For the 
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15 739 |Acrippa visits Herod in Jerusalem, Antig. xvi 
2. 1 (Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, $ 37, ed. Mangey, 
üi. 589).—He left Judea again before the end 
of the year: émBaivoyros Toù yeuüvos. 

14 T40!Herod with Agrippa in Asia Minor, Antig. xvi. 2. 
2—5 (Ëapos mreiyero ouvruyeir aur@). Compare 
also: Antig. xùi. 3. 2; Nicolas of Damascus 
in Müller, Fragment. ist. Œraccor. 1. 350. 

After his return he remits à fourth part of the 
taxes, Antig. xvi. 2. 5. 

>eginning of quarrels with the sons of Mariamime, 
Alexander and Aristobulus—Antipater brought 
to the court, Antig. xvi. 3. 1-3; [Wars of the 
Jus 1 26 1. 

13 741 | Antipater is sent with Agrippa to Rome that le 
might be presented to the emperor, Anéig. xvi. 
3. 3; Wars of the Jews, i 28. 2. (On the date 
compare: Dio Cassius, liv. 28; Fischer, Zcitéafeln, 
p. 408.) 

12 742 | Herod goes with his sons Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus to Rome in order to accuse them before 


chronology of the history of Augustns, see the argument in Fischer, 
Lômische Zeittafeln, p. 395 f. 

15 Fischer, Nômische Zeittafeln, p. 402, and van der Chijs, p. 55, sct the 
visit of Agrippa in the year B.c. 17, and the return visit of Ierod in the 
year B.C. 16, because they procced on the assumption that Agrippa went to 
Palestine immediately after his arrival in the East. But Josephus by no 
means says 50, and it is not at all certain that Agrippa had even arrived 
in the East in B.c. 17, since, according to the indefinite statement of Dio 
Cassius, liv. 19, this may have occurred in B.c. 16 jnst as likely as in B.c. 
17. But that Agrippa came into Palestine first in 8.c. 15, and that Herod 
first visited Agrippa in Asia Minor in B.c. 14, is proved from this, that 
Herod then met Agrippa at Sinope on his expedition to the Crimea, 
which campaign, according to Dio Cassius, liv. 24, took place in BC. 14. 
So also Lewin, Fastè sacri, p. 97; Iitzig, ii 548, and Keïm in Jibel. 
lexicon, iii. 33. 
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the emperor. Herod’s second Roman journey. 
He meets the emperor at Aquileia. Augustus 
reconciles the discord.—Antipater returns back 
with them to Judea, Antig. xvi 4. 1-6 ; Wars 
of the Jews, i 23. 8-5. 


16 Even early writers such as Noris, Cenotaphia Pisana, Diss. ii. cap. 6, 
pp- 153-157, and Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, p. 334 sq., 
placed this journey of Herod correctly in the ÿear B.c. 12, or A.u.c. 742. 
So too, e.g. Zumpt, Caesaris Augusti index rerum a se gestarum sive Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, ed. Franz et Zumpt, 1845, p. 59, and Mommsen, 
Res gestue divi August, ed. 2, 1883, p. 61. Quite decisive in this matter 
is the fact that during Herod’s presence at that time in Rome, Augustus 
had the games celebrated, and “distributed presents among the Roman 
people” (Josephus, Antig. xvi 4 5: “Hpodns pr Edwpsiro Kaæicapa 
Thimxoiois Tanauross Os ve ai diavcuas Torovuevov Tà Pouaæluwr 
ôsumae). In Monumentum Ancyranum, iii. 7-21 (in Mommsen, Res gestae 
divi August, ed. 2, p. 58 sq.), Augustus gives a complete and chronologically 
arranged list of the largesses (congiaria) which he had distributed among 
the people during his reign (compare on these congiaria of the Roman 
emperors, Marquardt, Rômische Stuatsverwaltung, Bd. ii. 1876, p. 132 f.). 
They are eight in all. The fifth took place during the twelfth year of 
the tribunate of Augustus (tribunicia potestate duodecimum, 1.e. between 
June 742 and June 743 A.u.c. Compare on the reckoning of the tribunicial 
years of Augustus, Mommsen, Rümisches Staatsrecht, ii. p. 753 ff.) ; the 
sixth did not oceur till the eighteenth tribunicial year and the twelfth 
consulship of‘ Angustus (tribuniciae potestatis duodevicensinum, consul. 
xii. ; the latter corresponding to A.u.c. 749, or B.c. 5). Between these 
two terms, therefore, no donation of this sort had been made. The date 
of the former can be still more exactly fixed at the year 742, for in that 
year it is placed by Dio Cassius, liv. 29, and also by an Inscription Frag- 
ment (Fusti Ripatransonenses, see Corpus Inscript. Lat. t. i. p. 472 = t. ix. 
n. 5289) It belongs, therefore, to the second half of the year A.u.c. 742, 
or B.C. 12. Its amount was very munificent. At least 250,000 citizens 
received 400 sesterces, or 100 denaria each, so that in all at least 25 
millions of sesterces were distributed, amounting to about £1,000,000 
sterling.—Since in the case before us it cannot be the donation of the 
year B.C. 5 that is meant, we can only identify it with that of B.c. 12. 
That in this year Augustus arrived at Aquileïia is not indeed proved by 
any direct evidence, but it may very well have been 50, in consequence 
of the Pannonian campaign of Tiberius, which occurred in that year 
(Dio Cassius, liv. 31 ; compare Suetonius, Augustus, 20 : “ Reliqua [bella] 
per legatos administravit, ut tamen quibusdam Pannonicis atque Ger- 
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19 741)The celebration of the completion of the building 
of Caesarea fell eis dydoov Kai eikoorov ëros 
Tÿs apyhs —B.C. 10-9, Anéig. xvi. 5. 1 ; after 
it had been twelve years in building, Antiq. 
xv. 9. 6: éferenésün Gwderaeret ypovw (xvi. 
5. 1 says: ten years, which is certainly wrong). 
On the building, compare also Wurs of the Jews, 
1 21. 5-8. 

? The quarrel in Herod’s family becomes more and 
more bitter and complicated, Antig. xvi. 7. 2—6 ; 
Wars of the Jews, 1. 24. 1-6. 

? Herod by torturing Alexander’s dependants seeks 
to fasten guilt upon him; Alexander is cast 
into prison, Anéig. xvIi 8. 1-5; Wars of the 
Jews, 1. 24. 7-8. 

107? | Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, Alexander’s father- 
in-law, effects once more a reconciliation be- 


manicis aut interveniret aut non longe abesset Ravennam vel Mediola- 
nium vel Aquileiam usque ab urbe progrediens”). The games which 
Josephus, Antig. xvi. 4. 5, speaks of alongside of the ôsxvouxi, are not 
indeed those which Augustus gave in the year 742 at the festival of the 
Roman ‘“ Panathanaea” (quinquatrus) in March (Dio Cassius, liv. 28), 
since those referred to by Joscphus must have occurred later. And just 
inasmuch as, according to Dio Cassius, liv. 29, the congiaria of this year 
were occasioned by Agrippa’s death, so also among the games were those 
connected with Agrippa’s financial obsequies, not indeed celebrated until 
five years afterwards, but having certainly preparations made for them 
even then (so Mommsen after Dio Cassius, lv. 8). In the first edition of 
this work TI had, in agreement with van der Chijs, assigned the journey 
of Herod to Rome, now under consideration, to the year B.c. 10, inas- 
much as Dio Cassius, liv. 36, relates of this year, but not expressly of the 
year B.C. 12, that Augustus was absent from Rome, by which his presence 
at Aquileia can be accounted for. But this argument cannot hold ground 
against that drawn from the presents. No more weight can be laid upon 
the fact that Joscphus, Antig. xvi. 5. 1, says that about this time the 
rebuilding of Caesarea was celebrated (spi rev xpévos roro), which 
certainly did not take place before B.c. 10, 
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B.C. A.U.C. 
tween Herod and his sons, Antig. xvi. 8. 6; 


Wars of the Jews, 1. 25. 1-6, 
Herod’s third journey to Rome, Antig. xvi. 9. 1.7 


SM Campaign against the Arabians, Antig. xvi. 9. 2. 
8? Herod in disfavour with Augustus, Anéig. xvi. 
00: 


Herod having extorted by torture damaging state- 
ments against Aristobulus and Alexander, has 
them cast into prison, and accuses them to 
Augustus of high treason, Antig. xvi. 10. 3-7 ; 
Wars of the Jews, 1. 26. 8, 27. 1. 

7? Augustus, having again become favourable to Herod 
through the good offices of Nicolaus of Damas- 


17 The date of this third journey cannot be more exactly determined. 
In the first edition of this work IT assigned it, with Noris and van der 
Chijs, to the year B.c. 8 Noris (who in his Cenotaphia Pisana, Diss. ii. 
cap. 6, p. 157 sq., declares à precise determination of the date impossible, 
but then in Diss. ii. cap. 16, $ 9, p. 303, decides for that date) regards the 
fact decisive that Herod had met Augustus in Rome, whereas in the 
years B.C. 10 and 9 he had been absent from Rome. But he was by no 
means absent from Rome during the whole of these years. Van der 
Chijs, p. 57 £, borrows his chief argument from Josephus, Wars of the 
Jews, i. 21. 12 According to the statement made there, Herod once on 
his way to Rome was made jndge in the Olympian games. The Olympian 
sames were celebrated in B.C. 20, 16, 12, 8, ete. Since now, according to 
van der Chijs, the earlier journeys did not by any means occur in any 
of these years, the reference can only be to this last journey, which there- 
fore falls in B.c. 8 But we have shown in the previous note that the 
second journey took place in 8.0. 12 The subject has been treated in 
the most complete manner by Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, 
p. 338 sqq. He comes to the conclusion that the journey of Herod in 
question is to be placed in the year B.c. 10 mainly for this reason, that 
the events which were transacted between that time and the departure 
of the Syrian governor, Sentius Saturninus, required à period of at least 
three full years (p. 340a: “ad minus integrum triennium exposeunt ”). 
But Saturninus did not take his departure later than in the first half of 
the year B.c. 6 (see above, p. 351). The arguments of Sanclemente are in 
fact interesting, but not quite convincing. It is still quite possible that 
this journey of Herod was made in B.c. 9. 
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cus (Antig. xvi. 10. 8-9), gives him full power 
to deal with his sons according to his own dis- 
cretion, Antig. xvi 11. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 
201. 

Alexander and Aristobulus condemned to death at 
Perytus,and strangled at Sebaste (Samaria), Antig. 
AM Te crsoithe Jews, i, 27, 2-6. 

Antipater all- powerful at Herod’s court, Antig. 
DR APS 07 The Jeuws, i, 28. 1, 
200 1. 

Executions of suspected Pharisees, Antig. xvii. 2. 4. 

6? Antipater goes to Rome, Anéig. xvii. 3. 2; Wars 
of the Jews, 1. 29. 2. 

First testament or will of Herod, in which he 
named Antipater, or if he should die before 
himself, Herod, the son of the second Mariamme, 
his successor, Antig. xvli. 8. 2; Wars of the 
eus, 1. 29, 2. 

5 749 | Besinning of the year: Pheroras, Ilerod’s brother, 
dies  Antig  xvuinS 3; Wars of the Jens, i. 
29. 4. 

Herod discovers Antipater’s hostile designs, Antiq. 
xvid, 1—2; JWurs of the Jens, i. 80. 1—7. 

Antipater returns again to Judea, Anéig. xvii. 5. 
1-2; Wars of the Jews, 1 31. 3-5; seven 
months after Herod had made that discovery, 
0 SV 4 5, FPurs of the Jews, 1 51.2. 


18 Since at the time of his condemnation (Antig. xvi. 11. 3), and also 
for some time after (Anéig. xvii. 1. 1, 2. 1, 3. 2), Saturninus was governor 
of Syria, the condemnation must have taken place in the year 8.c. 7, for 
Saturninus went away from Syria not later than in the first half of the 
year B.C. 6 (sce above, p. 351). This also is the opinion of Sanclemente 
(De vulgaris aerae emendatione, p. 316): “ Beryti concilium habitum fuit 
labente anno u.c. Varr. 747.7 
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Antipater on his trial; seeks in vain to justify 
himself, and is put in chains, Antig. xvii. 5. 3-7; 
Wars of the Jews, 1. 32. 1-5. 

Herod reports the matter to the emperor, Anéig. 
xvii. 5. 7-8 ; Wars of the Jews à. 325. 

Herod is ill and makes his second testament, in 
which he appoints his ÿyoungest son Antipater 
his successor, Antig. xvii 6. 1; Wars of the 
JEUS, 1, 09.0. 

Revolt of the people under the rabbis Judas and 
Matthias rigorously suppressed by Herod, Antig. 
xvii 6. 2-4; [Wars of the Jews,i. 33. 1-4. 

Herod’s illness becomes more severe, Antig. xvii. 
6. 5; Wars of the Jews, 1. 38. 5. 

Antipater, after leave had been obtained from the 
emperor, is executed, Anéig. xvi. 7; Wars of 
the Jews, 1. 33. 1. 

Herod again changes his will, for he appoints 
Archelaus king, and Antipas and Philip tetrarchs, 
Antig. xvi. 8. 1; Vars of the Jows, 1 33. 7. 

Ierod dies five days after the execution of Anti- 
pater, Baoi\edcas peË” à jèv àvether *AvrTiryovor, 
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» / \ # d £a NAT 
Ëry Téooapa Kai TprakovTa, meÿ Ô dE ÙTo 
L ! , ! € \ ! 
Pœpalov àmedédeuxTo, ÉTTA Kai TpiakouTa, 
Antig. xvi. 8. 1; Wars of the J'ews, i. 33. 8. 


Herod © was born to be a ruler. Blessed by nature with 
a powerful body capable of enduring fatigue, he early inured 


19 In regard to the year of Herod’s death, see the note at the close of 
this section. 

20 The name ‘Hpédsç (from %pw:) occurs also previously, see Corpus In- 
script. Graec., Index, p. 92; Pape-Benseler, Würterbuch der griech. Eïgen- 
namen, s.0.; Winer, Realwôrterbuch, i. 481, Anm. 4 We have also some 
fragments of an old Iambic poet called Herod (see Pauly’s Real-Encyclo- 
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himself to all manner of hardships. He was a skilful rider, 
and à bold, daring huntsman. He was feared in pugilistic 
encounters. His lance was unerring, and his arrow seldom 
missed its mark! He was practised in the art of war from 
his youth. Even in his twenty-fifth year he had won renown 
by his expedition against the robbers of Galilee. And then 
again, in the later period of his life, when over sixty years of 
age, he led in person the campaign against the Arabians.” 
Rarely did success forsake him where he himself conducted 
any warlike undertaking. 


paedie, iii. 1236 ; Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, ïi. 300). There is 
still extant a celebrated oration, zspi rod Howôov Œévov, by the Attic 
orator Antiphon, of the fifth century before Christ (see Pauly's Real- 
Encyclopaedie, i. 1, 2 Aufl. p. 1154 f.). In the year B.c. 60 we find an 
archon at Athens bearing the name of Herod (Clinton, Fasti Hellenicr, 
iii. 182). In Cicero’s letters an Athenian Herod is frequently mentioned, 
who was the teacher of Cicero’s son (Cicero, ad Atticum, ii. 2. 2, xiv. 16. 
3, xv. 16. À.). In the second century after Christ lived the celebrated 
Herod Atticeus, the teacher of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius (sce, in 
reference to him, Pauly’s Z'eul-Encyclopaedie, i. 2, 2 Aufl. pp. 2096-2104). 
—Since the name is undoubtedly contracted from ‘Hoiôns, the writing of 
it with the iota subscribed is to be preferred ( Hogôrs). On inscriptions 
the form Ilpasons is met with (Corpus Inscript. Graec. n. 3155, 4893 ; Le 
Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iii. n. 3); also Hporiñas (Corpus 
Tuscript. Graec. n. 2197c. [t. ii. p. 1028}, n. 5774, 5776, lin. 180); also 
Hocwcôssos (Corpus Inscript. Graec. n. 5774, 5715, lin. 15, 42, 55, 87, 89, 
114) ; also Etpordæs (Corpus Inscript. Graec. n. 1574). The Etymologicum 
magnum, ed. Gaisford, p. 437, 56, says, sv. Hocidr;s" “Exes rô à moosye- 
oæupévov, ete. This mode of writing is adopted by Lobeck, Paralip. 
gramm. graec. p. 229 ; Pathologiae graeci sermonis elementa, i. 280. It is 
employed throughout by Westeott and Hoïrt in their edition of the Greek 
New Testament. Compare their remark, vol. ii. p. 314: “‘Hpdèrs is well 
supported by inseriptions, and manifestly right ;” and Gresory’s Prole- 
gomena to Tischendorfs Novum Testamentum, ed. erit. octava major, p. 
109. That the later inscriptions (see the proof in Corpus Inscript. Graec., 
Index, p. 92) and the coins invariably give the form Hoedms, affords no 
evidence to the contrary, since it was not customary on inscriptions or 
coins to insert the Jota subscriptum. 

*1 Compare generally the description given in Wars of the Jews, 
LAMES 

22 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 9. 2. 

DIV. E VOL. I. 
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His character was wild and passionate, harsh and un- 
bending. Fine feelings and tender emotions were strange to 
him.  Wherever his own interests seemed to demand it, he 
carried matters through with an iron hand, and scrupled not 
to shed streams of blood that he might reach his object. 
Even his nearest relatives, even his most passionately loved 
wife, he could not spare, so soon as the wish arose in him. 

He was, besides, cunning and adroit, and rich in devices. 
He understood thoroughly what measures should be taken to 
suit the circumstances of each changing day. Hard and 
unpitying as he was toward all who fell into his power, he 
was cringing and servile before those that were high in place. 
His glance was wide enough in its range, and his judgment 
sufficiently keen to perceive that in the cireumstances of the 
world at that time nothing was to be reached except through 
the favour and by the help of the Romans. It was therefore 
an unvarying principle of his policy to hold firmly by the 
Roman alliance under all circumstances and at any cost. 
And he knew how to carry out this principle happily and 
cleverly. 

Thus in his composition were linked together cunning and 
energy. 

But these most conspicuous characteristics of his nature 
were set in motion by an insatiable ambition. All his 
devices and endeavours, all his plans and actions, were 
aimed directly toward the one end: the extending of his 
power, his dominion, his glory This powerful lever kept 
all his powers in restless activity.  Difficulties and hindrances 
were for him so much greater inducement to put forth more 
strength. And this indefatigableness, this unwearied striving, 
continued to characterize him in extreme old age. 

Only by a combination of all these characteristics was it 


23 Compare the sketch of Herod’s character given by Josephus, Antig. 
xvi. 5. 4. 
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possible to attain to such greatness, as he unquestionab}ly 
reached, amid the perilous circumstances of his times. 

His reign falls into three periods.** The first period, which 
reaches from B.c. 37 to B.c. 25, is the period of the con- 
solidation of his power. He has still to contend with many 
hostile powers, but goes forth at last from the conflict 
victorious over them all. The second period, from 8B.c. 25 
to B.c. 13, is the period of his prosperity. The friendship of 
Rome has reached its highest point. Agrippa visits Herod 
in Jerusalem. Herod is repeatedly received by the emperor. 
It is at the same time the period of great buildings, pre- 
eminently the work of peace. The third period, from 8.c. 13 
to B.C. 4, is the period of domestic trouble. Everything 
else now passes out of view in presence of the disturbances 
in Herod’s own house. 


1e 


In the first period of his reign Herod had to contend 
with many powerful adversaries : the people, the nobles, the 
Asmonean family, and—Cleopatra. 

The people, who were wholly in the hands of the 
Pharisees, tolerated only with deep aversion the dominion 
of the Idumean, half-Jew and friend of the Romans* It 
must have been Herod's first care to secure their obedience. 
By the utmost rigour he was able to reduce the rebellious 
elements; while he won the more pliant by bestowing on 
them favours and honours. Even of the Pharisees them- 
selves two performed good services for Herod — Polio 


24 Compare Keim in Bibellexicon. He distributes the periods, how- 
ever, somewhat differently. Also Ewald makes three sections, v. 422-429, 
429-437, 437-449. 

25 Herod is called ‘Hysrovdæios in Antig. xiv. 15. 2. The Idumeans 
had been converted only by John Hvreanus. See above, p. 280. Onthe 
ancestry of Herod, see above, p. 314. 
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(Abtalion) and his scholar Samecas (Shemaïa or Shammai). 
They saw in the dominion of the foreigner a judgment of 
God, which as such they were under obligation patiently to 
bear. # 

Among the nobles of Jerusalem there were numerous 
adherents of Antigonus. Herod delivered himself from them 
by executing forty-five of the most wealthy and the most 
promineut of their number. By confiscating their property 
he gained possession of abundance of money, which he 
employed so as to secure a firmer hold upon his patron 
Antony. 

Of the members of the Asmonean family, it was par- 
ticularly Alexandra, Herod’s mother-in-law, the mother of 
Mariamme, who pursued him with unremittiug enmity. The 
aged Hyrcanus had indeed returned from his Parthian 
exile ;* but he was before that time on good terms with 
Herod. And this good understanding still continued un- 
disturbed. Since he could not, owing to his physical 
mutilation, enter again on the high priest’s office, Herod 
chose as high priest an utterly unknown and insignificant 
Babylonian Jew of the sacerdotal family called Ananel* 
But even this was considered by Alexandra an infringement 
of Asmonean privileces. According to her view, it was her 
young son Aristobulus, brother of Mariamme, who alone was 
entitled to the high priest’s office. She therefore set every 
wheel in motion in order to secure her rights. Ï{n particular, 
she applied to Cleopatra, urging her to exert her influence 


26 Josephus, Antig. xv. 1. 1; compare xiv. 9. 4, fin. On Polio and 
Sameas, see Div. ii. vol. i. 358, 359. 

27 Josephus, Antig. xv. 1. 2; compare xiv. 9. 4, fin. ; Wars of the Jews, 
IIS 

#5 Josephus, Antig. xv. 2. 1-4. 

#% Josephus, Antig. xv. 2. 4 Herod could not himself assume the 
position, since he was not even à full-born Jew, let alone a member ef the 
sacerdotal family. 
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upon Antony, so as to force Herod to appoint Aristobulus 
high priest. Mariamme .also pressed her husband with 
petitions in favour of her brother. Thus Herod at last 
felt himself obliged to set aside Ananel (which was unlawful, 
inasmuch as the high priest held his office for life), and in 
the beginning of B.c. 35 made young Aristobulus high priest, 
who was now only in his seventeenth year.* 

The peace, however, was not of long duration. Herod 
saw, and not without reason, in all the members of the 
Asmonean family his natural enemies. He could not rid 
himself of suspicion and distrust, especially in regard to 
Alexandra, and he Kept a careful wateh upon her proceed- 
ings. Jhis constant espionage Alexandra found intolerable, 
and thought to escape such supervision by flight. The 
coffins were already prepared in which she and her son 
Aristobulus were to have had themselves carried out of the 
city and thence to the sea-coast, so as to fly to Egypt to 
Cleopatra. But their secret was betrayed, and so their 
scheme proved futile, and thus it only served to increase 
the suspicions of Herod%!-When, moreover, the people, at 
the next Feast of Tabernacles, in B.c. 35, made a public 
demonstration in favour of young Aristobulus while he officiated 
as high priest, Herod became thoroughly determined to rid 
himself, without delay, of Aristobulus as his most dangerous 
enemy and rival Soon an opportunity for doing so was 
given hun. Herod had been invited to Jericho to a feast by 
Alexandra. And after the meal, as young Aristobulus along 
with others was refreshing himself in the bath, he was 
pushed under the water as if in sport by some of those with 
him who had been bribed by Herod, and kept down so lons 
that he was drowned. After the affair was done Herod 

30 Josephus, Antig. xv. 2. 5-7, 8. 1.—In respect to the chronology, 1 


refer once for all to the previous summary. 
31 Josephue, Antig. x v. 3. 2. 
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pretended the most profound grief, and shed tears, which, 
however, nobody regarded as genuine.®? 

Alexandra, who clearly perceived the true state of matters, 
agitated again through Cleopatra, so that Herod was sum- 
inoned to make answer before Antony for the deed. Antony, 
who since the spring of 8.c, 36 had been again residing in 
the East, and under the spell of Cleopatra, was just then, in 
the spring of B.c. 34, undertaking a new expedition to the 
West, ostensibly against the Parthians, really against the 
Armenian king Artavasdes. When he had now reached 
Laodicea, that is, Laodicea by the sea, south of Antioch, 
Herod was summoned to meet him there—for Alexandra 
had, through Cleopatra, actually obtained her wish—to give 
an account of his conduct. Herod did not dare to refuse, 
and, no doubt with a heavy heart, presented himself before 
Antony. But it may be readily supposed he did not go 
empty-handed. This circumstance and his clever repre- 
sentations soon prevailed in dispelling all clouds. He was 
pronounced innocent, and returned to Jerusalem.” 

His absence was the occasion of fresh disturbances. He 
had on his departure appointed his uncle Joseph, who was 
also his brother-in-law, for he had married his sister Salome, 
as his viceroy, and had committed Mariamme to his care. 
And as he considered his going before Antony as dangerous, he 
had commanded Joseph, in case he should not return, to kill 
Mariamme, for his passionate love for her could not brook 
the thought that any other should ever obtain his beloved. 
When, then, he did return, Salome calumniated her owu 
husband, charging him with having himself had unlawful 
intercourse with Mariamme. Herod at first gave no heed to 
the calumny, as Mariamme maintained her innocence. But 
when he learned that Mariamme knew about that secret 


8 Josephus, Antig. xv. 3. 3-4; Wars of the J'ews, 1. 22. 2. 
3% Josephus, Antig. xv. 3. 5, 8-9. 
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command, whieh the chattering old man had told her as a 
proof of the peculiar love of Herod, Herod thought that he 
had in this a confirmation of those charges, and caused 
Joseph to be executed, without affording him an opportunity 
of being heard.* 

The fourth hostile power during this first period of Herod’s 
reign was Cleopatra She had even previously, by her 
combination with Alexandra, been the means of giving 
troubled days to Herod. It was still more unfortunate 
for him that she now sought to use her influence with 
Antony to obtain an increase of territory. Antony at first 
gave no heed to her demands. But at length, during that 
same expedition against Armenia, in B.C. 34, he was indnced 
to bestow upon her the whole of Phoenicia and the coast of 
the Plhilistines south of Kleutherus, with exception only of 
Tyre and Sidon,” and besides, a part of the Arabian territory, 
and the fairest and most fertile part of the kingdom of 
Herod, the celebrated district of Jericho, with its palm trees 
and balsams.® Opposition on the part of Herod was not to 


84 Josephus, Antiq. xv. 3. 5-6, 9. On the parallel passage, Wars of the 
Jews, 1. 22. 4-5, see under, note 50. 

85 See map in Menke’s Pibelatlas. 

56 The distriet of Jericho was at that time the most fruitful part and 
the most profitable for revenue in all Palestine. This is stated most 
decidedly in Strabo, xvi. 2. 41, p. 763, and in Josephus, Wars of the Jewrs, 
iv. 8.3. Near Jericho there was, according to Strabo, the palm forest 
(d Sosssxav), extending to a hundred stadia, and the Lalsam garden (6 rcù 
Banoæpmov Fapæûssos), which produced the precions balsam resin used as 
a means of healing. Josephus also represents the date palm and the 
balsam shrub as the two principal plants grown in the distriet. This 
region, peculiarly rich in revenue in consequence of its being so well 
watered and possessing so hot a climate, is reckoned by Josephus as 
extending to twenty stadia in breadth and seventy stadia in length. 
Since both of these produets were greatly in request (compare Strabo, 
xvii L. 15, p. 800), Josephus rightly designates this region a éeioy xuoicr, 
y © dada Tà crayibrarae xai rnénAhiorx yevväraæ ( Wars of the Jews, iv. 
8.3). Elsewhere, too, he takes everv opportunity of expatiating upon the 
fruitfnlness of the distriet of Jericho, with its palm trees and balsam 
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be thought of, and he was now obliged to take his own land 


shrubs (Antiq. iv. 6. 1, xiv. 4. 1; Wars of the Jews, i 6. 6; Antiq. xx. 

2 ; Vars of the Jews, i. 18. 5). In one passage he expressly declares 
that it was tlie most fruitful part of Judea (Wars of the Jews, 1. 6. 6: 70 
Ts lovdæiæs miôraroy). Subsequently Herod extended the palm planta- 
tions as far as Phiasaelis (see Div. ïi. vol. i. p. 131) Archelaus built near 
Jericho a new aqueduct for watering the palm groves there (Antig. xvii. 
13. 1).— Also in Trogus Pompeius, according to the correct reading restored 
by Rühl, Jericho is spoken of as the centre of the palm and balsam culture 
of the Jordan valley (Justin’s Abstract, xxxvi 3): “Opes genti ex 
vectigalibus opobalsami crevere, quod in his tantum regionibus gignitur. 
Est namque vallis, quae continuis montibus velut muro quodam ad 
instar hortorum clauditur. Spatium loci ducenta jugera ; nomine Ericus 
dicitur. In ea silva est et ubertate et amoeuitate insignis, siqnidem 
galmeto et opobalsameto distinguitur” Then follows a description of the 
balsam shrub, which is trained like the vine, and is annually at a fixed 
time stripped of its balsan. — Diodorus Siculus places the palm and 
balsam plantations in general in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, for 
after giving a description of the balsam he proceeds (ii. 48. 9, almost in 
the same words as in xix. 92. 4): ’Aryæô à écrit GounixiQuros . . . Fiveras 
dE Tepi Tods Térovs Tourous y abhoyi Tiys ul TO xæhotmeror Béhaauor, ?£ où 
Toéaodor nauroèy [xXIX. 98. 4 : &ôpéry] nauBarouciv, oùdamod, mèy Tÿs EnAre 
cirouméyns sbproxouévov Tod Qurod rovrov, rs à ÊE œbrod pposles sis Capuaxa 
rois lurpoïs #40 ÜreoBongy sbderotons. —According to Pliny, the dates of 
Jericho were the best in the world, Æaistoria Naturalis, xii. 4. 44 : ‘sed ut 
copia ibi [in Aethiopiae fine] atque fertilitas, ita nobilitas in J'udaea, nec 
in tota, sed Hiericunte maxnme, quamquam laudatae et Archelaide et 
Phaselide atque Liviade, gentis ejusdem convallibus” Compare xïii. 4. 
26: “Judaea vero incluta est vel magis palmis ;” xiti. 4. 49 : “ Servantur 
hi demum qui nascuntur in salsis atque sabulosis, ut in Judaea atque 
Cyrenaica Africa.”  Plinys most complete treatment of the balsam 
(Historia Naturalis, xii. 25. 111-123) begins with the following words : 
“Sed omnibus odoribus praefertur balsamum, uni terrarum Judaeae 
concessum, quondam in duobus tantum hertis, utroque regio, altero 
jugerum xx. non amplins, altero pauciorum.” The way in which the 
balsam was obtained was this : the bark was slit with a stone, not an 
iron instrument, and then the thick juice ran out and was gathered in 
small vessels.—Tacitus also, in his Historia, v. 6, mentions among the 
most important products of Palestine balsamum et palmae. He describes 
the mode of securing the balsam similarly to Pliny (compare also Strabo, 
r. 763, and Josephus, Antig. xiv. 4. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 6. 6)— 
Pausanias also gives it as a special proof of the superiority of the palms 
of Palestine, that “their fruit is always fit for use,” 1.e. even when dried 
(he tells, ix. 19. 8, of the sanctuary at Mykalessus in Bocotia : Dofrixec ds 
moû rod ispoD TreQuxaæoiy oùx Ës ATay ÉdudiMoy TapexouEvor XAOTÔ, DOTE ËV 
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7% Iluharivs). To Horace also the material value of these plantations 
was known. As an example of a particularly rich and valuable estate, 
he speaks of Herodis palmetis pinguibus (Epistolue, ii. 2. 184).—According 
to Dioscorides, i. 18, the balsam used as a means of healing grew only in 
Judea and Egypt (Baénsœuos . . . euvopmevor Ëv pôvm ‘lovôuiæ xura viva 
adn@væ ai y Aiyvrtw)—We hicar of the existence of the palin groves of 
Jericho during somewhere about two thousand years. Even in the OI 


Testament Jericho is called “the city of palm trees” (nina y, Deut. 


xxxiv. 3; Judg. i. 16, ji. 13; 2 Chron. xxviii. 15} Among Greck 
writers, Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, speaks of the palm and 
balsam plantations of the Jordan valley. Ofthe palms, he says that only 
in three places in Coele-Syria with a saline soil do such grow as can have 
their fruit made use of (Hist. plant. ü. 6. 2.: r%s Supias dt rc Koire, à» 
A y oi F?sioro ruyxcævovouv, Év Tpioi prévous rérois dhudôsgiy eva rod: 
êvrapévous Oriauoileabos ; 11. Ô. 8: Onravoiteodæi dE pésous Ôvraalui Quoi 
Toy éy Supiæ Tovs Ëv ro œùnovt. This æbnéy of Syria, where the palms 
urow, extends, according to ii. 6. 5, to the Red Sea). On the balsam he 
says, in Hist, plant. ix. 6. 1: Té Gë Bancauor yiverær mir Ev rh abnün TQ 
mepi Zvoiur. Ilæpaôsioous Ô siræi @aat Ôvo peévous, rûv pèr Goo élxooi 
mhélpuy rôy Ô Érepoy FcnR& Eharrovæ (Pliny, in the above-quoted passage, 
dérives his information from this source). In the Mishna it is related 
that the inhabitants of Jericho were wont to prop up the palins (Pesachim 
iv. 8). A Descriptio orbis of the fourth century after Christ remarks 
upon the rich revenue (Müller, Geographi graec. minores, ii. 513 sqq., e. 31 : 
‘““Nicolaum vero palmulam invenies abundare in Palaestina regione, in 
loco qui dicitur Hiericho”). The existence of the palm groves there is 
also wituessed to by the Christian pilgrims Arculf in the seventh century 
(see Tobler et Molinier, Ztinera Hierosolymaitana, ï. 1879, p. 176) and 
Saewulf in the beginning of the eighth century (see Guérin, Samarie, 
i. 49), An English translation of the travels of Arculf and Sacwulf is 
uiven in a volume of Bohn's Antiquarïan Library, Early Travels in 
Palestine. In the year 1838, Robinson saw there still one palm tree 
(Pablical Researches in Palestine, ii. 290), which in the year 1888 was only a 
withered stump (Zeütschrift des DPV, xi. 98).—Compare gencrally the 
articles ‘ Balsam,” “ Dattelpalme,” “ Jericho,” in Winer’s Æealwürterbuch ; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, xiii. 760-858 ; Theobald Fischer, Die Dattelpalme, thre 
qeographische Verbreitung und culturhistorische Bedeutung, 1881 (= Peter- 
inann’s Mittheilungen, 64, Ergänzungsheft; Anderlind, Zcitschrift des 
deutschen Palüstina-Vereins, Bd. xi. 1888, pp. 97-99 (occurrence of the 
date palm in modern Syria) —On Jericho and its ncighhourhood, see 
Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, ii. 273-304 ; Ritter, £Erdkunde, 
xv. 1, pp. 500-534 ; Tobler, Topographie von Jerusalem, ii. 642-669 ; Sepp, 
Jerusalem und das heilige Land, 2 Auf. i. 720-734; Guérin, Samarie, 
1. 46-53 ; Baedeker-Socin, Palästina, 1 Aufl. p. 273 ff. ; The Survey of 
Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder aud Kitchener, iii. 222 (Plan of 
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in lease from Cleopatra” He had indeed to accept the 
disagreeable with as good a grace as possible, and to receive 
Cleopatra with all honour and with royal munificence when 
she, on her return from the Euphrates, to which point she 
had accompanied Antony, paid a visit to Judea. But when 
she sought to draw him also into her net, he was cunning 
enough not to commit himself any more into her power.* 

Thus Herod’s first four or five years were spent amid 
various struggoles for his own very existence. The outbreak 
in B.C. 32 of the war between Antony and Octavian caused 
fresh anxieties. Herod wished to hasten with a powerful 
army to the help of Antony ; but at the instigation of Cleo- 
patra he was instead ordered by Antony to fight against the 
Arabian king. That prince had latterly failed to pay 
recularly his tribute to Cleopatra, and was now to be punished 
for that fault. And Cleopatra wished that the war should be 
committed to Herod, in order that the two vassal kings might 
naturally weaken and reduce one another. And thus Herod was 
sent against the king of Arabia rather than against Octavian. 
But as Athenio, Cleopatra’s commander, went to the help of 
the Arabians, he suffered a crushing defeat, and found himself 
obliged to stop the great war, and rest satisfied with mere 
robber raids and plundering expeditions.* 

Then again in the spring of B.c. 31 a new calamity befell 
him, for a terrible earthquake visited the country, by which 
30,000 men lost their lives. Herod now wished to treat for 
peace with the Arabians ; but these slew his ambassadors and 
renewed their attack. Herod required to use all his elo- 
the aqueducts near Jericho in the time of the Romans); and with this 
also the large English Map, Sheet xviii. 

#7 Josephus, Antig. xv. 4 1-2; Wars of the Jews, i. 18. 5.—Plutarch, 
Antony, 36, and Dio Cassius, xlix. 32, assign this gift of territory to an 
earlier period. Compare above, p. 402. 


38 Josephus, Antig. xx. 4. 2 ; Wurs of the J'ews, 1. 18. 5. 
$% Josephus, Antig. xv. 5. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 19. 1-3. 
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quence in order to induce his dispirited troops again to enter 
into the engagement. But this time his old fortune in war 
returned to him. He drove before him the Arabian army in 
utter rout, and compelled its remnants, which had sought 
refuge in a fortress, soon to surrender. Proud of this brilliant 
success, he returned home.“° 

Soon thereafter, on 2nd September B.c. 31, the decisive 
battle at Actium was fought, by which Antony finally lost 
his power. It was at the same time a sore blow to Herod. 
But with that adroitness which was characteristic of him, he 
passed over at the right time into the camp of the conqueror, 
and soon found an opportunity for proving his change of mind 
by action. In Cyzicus there was a troop of Antony’s gladia- 
tors, who held themselves in readiness for the games, by which 
Antony had intended to celebrate his victory over Octavian. 
When these now heard of the defeat and flight of Antony, 
they wished to hasten to Egypt to the assistance of their 
master. Put Didius, the governor of Syria, hindered their 
departure, and Herod afforded him in this zealous and efñ- 
cient aid. 

After he had given such a proof of his disposition, he could 
venture to present himself before Augustus. But in order to 
secure himself against any miscarriage, he contrived to have 
the aged Hyrcanus, the only one who might prove a dangerous 
rival, as nearer to the throne than himself, put out of the 
way. That Hyrcanus was condemned to death for conspiring 
with the Arabian king, as was affirmed in Herod's own 
journals, is highly improbable when we consider the character 
and the extreme age of Hyrcanus. Other contemporary 
writers have expressly declared his innocence. For Herod 
in his critical position, the mere existence of Hyrcanus was 

40 Josephus, Antig. xv. 5. 2-5 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 19. 3-G. 


#1 Josephus, Antig. xv. 6.7; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 2. Dio Cassius, 
17: 
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sufficient motive for the bloody deed. Thus fell the last of 
the Asmoneans, a memorial of past times, an old man more 
than eighty years of ave, a sacrifice to the jealousy and 
ambition of Herod.* 

Herod now set out to meet Augustus, who had passed the 
winter, B.C. 31-30, for the most part in Samos“ He met 
him in the spring of B.C. 30 in Rhodes. At the meeting 
he played his part skilfully. He boasted of his friendship 
with Antony, and of the service which he had rendered him, 
and wished in this way to prove how useful he might be to 
any one whose party he might join. Augustus was not 
inclined to give too much heed to this speech, but found it to 
his advantage to win over to himself the crafty and energetic 
Idumean who had been the steady friend of the Romans. He 
was very gracious to him, and confirmed him in his royal rank. 
With this joyful result Herod returned to his own home.“ 

Soon thereafter, in the summer, Augustus left Asia Minor 
and touched at the Phoenician coast on his way to Esypt, 
and Herod failed not to receive him with all pomp at Ptole- 
mais, and took care that during that hot season of the year 
his army in its march should want for nothing.“ 

After Auoustus in Egypt had done with Antony, who, as 
well as Cleopatra, had committed suicide in August B.c. 30, 
Herod again visited Augustus, undoubtedly with the inten- 
tion of wishing him success, and securing for himself as great 
a reward as possible. In this latter object he was completely 
successful.  Augustus now gave him back, not only the 
district of Jericho, but also Gadara, Hippos, Samaria, Gaza, 
Anthedon, Joppa, and Straton's Tower“-In proof of his 

#2 Josephus, Antig. xv. 6. 1-4; Wars of the Jews, i. 22. 1. 

45 Suetonius, Augustus, c. 17. 

#4 Josephus, Antig. xv. 6. 5-7; Wars of the Jews, i. 20. 1-8. 

+5 Josephus, Antig. xv. 6.7; Wars of the Jews, 1. 20. 8. 


46 Josephus, Antig. xv. 7. 3; Wars of the J'ews, i. 20. 3.—On all these 
cities, see $ 93. 1. 
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gratitude, Herod gave his patron, on his return from Egypt in 
the end of B.c. 30, the pleasure of his company as far as 
Antioch.* 

While thus he had exchanged his outward dangers for good 
fortune, Herod had nothing but confusion and strife in his own 
house. Even when he had gone away to Rhodes, he had 
committed the guardianship of Mariamme to a certain Soemus, 
and to him again he had given the same command as before 
to Joseph Mariamme had also this time again come to 
know it, and gave to Herod on his return proofs of her aver- 
sion.” The mother of Herod, Cypros, and his sister Salome, 
who had both for a long time been disaffected toward the 
proud Mariamme, were greatly gratified at this misunder- 
standing, and they knew how to inflame the quarrel by giving 
currency to the most scandalous calumnies. At last Salome 
managed to bribe the King's cupbearer, and got him to declare 
that Mariainme had given him a poison draught in order that 
he should give it to Herod. When Herod heard this, he had 
Mariamme’s eunuch examined by torture in reference to this 
matter. This servant indeed knew nothing of the poison 
draught, but confessed that Mariamme hated her husband on 
account of the command which he had given to Soemus. 
When, now, Herod heard that Soemus, as well as Joseph, had 
betrayed the secret of his cominand, he saw again in this a 
proof of unlawfnl intercourse, and cried out saying that he 
had now evidence of his wife’s unfaithfulness.  Soemns was 
immediately executed ; Mariamme, after a judicial investiga- 
tion, was condemned, and theu executed in the end of 
ous 


4 Josephus, Antiq. xv. 7. 4. STAR XV. 6.5. 4 Ibid xv.1..12 
50 Josephus, Antig. xv. 7. 3-6.— A fabulous Talmudic story about the 
death of Mariamme is given by Derenbourg, p. 151.—In criticism of the 
account repeated by us from Josephus Destinon (Die Quellen des Flavius 
Josephus, 1882, p. 113) : “It is remarkable how precisely in order of time 
the succession of events correspond in the two journeys of the king to 
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In Herod’s relations with Mariamme were revealed all the 
savagery and sensuality of his nature. Ungovernable and 
passionate as his love for her was, such was also his hatred 
so soon as he thought himself deceived by his wife. But 
equally ungovernable and passionate was also his yearning 
over his beloved whom he himself had murdered. In order to 
drown the pangs of remorse, he sought relief in wild excesses, 
drinking bouts, and the pleasures of the chase. But even 
his powerful frame could not endure such an excessive strain. 
While he was hunting in Samaria he fell ill, and was obliged 
there to take to his bed. As his recovery was doubtful, 
Alexandra began to scheme, so that in the event of his death 
she might secure the throne to herself. She applied herself 


Antony and Augustus (Antig. xv. 3. 5-6 and 9, xv. 6. 5, 7. 1-6). On both 
occasions he put his wife uuder the guardianship of a trnsted individual, 
with instructions, if anything should happen to prevent his return, that 
she should be slain ; both times her guardians, meaning no harm, com- 
municated the secret to her; the king returning home lcearns this, 
becomes suspicious of gross infidelity, and has the innocent executed. . . . 
Moreover, it is remarkable that the second story is wholly omitted in the 
Wars of the J'ews, i. 22. 4-5 ; according to the story given there, Herod kills 
not only Joseph, but also Mariamme, on his return from Antony. It might 
be supposed that the two narratives in the Antiquities refer to one and 
the same occurrence, that Josephus found the second story perhaps in some 
secondary document, and regarding it, in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of the name Soemus, as different from the story given in his principal 
document, incorporated it in his narrative of the journey of Herod to 
Augustus, so that no particular might be omitted.”— This explanation 
might withont more ado be accepted, were it not, on the other hand, firmly 
established that the Wars of the Jews frequently reproduces in a greatly 
abbreviated form the same original document as is used in the Antiquities, 
and that the first story is expressly presupposed in the second tale of the 
Antiquities (xv. 7. 1: ras ‘Tuoyre dobelaæs Evronac dveuvnmévever). That the 
same story would have been repeated in an almost identical form, is 
scarcely probable. But it does seem to me probable that both stories had 
already had a place in the principal source used by Josephus, and that 
specially for this reason, that in both passages the narrative of domestic 
circumstances is s0 clearly bound up with the exposition of the political 
history. In both passages the political history is introduced between the 
beginning and end of the domestic affairs. 
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to those in command of the two fortified places in Jerusalem, 
and sought to win them over to her side. But they reported 
the matter to Herod, and Alexandra, who had long deserved 
that fate far more than others, was then exeeuted some time 
inbe 262 

Gradually Herod recovered, and soon found occasion for 
further bloodshed. A distinguished Idumean, Costobar, had 
been, soon after his accession, appointed by Herod governor 
of Idumea, and had subsequently been married to Salome, whose 
first husband, Joseph, had been executed in B.c. 34 Even 
during this first period he had secretly conspired against 
Herod with Cleopatra, but had been received into Herod’s 
favour again at the entreaty of Salome* But now Salome 
herself was tired of her husband, and in order to rid herself 
of him she had recourse to denunciation. She knew that 
her husband had preserved the sons of Babas,Ÿ as it seems, 
distant relatives of the Asmonean house, whom Herod ever 
since his conquest of Jerusalem had in vain sought to track 
ont. This information she communicated to her brother. 
Herod, when he heard this, promptly resolved upon the 
course he would pursue.  Costobar, together with his pro- 
tégés, whose place of conecealment Salome had betrayed, 
was seized and executed in B.c. 25. And now Herod could 
console himself with the thought that of all the relatives of 
the aged FHyreanus there was no longer one surviving who 
could dispute with him the occupaney of the throne.*— Here 


51 Josephus, Antig. xv. 7. 7-8. 5 Jde xs. 9) 

58 The name BæSæs is found onan inscription given by Euting, Sit- 
zungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1885, p. 685, Tafel xi. n. 80.—A N22 
“2 ;2 appears in ÆKerioth vi. 3; a N22 j2 nn in ÆErubin ji. 4-5; 
Jebamoth xvi. 3, 5,7; Edujoth vi. 1, viii. 2 (the Cambridge Manuscript 
has N99 j2 four times, and RIK 2 three times). 

54 Josephus, Antig. xv. 7. 10. At the close of the narrative Josephns 
says expressly : Gore élvœr pendèy Drchormoy ëx Tüç Yoxavod ovyyevelæsg. Jt 
ïs indeed only the male relatives that are here intended. For, according 
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then the first period closes, the period of conflict with hostile 
powers. 


DE 


The period from B.c. 25 to B.c. 13 is the period of glory 
and enjoyment, although the enjoyment was not altosether 
unchequered and undisturbed. 

Among the glories of the period are to be reckoned the 
magnificent buildings which he erected. All the provinces 
vied with one another in their celebration of the emperor- 
cultus, and in the lavishness of display every fourth year at 
the festal games in honour of Caesar. For the former purpose 
emperor-temples (Kazcsdpea) were erected; for the latter, 
theatres, amphitheatres, race-courses for men and for horses. 
New cities also were founded in honour of Caesar, and called 
after his name. “Provinciarum pleraeque super templa et 
aras ludos quoque quinquennales paene oppidatim consti- 
tuerunt. Reges amici atque socii et singuli in suo quisque 


» 65 


regno Caesareas urbes condiderunt. All these endeavours 


were entered upon by Herod with that energy by which he 
was characterized. But he was also unweariedly active in 
erecting other buildings for purposes of use and luxury, and 
in the reconstruction of entire cities.” 

In Jerusalem a theatre was reared ; in the valley near 


to Antig. xvii. 5. 2, fin., the daughter of Antigonus, the last of the 
Asmonean kings, continued alive for about twenty years after this, and 
she had been married to Herod’s eldest son Antipater. 

55 Suetonius, Augustus, 59-60. Compare generally on the cultus of the 
emperor, Div. ii. vol. i. p. 15 ; and on the festal games the same volume, 
pp. 23-28. 

56 On the buildings of Herod, compare Hirt, Ucber die Baue IHerodes 
des Grossen überhaupt, und über seinen Tempelbau zu Jerusalem insbesondere 
(Abhandlungen der histor.-philolog. Klasse der Berliner Akademie aus den 
Jahren, 1816-1817, pp. 1-24); van der Chijs, de Herode Magno, pp. 55- 
57. 
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Jerusalem, an amphitheatre®" Some time later, about B.c. 24, 


Herod built for himself a royal palace, upon which marble 
and gold were lavished with profusion. It was provided 
with strong fortifications, and thus was made to serve also as 
a castle for the upper citv.* Even during the time of Antony 
he had had the citadel north of the temple rebuilt and named 


57 Josephus, Antiqg. xv. 8. 1 : xui Béurpor Ëy ‘Ispooontuors orcôdu nas, adûus 
T'év ro meûiw péluoror duQibéærpor. Also the hippodrome in Jerusalem, 
which is casually referred to (Antig. xvii. 10. 2; Wars of the Jews, 
ii. 3. 1), was certainly built by Herod ; so, too, were the theatre, amphi- 
theatre, and hippodrome in Jericho (see about these in Div. ti. vol. i. 
p. 33).—Schick (Quarterly Statement of Palestine Exploration Fund (1887), 
pp. 161-166) gives interesting reports with plans of à theatre near 
Jerusalem discovered by him. It lay south of the city (south-sonth-west 
of Bir Ejub, north of Wadi Jasul ; its distance from Wadi Hinnom is not 
much greater than that of the latter from the present city wall) The 
crescent-shaped space for the spectators may still be marked ont with 
perfect certainty. It is hewn out of the natural rock on the north side 
of a hill, so that the spectators had a view of the city. A straight line 
drawn through the middle of the sitting benches measures 132 feet ; the 
benches rise regularly at an angle of 37 degrees. It is very strange that 
Schick should call his interesting discovery an amphitheatre, since his plan 
and description leave no room for doubt that what he had before him was 
a theatre. The amphitheatre was always an enclosed elongated circle, in 
the middle of which was the arena for gladiatorial combats and contests 
with wild beasts. The theatre, on the other hand, was a semicirele, on 
the open side of which the stage was erected for dramatic performances. 
Schick had been misled into this erroneous nomenclature by Joscphus’ 
statement that the theatre of Ilerod was êv “Iepooonduors, whiereas the 
building discovered by Schick lay outside of the city. But he himself 
must admit the building discovered by him does not by any means lie 
ëy r@ reûie, Which, according to Joscphus, was the position of the amphi- 
theatre. If therefore êv ‘Isposcavuors means “within the city walls,” 
then the building discovered hy Schick could neither be the theatre nor 
the amphitheatre of Herod. But that rendering is not at all necessary, 
and so the identifying of the theatre of Schick and that of Herod is quite 
possible and highly probable.—Also on the restoration of the city of 
Iadrian the site once occupied by Herod would not be overlooked. 

53 Josephus, Antig. xv. 9. 3; Wurs of the Jews, 1. 21. 1. Compare the 
description given in Hars of the Jerws, v. 4 3-4.—AÀ tower of the palace 
of Herod is in a state of partial preservation to this day, the so-called 
Tower of David. Sec the description by Schick, Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Pulüstina- Vereius, ï. 1878, pp. 226-237. 
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Antonia in honour of his patron.®—In the non-Jewish cities 
of his territory, and farther away in the province of Syria, he 
built numerous temples, especially such as he built in honour 
of Caesar (Kaisäpaa), and adorned them with statuary of 
the most beautiful description. 

New cities in large number were built under his direction 
thronghout the land. The old Samaria, which after its destruc- 
tion had been already rebuilt by Gabinius, was now recon- 
structed by Herod in a magnificent style, and received from 
him the name of Sebaste.” Not satisfied with this, he engaged 
in the year 8.0. 22 on a still more ambitious undertaking, for 
he erected on the coast, on the site of the ancient Straton’s 
Tower, a new city of large and imposing dimensions, to which 
he gave the name of Caesarea. As deserving of special men- 
tion, Josephus speaks of the commodious haven attached to 
the city. In order to secure ships while receiving their 
cargo from the storms, a powerful breakwater was carried far 
out into the sea, the material for which had to be brought 
from a considerable distance. On the breakwater were erected 
dwellings for the seamen, and in front of these paths were 
made for pleasure walks. In the midst of the city was a hill, 


59 Josephus, Antig. xv. 8. 5, 11. 4, xviii. 4. 8; Wars of the Jens, 1. 21. 1. 
Compare the description given in Wars of the Jews, v. 5. 8 ; Tacitus, 
History, v. 11, fin. 

60 Josephus, Antig. xv. 9. 5; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 4 Compare 
Antig. xv. 10. 3; TVars of the Jews, i 23. 3 (temple at Paneion). Also 
the reconstructed cities of Sebaste and Caesarea contained each a temple 
of Augustus.—De Vogüé and Waddington found at STa (a league and a 
half from Qanawât, at the western base of the Hauran) the ruins of a 
temple of the Herodian era (a sketch of which is given by de Vogüé in 
his Syrie Centrale, Architecture Civile et Religieuse, pl. 2 et 3), Among 
these ruins were also found the following subscription of an early statue 
of Herod : [BælJoinsi Hpdôer xuplw "Ofaicuros Sacôcu Éônne ré vdpiéyre 
Tais émais durdvails]. Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions Grecques ct 
Latines, t. iii. n. 2364. 

61 Josephus, Antig. xv. 8. 5; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 2; Strabo, xvi. 
p. 760. For further details, see Div. ïi. vol. 1. pp. 123-127. On the time 
of the building, see above, p. 405. 
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on which a temple in honour of the emperor was built, which 
could be seen far out at sea. Twelve full years were occupied 
in the building of the city. And when it had been completed, 
a grand celebration of the event was made with great pomp 
in the 28th year of Herod, corresponding to B.c. 10-9.% 

But Herod’s love of building had not yet received full 
satisfaction. [n place of the ancient Capharsaba, he founded 
a city, which he named in honour of his father Antipatris. 
At Jericho he built a citadel which he named after his mother 
Cypros. In the Jordan valley, north of Jericho, he founded, 
in a previously unbuilt but fruitful district, a new city, and 
named it after his brother Phasaelis® The ancient Anthedon 
he reconstructed, and, in hononr of Agrippa, named it 
Agrippaeum."* In honour of himself, he named two new 
strongholds Herodium; the one lay in the mountainous 
region toward Arabia; the other on the spot, three leagues 
south of Jerusalem, where he had conquered the Jews who 
pursued him after his flight from Jerusalem. The latter 
fortress was also supplied with rooms beautifully fitted up for 
the use of the king.® The strongholds of Alexandrium and 


62 Josephus, Antig. xv. 9. 6, xvi. 5. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 5-8. 
Compare also, Antig. xv. 8. 5; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, v. 13. 69. On 
the subsequent history of Caesarea, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 84-87. Also on 
the temple of Augustus, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 15-17. 

65 Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 5. 2 ; Wars of the J'ews, à. 21.9. On Antipatris 
and Phasaelis, see Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 130-132. 

54 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, i. 21, 8. Compare Antiqg. xiii. 13. 3; 
1Vars of the Jews, i. 4. 2. In the two latter passages the naine is given in 
the form of Agrippias. On the subsequent history of the city, see Div. ii. 
VOL LAPS, 3. 

65 Wars of the Jews, i. 21.10. On the second-named and more important 
of these fortresses, see also Antig. xv. 9. 4; comp. Antig. xiv. 13.9; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 13. 8. During the Roman period it was the chief town of a 
toparchy (Wars of the J'ervs, iii. 3. 5; Pliny, {/istoria Naturalis, v. 14. 70 : 
Ilerodium cum oppido inlustri ejusdem nominis). During the war of 
Vespasian it formed one of the last refuges for the rebels (Wars of the 
Jews, vii. 6. 1). According to Wars of the Jews, iv. 9. 5, Ierodiuin lay 
in the neighbourhood of Tekoa (orpæromesdevauueos 0 xaru viva xüpenv 9 
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Hyrcaria, built by the Armenians but destroyed by Gabinius, 
were now restored by Herod, and furnished with new forti- 
fications® He dealt similarly also with the fortresses of 
Machärus and Masada, both of which he adorned with royal 
palaces.T Military requirements also led to the rebuilding of 


Osruë rarysirer, mpûs Tods ëv Howdsiw Gpovpoôs, Ürso %v mAsaioy). According 
to Ang .xiv. 13. 9, xv. 9. 4; Wars of the Jeus DIS CIO 
GO furlongs south of Jerusalem. Seeing, then, that the present Tekoah 
is more than 60 fulongs south of Jerusalem, Herodium must have lain 
to the north of Tekoa. Of this at least there can be no doubt, that the 
steep rock which now by Europeans is called Frankenberg, and by natives 
Jebel-el-Fureidis (Paradise, fruit-garden), is to be identified with 
Herodium. The distance from Jerusalem in a direct line, as given in the 
large English map, is 8 Ronan miles, or 64 furlongs. On the hill there 
are to this day remnants of the round towers which Herod, according to 
the statement of Josephus (Antig. xv. 9. 4; Wars of the Jews, ï. 21. 10), 
bad built there. Also traces are still discernible of the stone steps 
which are made mention of by Josephus. Compare generally, Robinson, 
Diblicul Lesearches in Palestine, 11. 173-175; Tobler, Topographie von 
Jerusalem, ii. 565-572 ; Sepp, Jerusalem, 2 Aufl. i. 643f. ; De Sauley, 
Voyage en Terre Sainte, i. 168 sqq. ; Guérin, Judée, iii. 122-132 ; Baedeker- 
Socin, Palüstina, 1 Aufl. p. 267; Schick, Zeitschrift des deutschen Palüstina- 
Vereins, ji. 1880, pp. 88-99 (with plans) ; The Survey of Western Palestine : 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 315 sq., 320-332 ; Ebers and Guthe, 
Paiüstina, 1. 158 f. ; Ohlmann, Die Fortschritte der Ortskunde von Palüstina, 
1 Th (Norden 16840887 

66 Poth fortresses are mentioned first in the time of Alexandra (Antig. 
xili. 16. 3). In Alexandrium, Aristobulus waiïted the arrival of Pompey, 
but was forced to surrender the fortress to him (Antig. xiv. 3. 4; Wars of 
the Jews, i. 6. 5). Both the fortresses were razed by Gabinius, because 
they had been strongholds to Alexander in his revolt (Anti. xiv. 5. 2-4 ; 
Wars of the Jews. i. 8. 2-5), Alexandrium was fortified again by Pheroras 
(Antiq. xiv. 15. 4; Wars of the Jews, i. 16. 3). Hyrcania for a long time 
served as à place of refuge for the sister of Antigonus, and it was only 
shortly before the battle of Actium that Herod secured possession of it 
(Wars of the Jews). The new fortifications which Herod erected in both 
places were so important that he showed them to Agrippa on his visit as 
worthy of attention (Antig. xvi. 2. 1). The situation of Hyreauia is not 
known. Alexandrium is probably identieal with Mount Sartaba on the 
border of the Jordan valley north of Jericho (see above, p. 320). 

67 Machärus had been first fortified by Alexander Jannüus (Wurs of the 
Jews, vi. 6. 2). Its restoration by Hcrod is fally described by Josephus, 
W'ars of the Jews, vii. G. 2.—Masada had been fortified by the high priest 
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Gaba in Galilee and Esbon in Perea, in which places he 
established military colonies.® 

Also far beyond the bounds of Palestine architectural works 
proclaimed the liberality of Herod. For the Rhodians, Herod 
built at his own cost the Pythian temple. Ile aided in the 
construction of most of the public buildings of the city of 
Nicopolis, which had been founded by Angustus near Actium. 
In Antioch he caused colonnades to be erected along both sides 
of the principal street.”  Happening on one occasion to visit 
Chios, he spent a large sum on the rebuilding of the piazza, 
destroyed during the Mithridatic war.” In Ascalon he built 
baths and fountains. Tyre and Sidon, Byblus and Berytus, 
Tripolis, Ptolemais, and Damasceus were also graced with 
memorials to the glory of Herod’s name. And even as far 
as Athens and Lacedæmonia proofs of his liberality were to 
be found." 

But the most magnificent of all his building operations was 
the restoration of the temple of Jerusalem. The old temple, 
built by Zerubbabel, was no longer in kecping with the 
magnificence of the modern structures. The palaces in its 
neishbourhood quite eclipsed it in grandeur. But now, as 
was only proper, it was to be brought into harmony with its 


Jonathan (Wars of the J'ews, vii. 8. 3). On its restoration by Herod, see 
Wars of the Jews, vi. 8. 3.—Both fortresses played an important part in 
the war of Vespasian. On their situation and history, see further details 
in $ 20 at the end. 

68 Josephus, Antig. xv. 8. 5. Compare H'ars of the Jews, iii. 3. 1. For 
further details regarding both, see Div. ii. vol. 1. pp. 127-130. 

69 Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 5. 3. T0 XVI 002 

71 Josephus, Wars of the Jens, i. 21. 11.—Ïn an inscription at Athens 
(Corpus Inscript. Graec. n. 361 = Corpus Inscript. Attic. ii. 1, n. 556), 
Berenice, the daughter of Agrippa I, is named: peyænuy Baainéws edeo- 
vero Tÿs mé Exyovos.—Perhaps also the inscription at Athens (Corpus 
Inscript. Attic. iii. 1, n. 850) refers to Herod the Great : O duo; Baaintx 
"Hpodns Qiaopomaæny ebsprytoles Évse mai sbvoiæs Ts tis Éavrér. Another 
similar one (CTA. iii. 1, n. 551) is, on account of its divergent title, 
referred to another Herod, Herod of Chalcis. 
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beautiful surroundings. The rebuilding was besun in the 
eighteenth year of Herod, corresponding to B.C. 20—19, or A.u.c. 
734-735. After the temple proper was completed 16 was con- 
secrated ; but still the building was carried on for a long period, 
and only a few years before its destruction, in the time of 
Albinus (A.D. 62-64), was it actually finished. Its beauty was 
proverbial, “He who has not seen Ierod’s building has never 
seen anything beautiful,” was a common proverb of that day.” 

Besides the buildings, the games, celebrated with great 


72 On the history of the building, see Josephus, Antig. xv. 11; Wars of 
the Jews, 1. 21. 1. In the former passage Josephus gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the whole extent of the temple buildings, with their beantiful 
porticoes. The inner court and the temple proper are described with the 
most minute accuracy ( Wars of the Jews, v. 5). With this description of 
Josephus the account given in the Mishna, in the tract Middoth, agrees in 
all essential particulars. À brief and merely summary description is 
given by Philo, De monarchia, lib. ii. $ 2 (ed. Mange, ii. 223 sq.).—The 
Jewish proverb and other Rabbinical traditions are given in Derenbourg, 
pp. 152-154.—With all its grandeur, however, the temple was still inferior 
to the palace of Herod (Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 1).—On the date of the 
building, see above, p. 410. On its completion in the time of Albinns, 
see Antig. xx. 9. 7.—On the measures taken in order to maïintain the ordi- 
nances of worship while the building was proceeding, see Édujoth viii. 6. 
& Rabbi Elieser said : I have heard that when the temple (653) was being 
built, they made curtains (b'ÿbp) for the temple and eurtains for the 
court ; and then they built the walls of the temple outside of the curtains, 
but those of the court inside of the curtains” While the temple was 
building, it is said that rain fell only by night (Josephus, Antig. xv. 
11.7; Derenbonrg, p. 152 sq.).—On the basis of the description given in 
Josephus and in the Mishna tract Middoth, the temple of Herod has been 
in innumerable instances represented in modern literature. The most 
important literature is catalogued in Haneberg, Die religiüsen Alterthiimer der 
Bibel, 2 Aufl. 1869, pp. 260-265. Summary descriptions are given in the 
articles on the temple in Winer’s Realwôrterbuch, ii. 578-591 ; Schenkel’s 
Pibellexicon, v. 479-484; and Riehnvs Handwôrterbuch, pp. 1636-1645 ; in 
Keil’s Biblical Archaeology, 1. 187-201; Robinson, Bibl. Researches, 1. 365-433 ; 
Ewald, History of Israel, v. 432-434 ; Stanley, Jewish Church, ii. 436-444 ; 
and the handbooks on Jewish Antiquities by De Wette, Haneberg, and 
others (see above, p. 14). The statements of Josephus are well summarized 
by Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Josephus, 1881, pp. 46-94 Compare also 
Hirt, Ucber die Baue Herodes der Grossen (see above, p. 432). The differ- 
ences between Josephus and the Mishna are examined by Hildesheimer, 
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pomp and magnificence, belonged to the glory of the Augustan 
period. In this department also Herod was quite abreast of 
the requirements of the age. Not only in the predominantly 
pagan Caesarea, but even in Jerusalem, competitive games 
were celebrated every fourth year.® To the eyes of legalistic 
Jews these pagan exhibitions, with their slight valuation of 
the life of men and animals, constituted a serious offence, 
which could be tolerated only under threat of severe measures. 
The zeal of the king, however, went so far that he even gave 
liberal grants in support of the old Olympic games.” 


Die Beschreibung des herodianischen Tempels in Tractate Middoth und bei 
Flavius Josephus (Jahresbericht des Rabliner-Seminars für das orthodoxe 
Judenthum, Berlin 1876, 1877). Speculations on its measurements may 
be seen in O. Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem und seine Maasse, Griz 1887. 
—For determining topographical questions of detail, especially in refer- 
ence to the outer limits of the temple and its gates, a knowledge of recent 
discoveries is indispensable. Exact descriptions of these are given in 
de Vogiüé, Le temple de Jérusalem, 1864; and Schick, Zeit el Makdas oder 
der alte Tempelplat: zu Jerusalem, wie er jetzt ist, 1887. An investisation 
into the antiquity of the various portions of the surrounding wall as it 
now stands may be scen in Perrot and Chipiez, Ifistoire de l'art dans 
Pantiquité, t. iv. 1887, pp. 176-218. Valuable materials for the topo- 
graphy of the temple site are contained in the works of Rosen, de Sauley, 
the volume on “Jerusalem” in the Survey of Western Palestine (1884), 
together with the plans, elevations, sections (1881) on the largest scale 
attached thereto ; and generally almost all the works on the topography of 
Jerusalem referred to above on pp. 17-20.—The prevailing view that the 
present boundaries of the temple site represent exactly those of the temple 
restored by Herod, is opposed by Fergusson, The Temples of the J'ewrs and 
other D'uildings in the Harem Area at Jerusalem, London 1879 ; and Prof. 
Robertson Smith in his article “Temple” in the £neyclopaedia Britannica, 
vol. xxiii. 1888, pp. 168-171. 

18 In Cacsarea, Antiq. xvi. 5. 1; Wurs of the Jewrs, i. 21. 8. In Jeru- 
salem, Antiq. xv. 8. 1.-—The expressions, xard meuræsrnpièæ (Antiqg. XVI. 
5. 1), ivrasrupiroi dyüves (Wars of the Jews, i. 21. 8), and ravgyvnis Tÿs 
meyrasrnpidos (Antiq. xv. 8. 1), are not to be held as meaning that the 
plays were celebrated every fifth year, but every fourth year (as we would 
Capicsul) Sec Div. ii. vol. 1. p.122. 

74 On the view taken of the games by the strict loyalists among the 
Jews, see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 32, and the literature there referred to. 

75 Josephus, dutig. xvi. 5. 3 ; IPars of the J'ews, i. 21. 12. 
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How unweariedly and extravagantly he also in other ways 
promoted culture and learning of every kind we are informed 
from explicit statements by Josephus. Very serviceable indeed 
was the colonizing of the districts west of the lake of Genne- 
sareth hitherto traversed only by robber nomad tribes.® Ie 
laid out at great cost tie parks and gardens about his palace 
at Jerusalem.  Walks and water canals were made through 
the gardens; water fountains decorated with iron works of 
art were to be seen, through which the water gushed. In the 
neighbourhood of these stood dovecots with tamed pigeons.7? 
The king seemed to have à special fondness for pigeon-breeding ; 
it is, indeed, only in connection with this that mention is 
made of Herod in the Mishna. ‘“Jlerodian pigeons ” is the 
phrase used for pigeons kept in captivity.® It seems, there- 


76 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 9. 2 (colonizing by 3000 Idumeans). Antiq. 
xvii. 2. 1-3 (settlement of à coluny of Babylonian Jews). Compare also 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 4 

77 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, v. 4 4: œoAnoi . . . rüpyu mAgi4dwr 
guéowr (and the general description there also given of the park). 

78 In the Mishna the name of Herod occurs only in the two following 
passages : Schabbath xx1v. 3, On the Sabbath one should not, indecd, place 
water for the hens and pigeons in the dovecot, but for the geese, and hens, 
and the pigeons of Herod (ha 55)/—Chullin xii. 1, the law, Deut. 
xxü. 6. 7 (that from a bird’s nest only the young may be taken, but the 
mother must be allowed to escape), applies only to such birds as build 
in the open, e.g. geese and hens, but not to such as build in houses, e.g. 
the pigeons of Herod (59939 5v).—In both passages the pigeons of 
Herod are distinguished as pigeons kept in captivity from those that fly 
about in freedom. The passage in Josephns, Wars of the Jews, v. 4. 4 
shows us that they are wild pigeons (rsassædee), not taime house pigeons 
(rspiorspai), that are referred to. The reading nb (hadoresijoth) is 
given even in the Babylonian Talmud on Chullin xii. 1, along with the 
other, but is certainly false.—The Aruch (the rabbinieal lexicon of Nathan 
ben Jechiel) gives, s.v. jy, the following explanation : “King Herod had 
pigeons brought from the wilderness, and bred them in breeding-houses.” 
In reading this passage the learned Drusius had the misfortune to read, 
instead of jonim (pigeons), jevanim (Greeks) ; in accordance with which 
he explained the "Hpwôsævoi (Matt. xxii. 16) as meaning Greeks whom 
King Herod had brought from the wilderness and reared in inhabited 
districts. Compare Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 630-632 (s.v. D711).— 
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fore, that Herod was the first in Judea to keep and rear wild 
pigeons in an enclosed place. 

In order that he might pose before the eyes of the Graeco- 
oman world as a man of culture, Herod, who continued to 
the last a barbarian at heart, surrounded himself with a circle 
of men accomplished in Greek literature and art. The highest 
offices of state were entrusted to Greek rhetoricians. In all 
more important matters he availed himself of their counsel 
and advice. The most distinguished of these was Nicolas of 
Damascus, à man of wide and varied scholarship, versed in 
natural science, familiar with Aristotle, and widely celebrated 
as a historical writer” He enjoyed the unconditional con- 
ftidence of Herod, and was by him entrusted with all scrious 
and difficult diplomatic missions. Beside him stood his 
brother Ptolemy, also a trusted friend of the king. Another 
Ptolemy was at the head of the finance department, and had 


the king’s signet ring.” In addition to these, we find in the 
Generally : Winers Realwôrterbuch, Schenkels Dibellexicon, and Riehnrs 
Handwôrterbuch, arts. “Taube;” Leyrer in Herzogs Rcal-Encyciopaedie, 
art. “Tauben in Palästina”? (2 Aufl. xv. 215-218). Lorentz, Die Tuube in 
Alterthume, Leipzig 1886. 

79 Compare on him above, pp. 58-63.—Since Nicolas of Damascus in 
the discourse, Antig. xvi. 2. 4, in whieh he treats of the interests and 
aspirations of the Jews, employs the first person plural (+4 re ÉSôuens rar 
Quespoy drisuer Th mabgos Tüuy pusrépuy Edwv mai véuuv, ete.), one might be 
inclined to regard him as a Jew. But accordiug to a note in Suidas (Lex. 
s.v. ’Avtirarpos), Antipater, his father, shortly before his death conrmis- 
sioned Nicolas and his brother Ptolemy, in case he should die, to have 
made for Zeus a censer which he had promised to the god (+5 Ai 
Évuiarpor, Omep ÉDôn adrTis TpoëTivxnuéros TO DQ, xuracxeuæmai ÉTeiddy 
TEAEUT 40). 

80 That at the court of Herod two men of the name of Piolemy are to be 
distinguished, is put beyond doubt from what took place immediately after 
his death. At that time Ptolemy, brother of Nicolas of Damascus, was on 
the side of Antipas (Antig. xvii. 9. 4; Wars of the J'ews, ii. 2. 3); while at 
that same period another Ptolemy represented the interests of Archelaus 
(Antig. xvii. 8. 2; Wars of the Jews, 1. 33. 8; Antig. xvii. 9. 3 and 5 ; 
Wars of the Jews, ü. 2. 1 and 4). By the latter Archelaus had Herod’s 
accounts and signet-ring carried to Rome to the emperor (Antig. xvii. 
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circle immediately around the king two Greeks or half-Greeks 
—Andromachus and Gemellus The latter of these was 
also the tutor of Herod’s son Alexander Finally, in the 
proceedings after Herod’s death we meet with a Greek 
rhetorician, Irenaeus  Among those Hellenic counsellors of 
the king there were indeed some very bad characters, most 
conspicuous among them that Lacedæmonian Eurykles, who 
contributed not a little in fomenting and intensifying the 
trouble between Herod and his sons.” 

Herod to all appearance had very little real interest in 
Judaism. His ambition led him to foster the liberal arts 
aud culture. But any other form of culture than that of 
Greece was scarcely recognised by the world of that day. 
So he himself submitted to receive instructions, under the 
direction of Nicolas of Damascus, in philosophy, rhetorie, 
and history, and boasted of being more nearly related 
to the Greeks than to the Jews%* But the culture which 
he sought to spread throughout his land was essentially 


9. 5: Kaicaps de ’Acsgénuos sloméudas . . . rods Doiomods Tav Hpéèov 
Lontaror cùy ro onaæuTos xouiboyre TIrorsuaior; Wars of the J'enws, ii. 2. 4: 
Avxéhaos . . . TÜy dæxTuRIoy où Tarpôs œil TOUS Rôyous sommet did 
Tzronsuuiov). This same man had during the lifetime of Herod charge of 
his signet-ring, and on his death read his will (Antig. xvii. 8. 2; Wars 
of the Jews, i. 33. 8). Identical with him is the Grornrgs Tor T9: Buornsius 
rouyuaruws referred to in Antig. xvi. 7. 2-3, and in the parallel passage, 
Wars of the Jews, i. 24. 2. Compare also Antig. xvi. 8. 5. 

81 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 8. 3. 

82 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 9. 4; Wars of the Jews, ï. 2. 3. 

88 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 10. 1; Wars of the Jews, 1. 26. 1-4, 

84 Josephus, Antig. xix. 7. 8: “Eaanse mhéou 4 Tovôæiois oixelws Eyein— 
On the humanistic studies of Herod under the direction of Nicolas of 
Damascus, see Nicolaus Damascenus in Müller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. ïii. 
350 sq.: "Howôns mœrus diauebeis roy GihosoQias Éoure . . . érebbunce réniv 
fnronixgs, nai Nundhaor Yyérynule auppyropeveiy ædT&, nai xosñ Éponrépeucr. 
AÛdes Ÿ ioropias abrûv [épos] Aus, Érauvécaeuros Nixchdov To päypu rai 
rohirimbruros silver Réyovros, xphoiuer 0 œil Bauaihei, ds Té Toy Tporipo 
Éoya nai rpaëss ioropoin. . . . Ex vovrov mhéur els Pounr ds Kaivaox 
“Hpéôns érpysero Tor Nixéaaoy duod Emi T%s adTYs ynûs rai xoyN EDihoséour. 
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Greek and pagan. He even erected heathen temples in 
the non-Jewish towns of his kingdom.— Under these cireum- 
stances it is interesting to observe the place which he gave to 
the law and the national aspirations of his people. The 
Pharisaic-national movement had grown up, especially since 
the reaction under Alexandra, into a power so strong and so 
firmly rooted in the hearts of the people, that Herod could 
not possibly think of a violent KHellenizing like that carried 
on by Antiochus Epiphanes. He was sagacious enough to 
show respect in many points to the views of the Pharisaic 
party. Hence it is particularly worthy of notice that his 
coins bear no human image, but only innocent symbols, like 
those of the Maccabean coins; at most only one coin, and 
that belonging probably to Herod's latest period, bears the 
figure of an eagle. In the building of the temple he was 
anxiously careful to avoid giving any offence. Ile allowed 


85 On the coins of Herod, see Eckhel, Docr. Num. iii. 483-486; Mionnet, 
v. 565; Cavedoni, Bibl. Numismatik, i. 52f., 54-57; De Sauley, Le- 
cherches sur la Numismatique judaïque, pp. 127-133; Cavedoni, Pabl. 
Numismatik, 1. 25-31 ; Levy, Geschichte der jüd. Münzen, pp. 67-72; 
Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 81-91 ; Cavedoni in Grote’s Mün:- 
studien, v. 21-25; De Sauley, Numismatic Chronicle, 1871, pp. 245-247 ; 
Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, pp. 43-45 ; Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, pp. 105-114.—The coins have the simple inscription, BASFAEAS 
HPAAOT, and various emblems—some the number of the year 3 
(L Tr) The year number 15 (EI), which is read Lby some numismatists, 
results probably from a false reading (see Madden, History of Jewish 
Coinage, p. 86 sq. ; Coins of the Jews, p. 109, note). A portrait is found on 
none ; but it is probable that a small copper coin with an eagle, of which 
various copies have been found in Jerusalem, belonged to Herod the 
Great, not to Herod of Chalcis, who never reigned in Jerusalem (see de 
Sauley, Recherches, p. 131; Wieseïer, Beitrüge zur richtigen Wärdigung der 
ÆEvangelien, pp. 86-88 ; Madden, Coins of the Jeu's, p. 114 For Ierod of 
Chalcis: Cavedoni, ii. 35 ; Levy, p. 82, and Madden in his earlier History 
of the Jewish Coinage, pp. 111-113). Reinach snpposes that it belongs to 
the latest period of Herod the Great, when he showed less respect to 
Jewish feelings than previously (Reinach, Zes monnaies juives, 1887, 
p. 32 = Actes et conférences de la Société des études juives [Beilage zur Revue 
des études juives], 1887, p. cxeviii.). 
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only priests to build the temple proper, and even he himself 
ventured not to go into the precincts of the inner temple, 
which should be entered only by the priests. Upon none 
of the many beautiful buildings in Jerusalem were images 
placed. And when the people once looked with suspicion on 
the imperial trophies of victory which were set up in the 
theatre at Jerusalem, because they took them for statues 
which were covered with the armour, Herod had the trophies 
taken down in the presence of the most distinguished men, 
and showed them to their complete satisfaction the bare 
wooden frames.” When the Arabian Sylläus sought to win 
for himself the hand of Herod’s sister Salome, it was 
required of him that he should adopt the Jewish customs 
(éyypapñvar rois Tov ’Lovdaiwr eo), and thereupon the pro- 
posed marriage was abandoned.® Some of the most famous 
Pharisees, among whom Polio and Sameas may be specially 
named, were held by Herod in high esteem, and were not pun- 
ished even when they refused to take the oath of allegiance. 

But clearly à thoroughgoing carrying ont of Pharisaic views 
was impossible under his scheme for the furtherance of culture, 
and he had no intention of promoting them. For a time, 
what he raised with the one hand he overthrew with the 
other. After he had carefully studied the Pharisaic require- 
ments in the building of the temple, he at last had an eagle 
put np over the temple gate as if in insult.* Theatre and 
amphitheatre were already in themselves heathen abominations. 
The Greek surroundings of the king, the administration of 
state business by men of Greek culture, the development of 
heathen splendour within the Holy Land, the provision for 
heathen worship within the borders of Judea, in the king's 
own territory, all this completely outweighed those concessions 

86 Josephus, Antig. xv. 11. 5-6. 87 Jbid. xv. 8. 1-2. 


88 Thid. xv1-400; 89 Jbid,/ sv. L'HACREE 
90 Josephns, Antig. xvii. 6.2 ; Wars of the Jews, i 33. 2. 
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to Pharisaism, and in spite of these lent to Herod's reign more 
of a heathen than a Jewish character. The Sanhedrim, which 
according to the opinion of the people was the only court 
that had any right to exist, under Herod was stripped of all 
importance, 50 that doubts have been entertained as to its 
very existence” The high priests, whom he appointed and 
removed at his pleasure, were his creatures, and were for the 
most part Alexandrians, with a vencer therefore of culture, 
and so offensive to the Pharisees? The treatment of the 
high-priesthood is quite typical of the home policy of the king. 
As he had tossed aside with ruthless violence the ol 
Sadducean nobles on the one hand, because of their sympathy 
with the Asmonean dynasty (see above, p. 420); so, on the 
other hand, he was just as little satisfied with the Pharisees. 
Their ideals went far beyond the concessions of the king, and 
the friendships enjoyed among the Pharisees were only 
exceptions.” 

When one considers that in addition to this contempt of 
the claims and the actual or imagined rights of the people, 
Herod oppressed them by imposing a heavy taxation, it may 
be readily supposed that his rule was endured amid much 
murmuring. All foreign glory could only be distasteful to 
the people so long as it was sccured by the oppression of the 
citizens and accompanied by the disregarding of the laws of 
their fathers. Most of the Pharisces regarded the government 
of the Roman vassal king generally as not existing in right, 
and refused twice over the oath of allegiance which Iferod 
demanded, first for himself and then for the emperor”* The 


91 Indeed, this may Le accepted as certain. See Div. ii. vol. i. p. 170. 

92 Compare on the high priests, Studien und Kritiken, 1872, jp. 
598-600 ; amd below, $ 23, 1v. (Div. üi. vol. i. pp. 193-206). 

%5 Wellhausen, Die Pharisüer und die Sadduciier, pp. 105-109, has indeed 
rightly stated that the Pharisees could be contented with ITerod sooner than 
the Sadducees. But he has too strongly arcentnated this correct idea. 

% The two cases of refusal to take the oath, which are reported in 
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prevailing dissatisfaction sought vent once in the earlier 
period of his reign, about BC. 25, in a conspiracy. Ten 
citizens conspired to murder the king in the theatre. Their 
plan, indeed, failed, since it was betrayed beforehand. When 
they were just on the eve of committing the deed, they were 


Antig. xv. 10. 4 and in xvii. 2. 4, seem to be quite distinct. In the former 
passage it is said that Herod persecuted his enemies in all manner of 
ways ; “but for the rest of the multitude he required that they should be 
obliged to take the oath of fidelity to hhn, and at the same time compelled 
them to swear that they would bear him good will and eontinue so to do 
in the inanagement of his governinent” (Antiqg. xv. 10. 4: 76 à A6 TAÿAcs 
doxors GEiou mpôs Tr mioriy draysbeu, nai cuunværyxabes œUTE ÉvOMOTOY TUL 
soyons 9 ur diaQunaEeir èTi Tÿs dpx%s éucnoysir), It is an oath offidelity 
to the king that is here referred to. The Pharisees who refused were, out 
of respect to Polio and Sameas, left unpunished. So, too, the Essenes, 
But all the others were punished. In the other passage it is told that 
when the whole Jewisli people promised an oath of submission to the 
emperor and the king, more than 3000 Pharisees refused to swear (Antig. 
xvii. 2. 4: œœyrôs yody rod Icudæixod RsBuibourros di Cpror ÿ my sbvoGowi 
Kaivoæp xui rois Lucihios Tparyuun, cids oi dyôpss oÙx buocæv, dvTes Ürèp 
&Zarssxinioi). Here the oath to the emperor seems to have been the chief 
thing. The Pharisees who refused were sentenced to pay a money fine, 
which was paid by the wife of Pheroras.—The latter passage is the earliest 
instanee that I know of showing that in the days of the empire not only 
soldiers and officers, but also the people in Italy and in the provinces, had 
to take the oath of fidelity to the emperor. Later evidence of the prac- 
tice we have from the time of Tiberius, Caligula, and Trajan. 1. On 
Tiberius entering upon his reign, the chief oflicials first swore in verba 
Tiberit Caesaris, then the senatus, milesque et populus(Tacitus, Annals, i. 7). 
In reference to the provinces, compare Tacitus, Annals, 1. 34: Germanicus 
.. . Sequanos, proximas et Belgarum civitates in verba ejus [Tiberii] adigit. 
2, On Caligula entering upon his reign, the oath of fidelity to the new 
emperor was administered to all the provincials. In Palestine this was 
done by the governor of Syria, Vitellius, who happened to be present in 
Jerusalem when the news of the death of Tiberius arrived (Josephus, 
Antiq. xviii. 5. 3: Gpxice rûv Andy àx sdvoie tn laïvv). The same zeal 
was displayed at the same time in far distant Spain. The formula of 
the oath which the citizens of the little town of Aritium in Lusitania 
had sworn to Caligula on 11th May À.D. 37, therefore scarcely two months 
after the death of Tiberius, is preserved on an iron tablet (Corpus Inscript. 
Lat.t. ïi. n. 172. See Mommsen’s remarks upon it in Æphemeris epigr. 
t. v. pp. 154-158). In essential agreement with this Latin oath formula 
is the Greck oath of the citizens of Assos in the Troad to Caligula, 
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seized, dragsed before Herod, and immediately condemned to 
death.” 

In order to hold the revolting populace in check, Herod 
had recourse on his part to means of violence ; and so his 
reign the longer it lasted the more despotic it became, The 
fortresses, which were partly new erections of his own, partly 
old places made stronger, served not only to protect him from 
foreign foes, but also for keeping down his own people. The 
most important were Herodium, Alexandrium, Hyrcania, 
Machärus, Masada, to which may also be added the military 
colonies ab Gaba in Galilee and Esbon in Perea (compare 
above, pp. 435-437). Especially to Hyrcania many political 
offenders were deported in order there to disappear for ever.* 
As props of his government against foreign as well as home 
foes Herod had dependable mercenary troops, in which there 
were many Thracians, Germans, and Gauls.—But, finally, he 
sought by strict police regulations to nip in the bud every 
attempt at rebellion. All idle loitering about the streets, 
all common assemblies, yea, even meeting together on the 
street, was forbidden. And where anything of the kind was 


which is known from an iron tablet found there in 1881. It also 
bears the date of the consuls of the first half of the year À.D. 37. The 
main body of this Greek formula runs as follows: "Ouvvuer . . . sbvo- 
ous Lai Kaicupi Seat xui To cvumaurs cixu adrod, xai Ginous re xpivs, 
cÙs dy adrés Tpouiprer, ai Éxbpous oÙs œ œbrés rpoBænnyras (Lphemeris 
epigr. v. 154-158). 3. For the time of Trajan we learn explicitly from 
Pliny that then the provincials on the anniversary of the emperor's 
accession yearly renewed the oath of fidelity to the emperor (Pliny, Lpist. 
ad Trajan. 52 [al. 60]: “diem, domine, quo servasti imperium, dum 
suscipis, quanta mereris laetitia celebravimus . . . praeivimus et conmi- 
litonibus jus jurandum more sollemni, eadem provincialibus certante 
pietate jurantibus.”  Jbid. 103 [al. 104] Traianus Plinio : “ Diem imperii 
mei debita laetitia et rcligione commilitonibus éé provincialibus praeeunte 
te celebratum lihenter cognovi litteris tuis ”). Compare generally, Momm- 
sen, Rôm. Staatsrecht, 1 Aufi. ii. 749. 

%5 Josephus, Antiq. xv. 8. 3-4, 96, Jr xv. 10, 4 

97 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 8. 3; Wars of the Jews, i. 38. 9. 
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nevertheless done, the king had information about it imme- 
diately conveyed to him by his secret spies. He is said 
at times to have in his own person acted the part of the 
SN 

In order to be just, one must, however, admit that his 
government had also its good side. Among his buildings 
many were of a useful description We need only mention 
the haven of Caesarea. By his strong hand were conditions 
created under the protection of which trade and travel be- 
came safe. He also for a time at least made attempts to win 
the hearts of his subjects by proofs of his magnanimity. 
Once, in the ycar B.c. 20, he remitted a third of the taxes :” 
at another time, in B.c. 14, he remitted a fourth of them.!” 
Quite amazing was the energy with which he sought to pnt a 
stop to the famine which spread over the land in BC. 25. 
Ife is said on that occasion to have converted into money even 
his own table plate.!! 

But the people in presence of prevailing evils had only a 
very feeble and transitory gratitude for such benefits. And 
so, while upon the whole his reign was undoubtedly glorious, 
it was by no means happy. 

The chicf glory of his reign lay in his foreign policy, and 
in this department he undeniably achieved great success. He 
had secured the confidence of Augustus to such a degree, that 
by imperial favour the extent of his territory was about 
doubled. 

This is the place to estimate, according to its most essential 
and characteristic feature, the position in the eye of the law 
of a rex socîus in the Roman empire of that day."? The 


98 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 4. 3 Ibid. 0e 

100 Tdi; 101, Ji, OM 

102 Compare upon this point, Kuhn, Die stüdtische und Sürgerliche 
T'erfassung dei rümischen Reichs, Bd. ïi. 1865, pp. 21-33 ; Bohn, Qua con- 
dicione juris reges socii populi Romanti fuerint, Berolini 1877 ; Mommsen, 
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dependence, in which all kings on this side of the Euphrates 
stood to the Roman power, was expressed most strikingly in 
this, that none could exercise royal authority and use the 
title of king without the express approval of the emperor, 
with or without confirmation by the senate.!® The title was, 
as a rule, granted only to such princes as reigned over a 
territory of considerable extent; the smaller princes were 
obliged to be satisfied with the title of tetrarch or such like. 
The permission extended only to the person of the individual 
who then received it, and ceased with his death. Hereditary 
monarchies were not generally recognised within the domain 
of the Roman authority. Even the son appointed by his 
father as his successor could enter upon his government only 
after his nomination had been confirmed by the emperor. 
This confirmation was refused if there appeared reasons for so 
doing, and then the territorial domain of the father was either 
cranted to the son with restricted boundaries and with an 
inferior title, or given to another, or even taken under direct 
toman administration as a province. All this may indeed 
be learned from the history of the Herodian dynasty, but it 
is also confirmed by all other records.—The title socius et 
amicus populi Romani (hlhos kai ovmuayos ‘Pœouaiov) seems 
as à special designation to have been granted only to indivi- 
duals, so that not all who actually assumed this position had 
really formally received the title! The possession of Roman 
citizenship is indeed expressly witnessed to only on behalf of 
a few, but is to be assumed in regard to all as probable. 


Rômisches Staatsrecht, iii. 1, 1887, pp. 645-715.—The work of W. T. 
Arnold, Z'oman System of Provincial Administration, London 1879, quoted 
by Marquardt in his Rüm. Staatsverwaltung, i., 2 Aufl. p. 500, was not 
accessible to me. 

103 Ferod had his kingdom ôcos Kaicupos xui déypart ‘louaiur, 
Josephus, Antig. xv. 6. 7. 

104 Also in regard to Herod, who in Antiq. xvii. 9. 6 is called @éos xœi 
suuaæxos, Bohn doubts whether the title oflicially belonged to him, Qua 
condicione, p. 14, note 29. 
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The family of Herod came into possession of it early through 
Antipater, the father of Herod.® From the time of Caligula, 
too, honorary senatorial rights (praetorian and consular rank) 
were for a time conferred upon confederate kings."%- Their 
power was restricted especially in the following particulars : 
1. They could neïther conclude treaties with other States nor 
engage in a war on their own account, and so could exercise 
sovereign rights only within the boundaries of their own 
land. 2. They had the right of coining money only in a 
limited degree. The minting of gold coins seems to have 
been almost entirely forbidden ; in many cases also the 
minting of silver coins. To the latter class belonged Herod 
and his successors ; at least only copper coins have come 
down to us from the whole line of Herodian princes. This 
fact is particularly instructive, since it shows us that Herod 
by no means belonged to the most distinguished of those 
kings, as by many of his statements Josephus would lead us 
to suppose. 3. A special obligation resting on them was 
the providing of auxiliary troops in case of a war, as well as 
the protection of the frontiers of the empire against foreign 
attacks. Also contributions in money were on special 
occasions demanded. But a regular tribute seems not to 
have been raised for the kings during the time of the empire. 


195 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 8. 3; Wars of the J'ews, à. 95: 

106 Acrippa [. obtained in the first place praetorian rank (Philo in 
Flacc. $ 6, Mangey, ii. 523), subsequently consular rank (Dio Cassius, 1x. 8). 
Herod of Chalcis obtained praetorian rank (Dio Cassins, 4bid.), as also 
Agrippa IT. (Dio Cassius, Ixvi. 15).—The conferring of honorary senatorial 
rights (ornamenta, riuæi) on those not senators, first came into vogue 
under Tiberins (Mommsen, Rôm. Staatsrecht, 1 Anti. i. 375 £.). The in- 
turest of the question entirelv centres on the point as to their right of 
taking their place on public occasions among the senators, and of wearing 
the insignia of their respective offices. Mominsen, Rômisches Staatsrecht, 
RÉ 0. 

107 Compare on the right of reges soc to coin money, Mommsen, 
Geschichte des rümischen Münawesens, 1860, pp. 661-736 ; KRômisches Slaats- 
recht, iù. 1, pp. 709-714 ; Bohn, Qua condicione Juris, pp. 42-49. 
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Only of Antony is it said that he appointed kings ri popous 
rerayuévois. %—The rights of sovereignty which were left to 
dependent Kings embraced, under the reservations specified, 
the whole administration of home affairs and the execution of 
the laws. They had unlimited power of life and death over 
their subjects. Their whole territory was generally not 
regarded as belonging to the province. Within the bounds 
of their territory they could impose taxes at will, and 
they administered the revenue independently. Their army 
also was under their own control, and was orgauized by 
themselves. 

The position thus described, which afforded such abundant 
scope to the energy of the individual, was taken advantage of 
by Herod with all his might. He availed himself, as others 
ought also to have done, of every opportunity of presenting 
himself to the emperor and proving his devotion to him.'"® 
ven in B.C. 30 he had several times visited Aungustus."° 
Ten years later, in B.C. 20, Augustus went again to Syria, and 
Herod did not lose the chance of paying him his respects.1 


108 Appian, Cav. v. %5. More details are given in the excursus on the 
taxing of Quirinius ($ 17, Appendix IL). For the hypothesis that the 
réges socii Were obliged to pay a regular tribute, a special attempt to 
eupply proof has been made by Huschke (Ueber den zur Zeit der Geburt 
Jesu Christi gehaltenen Census, 1840, pp. 99-116). He is followed by 
Marquardt, HRômische Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, pp. 405-408, with refer- 
ence to Judea. On the other hand, Bohn, Qua condicione juris, pp. 
55-64—Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. 1. 683, confines himself to the remark 
that the dependent principalities “even under the Republic”? paid a fixed 
yearly tribute; but he admits that “according to the older Roman 
practice” the federation right exclnded the payment of money (p. 681), 
and that even in later times the payment of tribute by those belonging to 
the league was determined “less by general rule than by enactments 
made in reference to the particular case in point ” (p. 683). 

109 Coinpare Suetonius, Auqgustus, 60 : ‘“ Reges amici atque socii . . . 
saepe regnis relictis, non Romae modo sed et provincias peragranti coti- 
diana oflicia togati ae sine regio insisni, more clientinm praestiterunt.” 

110 See above, p. 428. 

I Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 3.—Angustus does not scem ever to have 
visited Judea. 
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In 2.c. 18 or 17 Herod fetched home his two sons, Alexander 
and Aristobulus, who were in Rome for their education, and 
was on that occasion very graciously received by the em- 
peror.!?  Subsequently he met with Augustus on two 
occasions, in the years B.c. 12 and 10-91  Herod was also 
on terms of friendly intercourse with Agrippa, the trusted 
friend and son-in-law of Augustus While Agrippa was 
residing in Mytilene, pc. 23-21, he there received a visit 
from Herod.'# And later still, in B.c. 15, Agrippa himself 
went to Judea and offered a hecatomb in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. The people were so enthusiastic over the Roman who 
showed himself so friendly to the Jews, that they accompanied 
him amid shouts of good-will to his ship, strewing his way 
with flowers, and expressing admiration at his piety.® In 
the spring of the following year, B.c. 14, Herod returned 
Agrippa’s visit; and as he knew that Agrippa had planned 
an expedition to the Crimea, he took with him a fleet in order 
to afford him assistance. At Sinope he met his noble friend 
and then went with him, after the warlike operations were 
finished, over à great part of Asia Minor, dispensing every- 
where Javish gifts and granting petitions. His relations 
with Augustus and Agrippa were so intimate that flatterers 
affirmed that Herod was dearest to Augustus next to Agrippa, 
and to Agrippa next to Augustus.7 


112 Josephus, Antig. xvi. L. 2. 

118 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 4. 1-5, and 9. 1. Compare above, p. 411 f. 

H4 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 2. 

115 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 2. 1 ; Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, $ 37 (ed. Man- 
gev, ii. 589): sdOnenbeis mupia TaperéuQôn péxps Ruuévor, cùx ÜTO pids 
réhsog, dAN Lrô Ts xÉpas Trans, QUARoBONOUUENGS TE al bauumalouz:vos 
ir sdosBsie.—In reference to the hecatomb, compare Div. üi. vol. i p. 
302. On the sacrificing by heathens in Jerusalein generally, see same 
volume, pp. 299-305. 

116 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 2. 2-5. Compare Nicolas of Damascus in 
Müller, Fragmenta Hist. Graec. ii. 350. 

1% Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 3; Wars of the Jews, 1. 20. 4. 
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These Roman friendships also bore their fruits Even «s 
early as B.C. 30, when Herod was with Augustus in Egypt, 
he had obtained from him important enlargement of territory 
(see above, p. 428). New gifts were added at a later period. 
Herod had in B.c. 25, in the campaign of Aelius Gallus against 
$ There 
may possibly be some connection between this and the fact 


that soon afterwards, in B.C. 23, at the time when Herod sent 


Arabia, supplied 500 men of select auxiliary troops.!! 


his sons Alexander and Aristobulus for their education to 
Rome, he received the districts of Trachonitis, Batanea, and 
Auranitis, which previously had been occupied by nomad 
robber tribes, with whom the neishbouring tetrarch Zenodorus 


had made common ecause.!! 


When some years later, in B.C. 
20, Augustus visited Syria, he bestowed npon Herod the 
tetrarchy of Zenodorus, the districts of Ulatha and Panias, 
and the surrounding territories north and north-west of the 
lake of Gennesareth/® At the same time Herod obtained 
permission to appoint his brother FPheroras tetrarch of 
Perea.” And the unbounded confidence which Augustus 
bad in him is shown conspieuously in this, that he, perhaps 
only during the period of Agrippa’s absence from the East 
(see above, p. 349 £.), gave orders to the procurators of Syria 
(Coele-Syria ?) to take counsel with Herod in regard to all 
important matters. 


MS TOSephus Antig. xv. 9. 3 ; Strabo, xvi. 4. 23, p. 560. For further 
details, see above, p. 407. 

N9 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 1; Wars of the Jeurs, i. 20. 4.—The districts 
named all lie west of the lake of Gennesareth. Compare in reference to 
them, $ 1%a; on Zenodorus, Appendix I. 

120 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 3; Wars of the Jers, i. 20. 4; Dio Cassius, 
liv. 49! 

121 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10.3: Wars of the Jeuws, 1. 24. 5. 

12? Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, ï. 20. 4. The soime- 
what obscure words in reference to the procurators are as follows, Antiy. 
Xv. 10. 3: éyxarauiysuas 0 œbTér xœi rois Érirporetouor rÿs Suclæs, ivraiha- 
pevos era The éxeivou yrouns Tà mére rusir; somewhat differently, Wars cf 
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It is not left untold how Herod used his influence with the 
toman governors to secure the Jews of the dispersion against 
all oppression and infringement of their rights on the part 
of their non-Jewish neighbours"* Thus the power of the 
Jewish king told in favour even of those Jews who were not 
immediately under his rule. 

The period from 8.c. 20 to B.c. 14 was decidedly the most 
brilliant in his reign. In spite of dependence npon Rome, 
his court, so far as outward grandeur was concerned, might 
bear comparison with the best times that the nation had seen. 
Internal affairs were indeed in a miserable state. Only by 
force could the people be brought to tolerate the semi-pagan 
rule of the Idumean; and only his despotie, iron hand pre- 
vented an uprising of the fermenting masses. 


LEE 


The last nine years of Herod, B.c. 13-4, constitute the 
period of domestic misery. Especially his unhappy quarrels 
with the sons of Mariamme cast a deep, dark shadow over 
this period. 

Herod had a numerous family. In all he had ten wives, 


the Jews, i. 20. 4: xæréornos Ô adrov xœi Suoiæs OAns ÉTiTOOmoY . . . &s 
mnôè £ein die Th éneivou augBouniæsz rois Émirpôrois diorxeio.—From the 
nature of the thing it cannot refer to a formal snbordination of the pro- 
eurators of Syria under Herod, but, as even the expression ovwfovAixs in 
the latter passage shows, only to the fact that the procnrators as finance 
oflicers for the province were told to make use of the counsel of Herod. 
Also it is probable that for Xupius 6ans (resp. Suséæs) We should read 
Svoiws xoinrs. Compare Marquardt, Rômische Staatsverwaltung, 1. 1881, 
p. 408.—One should not take the note too seriously, since it evidently 
comes from the glorifying pen of Nicolas of Damascus. 

123 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 2. 3-5. Compare also, Antig. xvi. 6. 1-8 ; 
xl 0 

124 Many things belong to this period that were treated of in the pre- 
ceding section, for the boundaries of the periods cannot be always strictly 
observed. It is in general undoubtedly correct to say that the domestic 
quarrels reached their height between B.c. 13 and B.C. 4, 
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which was indeed, as Josephus points out, allowed by the law; 
but it affords a striking proof of his sensuality.!?” His first 
wife was Doris, by whom he had one son, Antipater.* Both 
were repudiated by Herod, and Antipater was allowed to 


appear at Jerusalem only at the great feasts. "7 


In themeur 
B.C. 37, Herod married Mariamme, the grand-daughter of 
Hyrcanus (see above, p. 396), who bore him five children, 
three sons and two daughters. Of the sons, the youngest died 
at Rome ; * the two elder ones, Alexander and Aristobulus, 
are the heroes of the subsequent history. The third wife, 
whom Herod married about B.c. 24, was also called Mariamme. 
She was daughter of a famous priest belonging to Alex- 
andria, who was appointed high priest by Herod just at the 


time when he married his daughter.}? 


151 


By this wife he had 


a son called Herod. Of the other seven wives, carefully 


enumerated by Josephus, Antig. xvu. 1. 5, and Wars of the 


25, Josephus, Wars of the Jews, i. 24 9, fin. ; Antig. XV. 1. 2: zérow» 
rèp Êy Tadre mhsiooty quiv cuyeexsis. Avccording to the Alishna, Sanhedrin 
ii. 4, eighteen wives were allowed to the king. How many a private man 
should have is not expressly stated in the Mishna, but it is assumed that 
he may have four or five (four : Jebamoth iv. 11 ; Kethuboth x. 1-6 ; five : 
Kerithoth iii. T. Compare in general also: Kiddushin ti. T ; Bechoroth 
vit. 4). In agreement with this is Justin, Dialogue with Trypho, e. 134 : 
Bénriôy doriv, dus To 0:ù Ereslui ÿ rois dovrérois ai TuDAoÏs didæoxdhois 
deay, Girives mal éco vÜy mai Téooauxs mul éyre Exeiy DUËs yuvyaimæs 
Éxægroy ouryxupodor. Compare further, Otto’s note on that passage, ani 
Winer, Realwürterbuch, article  Vielweiberei.” 

126 Josephus, Antig. xiv. 12. 1.—According to Antig. xvii. 5. 2, Antipater 
was married to a daughter of the last Asimonean Antisonus. 

12% Joseplhus, Antig. xvi. 3. 3: IFars of the Jeus, à. 22. 1. 

128 Josephus, Wars of the J'ews, i. 22. 2. 

129 The two daughters were called Salampso and Cypros Their 
descendants are enumerated by Josephns, Antig. Xviii. 5. 4. 

130 Josephus, Antig. xv.9.3. The name Mariamme: Wars of the Jews, 
i. 28. 4, and elsewhere. Josephus, in Antig. xv. 9. 3, names her father 
Simon, her grandfather Boethos. In other places Boethos himself is called 
her father. See Studien und Kritiken, 1872, p. 599 f. ; and below, $ 23, 1v. 
Bin ol. p.095: 

131 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 1. 2. 
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Jews, i 28. 4, only the Samaritan Malthace, mother of 
Archelaus and Antipas, and Cleopatra of Jerusalem, the 
mother of Philip, are of interest to us. 

About the year B.c. 23, Herod sent the sons of the first 
Mariamme, Alexander and Aristobulus, for their education to 
Rome, where they were hospitably entertained in the house 
of Asinius Pollio.#* Some five years later, in B.c. 18 or 17, 
he himself fetched them home again, and from that time on- 
ward kept them at the court in Jerusalem! They would 
then be young men about seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
In accordance with the customs of the age and country, they 
were soon married. Alexander received a daughter of the 
Cappadocian king Archelaus, whose name was Glaphyra ; 
Aristobulus had given him a daughter of Herod's sister 
Salome, called Berenice.* Although in this way the Asmo- 
nean and Idumean line of the Herodian family were connected 
together by affinity in the elosest relationship, they still stood 
over against one another as two hostile camps. The sons of 
Mariamme, conscious of their royal blood, might well look 
down with a certain pride upon the Idumean relationship; 
and the Idumeans, pre-eminently the estimable Salome, 
returned the haughtiness of those Asmoneans by common 
abuse. And so even thus early, after the sons had no more 
than re-entered their father’s house, the knots besan to be 
tied, which afterwards became so twisted that they could not 
be loosed. For a time, however, Herod did not allow these 
janglings to interfere with the love he had for his sons. 


182 Josephus, Antig. xv. 10. 1. 183, 7h40 eve 

184 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 1. 2. Berenice was a daughter of Salome and 
Costobar (Antig. xvii. 5. 4). Sle is also spoken of by Strabo, xvi. 2. 46, 
p. 765.—King Archelaus of Cappadocia reigned from B.c. 36 to A.D. 17 
(Dio Cassius, xlix. 32, Ivii. 17; Tacitus, Annals, ii. 42 ; Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, ii. 448 ; Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, 1. 9, 2 Aufl. p. 1439 £ ; 
Marquardt, Rômische Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 365 f. ; Reinach, crue 
Numismatique, 1886, pp. 462-466). 

13% Josephus, Antig. xvi. 1.12, 
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The evil conscience of the king, however, offered so fruitful 
a soil for such sowing of slanders, that they could not fail 
ultimately to take root and to bring forth fruit He was 
obliged to admit to himself that the natural heritage of 
the sons was the desire to avenge the death of their mother. 
And as now Salome again and again pictured to him the 
danger which threatened from both, he at last began to believe 
it, and to look upon his sons with suspicion. * 

In order to provide what would counterbalance their 
aspiring projects, and to show them that there was still 
another in existence who might possibly be heir to the 
throne, he called back his exiled Antipater, and sent his sons 
for that reason to Lome, in company with Agrippa, who just 
then, in B.C. 13, was leaving the East, in order that he might 
present hün to the emperor.* But by so doing he put the 
weapon into the hand of the bitterest foe of his domestic 
peace. For Antipater from this time forth laboured inces- 
santly, by calumniating his step-brothers, to carve out his 
way to the throne. The change in their father’s attitude was 
naturally not without effect upon Alexander and Aristobulus. 
They returned his suspicion with undisguised aversion, and 
already openly complained of the death of their mother, and 
of the injurious treatment to which they were subjected.* 
Thus was the rift between father and sons becoming always 
deeper, until at last Herod, in B.c. 12, came to the conclusion 
to accuse his sons before the emperor. Along with the two 
he started on his journey, and appeared before the emperor 
at Aquileia as complainant against his sons The mild 
earnestness of Augustus succeeded for that time in reconciline 
the opposing parties, and restoring again domestic peace. 
With thanks to the emperor, father and sons returned home ; 

136 Josephus, Antig. xvi 3. 1-2. 


137 Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 3. 3 ; Wars of the Jews, i. 23. 1-2. 
188 Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 8. 3. 
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and Antipater also himself joined them, and pretended to 
rejoice in the reconciliation.!” 

Scarcely had they reached home when the old game began 
afresh. Antipater, who now again was one of those in innne- 
diate attendance on the king, continued unweariedly the work 
of slander, and in this he was faithfully supported by the 
brother and sister of Herod, Pheroras and Salome. On the 
other hand, Alexander and Aristobulus assumed a more de- 
cidedly hostile attitude.“?  Thus the peace between father and 
sons was soon again broken. The suspicion of the king, which 
from day to day received new fuel, became more and more 
morbid, and by and by reached a climax in a superstitious 


Be now caused the adherents of Alexander 


fear of ghosts. 
to be subjected to the torture, at first unsuccessfully, until at 
last one, under the agony of torture, made injurious admis- 
sions. On the ground of these, Alexander was committed to 
prison. #— When the Cappadocian king, Alexander’s father- 
in-law, heard of the unfortunate state of matters at the Jewish 
court, he began to fear for his daughter and son-in-law, and 
inade a journey to Jerusalem in order, if at all possible, to 
bring about a reconciliation. He appeared before Herod very 
angry over his good-for-nothing son-in-law, threatened to take 
his daughter back again to his own house, and expressed 
himself so ferociously that Herod himself espoused the side 
of his son, and undertook his defence against Archelaus. By 
such à manœuvre the sly Cappadocian succeeded in bringmg 
about the reconciliation which he desired, and was able to 
return home quite satisfied.  Thus once again the wild 
storm was broken by a short temporary lull. 

139 Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 4. 1-6; Mars of the Jews, i. 23. 3-5. 

140 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 7. 2 f£. ; Vars of the J'ews, 1. 24. 1 

1#1 Compare especially : Josephus, Antig. xvi. 8. 2, 5 ; Iurs of the Jews, 
1. 24, 8. 


14 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 8. 4; Wars of the Jews, 1. 24. 8. 
145 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 8. 6; Wars of the J'ews, i. 25. 
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In that excited period Herod had also to contend with 
foreign enemies, and even with imperial disfavour. The free- 
booting inhabitants of Trachonitis wished to rid themselves of 
his strict and severe government, and somewhere about forty 
of the worst disturbers of the peace found ready shelter in 
the neighbouring parts of Arabia, where a certain Sylleus 
carried on the government in the place of the weak Kins 
Obodas. When Sylleus refused to deliver up these robbers, 
Herod undertook, with consent of the governor of Syria, 
Saturninus, a warlike expedition against Arabia, and enforced 
his rights." But now Sylleus agitated at Rome, representel 
the matter as an unlawful breach of national peace, and was 
able thereby to bring Herod seriously into disfavour with the 
emperor. ®— [n order to justify himself in regard to his 
conduct, Herod sent an embassy to Rome; and when this 
was not successful, he sent a second, under the leadership of 
Nicolas of Damascus. 

Meanwhile the family discord was with rapid strides 
approaching its tragical end. The reconciliation, as might 
have been expected, was not of long duration. In order to 
make the unhappiness complete, there now arrived at the 
court a worthless Lacedæmonian, Eurykles, who inflamed the 
father agaiust the sons and the sons against the father * At 
the same time, all the other mischief-makers continued their 
work. At last matters came to such a pass that Herod cast 
Alexander and Aristobulus into prison, and laid a complaint 
against them before the emperor of being concerned in 
treasonable plots. '# 

Nicolas of Damascus had meanwhile accomplished the 

144 Josephus, Antiq. xvi. 9. 1-2. 

145 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 9. 3 Compare Nicolas of Damascus in 
Müller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. iii. 351 ; Feder, Excerpta Escurialensia, p. 64. 

M6 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 9. 4. 


147 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 10. 1 ; Wars of the J'ervs, i. 26. 1-4. 
143% Josephus, Antig. xvi. 10. 5-7 ; H'ars of the J'ews, i. 27. 1. 
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task of his mission, and had again won over the emperor to 
Herod.# When, therefvre, the messengers bearing the accu- 
sation reached Rome, they found Augustus already in a 
favourable mood, and at once spread out before hin their 
documents.  Augustus gave to Herod absolute power to pro- 
ceed in this matter as he thought best, but advised him to 
summon to Berytus à justiciary court consisting of Roman 


officials aud his own friends, and to have the charges against 
his sons investigated by it. 0 
Herod accepted the advice of tie emperor. The court 


almost unanimously pronounced the sentence of death. Only 


149 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 10. 8-9. Nicolas of Damascus in Müller. 

150 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 11. 1 ; Wars of the J'ews, 1. 27. 1.—Berytus was 
probably fixed upon by Angnstus because it was a Roman colony, and so 
a centre of Roman activity and officialdom in the neighbourhood of Pales- 
tine. According to Strabo, xvi. 2. 19, p. 755 sq., Agrippa placed two lesions 
in Berytus, 2.e. the veterans of those lesions. This would be in 8.c. 15, 
on the occasion of Agrippa’s visit to that quarter (see above, p. 411). In 
fact, Eusebius gives the year of Abraham 2001, or B.c. 15, as the date of 
the founding of the colony of Berytus (Eusebius, Chronicon, ed. Schoene, 
ii. 142) ; and Augustus says, in Monumentum Ancyranum, ïii. 22 sqq., that 
in the vear 8.c. 14, during the consulship-of M. Crassus and On. Lentulus, 
he paid to the municipal authorities large sums for pieces of land which 
he assigned to the veterans (Mommsen, Les gestae divi Augusti, ed. 2, 
pp. 62-65). The two lewions were the Leg. V. Mac. and VIITL Aug. 
(Eckhel, Doctr. Num. ii. 356 ; Mommsen, Res gestae, p. 119). The full 
name of Berytus as a colony runs thus: “Colonia Julia Augusta Felix 
Berytus” (Corpus Inscript. Lat. t. ii. n. 161, 165, 166, 6041). Compare 
also, Pliny, Historia Naturalis, v. 20. 78; Josephus, Wars of the Jews, 
vii. 8. 1; Digest, L. 15. 1. 1, 7, 8. 3 The coins are given in Eckhel, 
Doctrina Num. ii. 354-359, and Mionnet, Description de médailles ant. x. 
334-351 ; Supplément, vi. 238-250. Robinson, Biblical Researches in 
Palestine, ii. 436-447. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi. 62-64, 432-456. Paulvs 
Real-Encyclopaedie, 2 Aufl. ï. 2. 2361 £ Zumpt, Commentt. epigr. 1. 379. 
Marquardt, Rômische Staatsverwaltung, i., 2 Aufl. p. 427 f.—In the later 
years of the empire, at least from the third century after Christ, there was 
in Berytus a highly celebrated seminary for Roman law (Codex J'ustin. 
i. 17. 2.9, x 49.1. Robinson, Bibl. Rescarches, iïi. p. 442. Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, xvii. 436. Marquardt, Rômische Slaatsverwaltung, p. 428). Its 
beginnings may quite well have been within the period of Augustus 
(Hitzig, Geschichte der Vollies Israel, 11. 554). 
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the governor of Syria, Saturninus, and his three sons were of 
another mind.—Still it was doubtful whether Herod would 
carry out the sentence. An old soldier, Teron, therefore 
ventured publiely to sue for favour to the condemned. But 
the old man and three hundred others, who were denounced 
as adherents of Alexander and Aristobulus, were put to death, 
and the sentence was now without delay carried into execution. 
At Sebaste (Samaria), where thirty years before Mariamine’s 
inarriage had been celebrated, her sons were executed upon 
the gibbet, probably in B.c. 7.1 

But such proceedings failed utterly in restoring peace to 
Herod’s household. Autipater was now indeed all-powerful 
at court, and enjoyed the unconditional confidence of his 
father. But this did not satisfy him. He wished to have 
the government wholly in his own hand, and held secret 
conferences with Ierod’s brother Pheroras, tetrarch of Perea, 
at which it was suspected that nothing good was done. 
Salome, the old serpent, had soon discovered these ongoinss, 
and reported the matter to the king.” And so the relations 
of Antipater and his father soon became strained.  Antipater, 
in order to avoid a conflict, found it convenient to allow 
himself to be sent to Rome. That Herod did not meanwhile 
entertain any serious suspicion against him is shown by his 
will, in which even at that time he nominated Autipater his 
successor on the throne; only in the event of Antipater 


181 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 11. 2-7 ; Hurs of the Jews, i. 27.2-G. Nicolas 
of Damascus in Müller, Fraygmenta Hist. Graec. ji. 351 sq. Feder, Z£x- 
cerpta Escurialensia, p. 65.— Compare geuerally, Delitzseh, Jädisches 
Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu, 2 Aufl. 1875 (pp. 51-69 : “Ein J'unitag aus 
dem letzten Jahrzehnt des vorchristlichen Jerusalems ?).— On the punish- 
ment by strangling among the Jews, Mishna, Sanhedrin vii. 1,3; Teru- 
moth vii. 2 ; Kethuboth iv. 3 ; Sanhedrin vi. 5, Jin, ix. 3, 6, xi. 1. Among 
the Romans, Rein, article “ Laqueus,” in Pauly’s Zeal- Encyrlonaedie, 
ivre 

15% Josephus, Antig. xvii. 1. 1, 2. 4; FFars of the Jeuws, ï, 28. 1, 
20b I 
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dying before himself was Herod, the son of Mariamme the 
high priest's daughter, named his successor. * 
While Antipater was in Rome, Pheroras died ; * and by 
this also Antipater’s fate was sealed. Some ïireedmen of 
Pheroras went to Herod and showed him that there was à 
suspicion that Pheroras had been poisoned, and that Herod 
should investigate the matter more closely. On examination 
it came out that poison certainly had been present, that it 
was sent by Antipater, bnt that it was intended, not for 
Pheroras, but was only given to him by Antipater in order 
that he might administer it to Herod.  Herod also now 
learned from the female slaves of lheroras” household all the 
utterances which had escaped Antipater at those secret con- 
claves, his complaining about the long life of the king, abont 
the uncertainty of his prospects, and other such things. * 
Herod conld now no longer entertain any doubt as to the 
deadly intentions of his favourite son. Under all sorts of 
false pretences, he recalled him from Rome in order to put 
him on trial at home. Antipater, who anticipated no trouble, 
returned, and to his great surprise—for although since the 
discovery of his plots seven months had passed, he had heard 
nothing of the matter —he was on his arrival committed 
to prison in the king’s palace. Next day he was brought 
forth to trial before Varus, the governor of Syria. As in face 
of the manifest proofs brought against him he could say 
nothing in defence of himself, Herod had him put in fetters, 
and made a report of the matter to the emperor. * 
Herod was now almost seventy years of age. His days 


: ; Wars of the Jews, 1. 29. 


158 Josephus, Antig. xvil. me À 
ars of the Jews, 1. 29. 4. 


8. 

754 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 8. 

156 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 4. . 9; Vars of the Jeis, i. 30. 1-7. 

156 Josephus, Antig. xvi. 4. 3, 5. 1-2; [Wars of the J'ews, 1. 31. 2-5 

15% Josephus, Antig. xvii. 5. 3-7 ; Wars of the .Jews, i. 32. 1-5. Com- 
pare generally also, Nicolas of Damascus in Müller, Fragmenta Hist. 
Graec. ÿi. 352 sq. ; Feder, Exrerpta Escurialeneia, p. 66 sq. 
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were indeed already numbered. He suffered from a 
disease from which he could not recover. In à new 
will, which he now execnted, he named his youngest son 
Antipas, the son of the Samaritan Malthace, as his suc- 
cessor. 

During his sickness he could not but perceive how 
anxiously the people longed to be delivered from his yoke, 
and yearned for the moment when they would be emanci- 
pated from his heathenish government. As soon as the news 
got abroad that his disease was incurable, two rabbis, Judas 
the son of Sariphäus, and Matthias the son of Margaloth, 
stirred up the people to tear down the offensive eagle 
1% Only too readily they found 
an audience, and amid great uproar the work pleasing 


from the temple gate. 


to God was accomplished. Meanwhile Herod, in spite of 
his sickness, was still strong enough to pass sentences of 


death, and to have the principal leaders of the tumuit 
burnt alive.!50 | 

The days of the old king were now at an end. The disease 
was always becoming worse, and dissolution rapidly ap- 
proached. The baths of Callirrhoë, on the other side of the 


Jordan, to which the king had gone, no longer benefited 


61 


him.! When he had returned to Jericho, he is said to have 


158 Josephius, Antiq. xvii. 6. 1; IVars of the J'ews, 1. 33. 1-4. 

159 The names of the rabhins in Antig. xvii. 6. 2: ‘Isvdus d SæviÇæicu 
ai Mardiæs à Maoyaurélou ; in Vars of the Jeus, 1. 33. 2: ‘Isvows re vics 
SerQupaiou xui Marbius Érsoos Maupyahov. 

160 Josephus, Antig. xvii. G. 2-4 ; IVars of the .Jews, 1. 33. 1-4. 

161 Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 6. 5 ; Wars of the Jews, 1. 33. 5.—Callirrhoë is 
also mentioned by Pliny, Historia Naturalis, v. 16. 72, and by Ptolemy, 
v. 16.9. The Jewish tradition identifies Callirrhoë and the biblical Eh, 


Gen. x. 19 (Targum Jerus. on Gen. x. 19 ; Pereshith rablu, e. 37). On 
this point, sce Jerome, Quaest. Hebr. in Genes. x. 19 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ni. 
321): “hoc tantum adnotandum videtur, quod Lise ipsa sit quae nunce 
(allirhoë dicitur, ubi aquac calidae prorumpentes in mare mortuum 
defluunt.”—On its site, sce especially, Dechent, Zitsehrift des Deutsehen 
Palüstina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 196-201. 
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given orders that upon his death the most distinguished men 
of the nation, whom he had caused to be shut up in the 
arena of that place, should be cut down, so that there might 
be a great lamentation as he passed away.®  Amid all the 
pains which his disease caused him, he lived long enough to 
have the satisfaction of accomplishing the death of his son 
Antipater, the chief iustigator of his domestic misery. Just 
in the last days of his life the permission of the emperor 


arrived for the execution of Antipater, which soon afterwards 


was carried out. 


À few days before his death Herod once again altered 
his will, for he named Archelaus, the older son of Malthace, 
king, his brother Antipas tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, 
aud Philip, the son of Cleopatra of Jerusalem, tetrarch of 
Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Batanea, and Panias.!t 

At last, five days after the execution of Antipater, Herod 


died at Jericho in B.C. 4, unwept by those of his own house, 


165 


and hated by all the people. /®— A pompous funeral proces- 


162 Josephns, Antig. xvii. 6.5; H'ars of the Jews, i. 33. 6. The order 
was not carried out (Antig. xvii. 8. 2 ; H'ars of the Jews, i. 33. 8). Com- 
pare the similar rabbinical tradition in Derenbourg, p. 164 sq. 

163 Josephus, Antig. xvii. *; Wars of the Jews, i. 33. 7; Nicolas of 
Damascus in Müller. 

164 Josephus, Antig. xvii. 8. 1; Wurs of the J'ews, i. 33. 7-8. 

165 Josephus, Antiq. xvii. 8. 1; Wars of the Jews, i. 33, 8.—On the date 
of his death, see Fréret, “Eclaircissement sur l’année et sur le temps 
préeis de la mort d'Hérode le Grand, roi de Judée”? (Mémoires de V Aca- 
dénvie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, prem. série, t. xxi. 1754, pp. 278-298); 
Sanclemente, De vulyaris aerae emendatione, 1793, pp. 307-394 (the classical 
work); Wurm in Bengel's Archiv. 2nd vol. 1st part, 1816, pp. 26-39 
(worthy of being consulted for its astronomical computations) ; Ideler, 
Handbuch der Chronologie, 1. 389-393 ; Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis, 
pp. 46-51 ; Seyffarth, Chronologia sacra, pp. 80-85 ; Gumpach, Ueber den 
altjüdischen Kalender (1848), pp. 236-238; Van der Chijs, De Herode 
Magno, p. 62 sq.; Lewin, Fasti sacra (1865), pp. ix., xxüi.; Caspari, 
Uhronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Jesus Christ, 
pp. 28-34; Quandt, Zeitordnung und Zeitbestimmungen in den Evangelien 
(1872), pp. 4-12 ; Sevin, C'hronologie des Lebens Jesu (2 Auf. 1874), pp. 54- 
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sion accompanied the royal corpse from Jericho, a distance of 


70 ; Riess, Das Geburtsjahr Christi (1880), pp. 6-57, 189-224; Schegs, 
Das Todesjahr des Kônigs Herodes und dus Todesjahr Jesu Christi, 1882 ; 
Riess, Nochmals das Geburtsjahr J'esu Christi (1883), pp. 1-68; Sattler, 
Dus Jahr 749 nach Erbauung Roms das wahre Geburtsjuhr Jesu (Allgem. 
Zeitung, 1883, Beilage Nr. 72); Mémain, La connaissance des temps évan- 
yéliques (1886), pp. 53-59 ; Kellner in the Æatholik, 1887, zweite Hälfte, 
pp. 75-82, 166-182. 

Herod died shortly before a Passover (Antig. xvii. 9. 3; Wars of the 
Jews, ii. 1. 3), therefore in March or April. Since Josephns says that he 
reigned thirty-seven years from the date of his appointment, thirty-fonr 
years from his conquest of Jerusalem (Antig. xvii. 8. 1; HW'ars of the Jon, 
i. 33. 8), it would seem as if, counting thirty-seven years from the year 
B.c. 40, he must have died in 8 €. 3. But we know that Josephus else- 
where counts a year too much, according to our reckoninz. Thns he 
eounts from the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey to that by Herod 
twenty-seven years (Antig. xiv. 16.4), whereas the true number is twenty- 
six (B.c. 63-B.c. 37). Again, from the conquest of Herod down to that 
by Titus he counts 107 years (Antig. xx. 10), whereas there were only 
106 (A.u.c. 717-A.u.c. 823). He reekons the spring of B.c. 31 the seventh 
year of Herod (Antig. xv. 5. 2 ; Wars of the J'ews, . 19. 3), whereas it was 
only the sixth year (his reign beginning with July B.c. 37). The reason of 
this is that he eounts portions of a year as a year ; and, indeed, he probably, 
according to the example of the Mishna (comp. fosh hashaña, 1. L: na 
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to Nisan. If this be so, the thirty-fourth year of Herod would begin on 
the 1st Nisan of the year B.c. 4, and Herod must in that case have died 
between 1st and 14th Nisan, since his death occurred before the Passover. 
‘Chat this is indeed the correct reckoning is confirmed by astronomical 
date, and by the chronolozy of the successors of Herod. 

1. Shortly before Herod'’s death an eclipse of the moon occurred (Anti. 
xvii. 6. 4) This only eorresponds to the year B.c. 4, in which on the 
uight of March 12-13 an eclipse of the moon took place ; whereas in the 
years 3 and 2 B.c. in Palestine generally there was no such phenomenon 
(Wurm, p. 34 £ ; Ideler, p. 391 f.). 

2, The ehronvlory of two suecessors of Herod, Archelaus and Antipas, 
requires B.C. 4 = A.U.C. 760, as the year of Herod’s death. 

(a) Archelaus. He was, according to Dio Cassius, lv. 27, deposed by 
Augustus in the year A.u.c. 759, during the consulship of Aemilins 
Lepidus and L. Arruntins, in the tenth year of his reign. So also says 
Josephus in Antig. xvii. 13. 2, and in Life, 1, where the earlier statement 
of the Wars of the J'ews, ii. 7. 3, that this occurred “in the ninth year of 
his reign,” is corrected. Hence his reign began in A.U.C. 750. 
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(b) Antipas. He was deposed by Caligula in the summer of A.p. 39 — 
A.U.C. 792 (see under $ 17h} Since we still have coins of his bearing 
date the forty-third year of his reign, the year of the beginning of his 
reign must at latest have been A.U.c. 750. 

All these facts therefore yield this result, that Herod died in the year 
B.C, 4 = A.U.C. 750, shortly before the Passover.—This result, at least so 
far as it relates to the year, is now accepted by most modern scholars 
(among whom may be named : Fréret, Sanclemente, Ideler, Wieseler, 
Guupach, van der Chijs, Lewin, Sevin, Schegg, Sattler, Memain). Others 
approach nearly the same conclusion : Wurm (8.c. 4 or 3), Quandt, and 
Kellner (2.c. 3). The following diverge farther : Caspari, Riess (B.c. 1), 
and Seyffarth (AD. 1). 

Tn reference to matters of detail, the following points may be noted : 
1. The custom of reckoning a portion of the calendar year in the begin- 
ning and end of à year, be it ever so small, as a full year in the reign, 
did undoubtedly exist in Egypt. Not only the years of the Ptolemies, 
but also tlie years of the Roman emperors, were in Egypt numbered in 
this manner (Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 117 ff ; Mommsen, 
Rôümisches Staatsrecht, 1 Aufl. ii. 2, 758 ff). At a later period this mode 
of reckoning the years of the emperors became common outside of Egypt 
(Momumsen, i. 501 f., ii. 2. 756.) In reference to the similar styie of 
reckoning the years of the Jewish kings by Josephus, see Gumpach, 
pp. 223-236.—2. Of the eoins of Antipas of A.D. 43 (MT) there are at 
present three known examples (Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, p. 
121 sq. ; two according to Lenormant, Trésor de Numismatique, p. 125, pl. 
LIX. n. 19 and 20 ; one according to de Sauley, Mélanges de Numisma- 
tique, t. . 1877, p. 92). Their existence is thus put beyond question. 
But great difliculties are caused by a eoin with the supposed date of A.D. 
44 (MAY. It has been described not only by the little to be depended 
upon Vaillant, but also in a manuseript account of travels by Galand, who 
found it at Jericho in A.D. 1674 (communicated by Fréret, Mémoires de 
l'Académie des iuscr. ct belles-lettres, t. xxi. 1754, pp. 292 sq.). Sanclemente, 
pp. 315-319, and Eckhel, Doctrina Num. ii. 487, have both occupied 
themselves with this discussion. Both conjecture that the date has been 
incorrectly read (it may rather have been AA = 34). Compare pro and 
contra also: Ideler, p. 391; Madden, Zlistory of Jewish Coinage, p. 99; 
Ooins of the J'ews, p. 122 ; Riess, 1880, pp. 55-57 ; Sattler, Das Jahr. 749 ; 
Memain, p. 448 f. ; Kellner, p. 176.  Eckhels reasons are very eon- 
vincing ; he points especially to this, that the eoin described by Galand, 
according to its other peculiarities, corresponds to those of the year 34, 
but not to those of the year 43. The only point of difficulty arises from 
the statement made by Fréret at p. 293 in reference to Galand’s descrip- 
tion : “les lettres de l’époque MA sont très-nettement figurées dans son 
manuscrit et absolument séparées l’une de l’autre” The matter therefore 
continues undecided. But even if the date 44 be the correct reading, still 
the death of Herod cannot in any case be placed earlier than A.U.c. 750. 
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eight furlongs, in the direction of Herodium, where it was 
laid in its last resting-place. "5 

The end of his reign was bloody as its beginning had been. 
The brighter portion lay in the middle. But even during his 
better days he was a despot, and upon the whole, with all the 
glory of his reign, “he was still only a common man ” (Hitzig, 
559). The title of “the Great,” by which we are accuns- 
tomed to distinguish him from his more fceble descendants 
of the same name, is only justified when it is used in this 
relative sense." 


Were we to accept an earlier date for Herod’s death, we would be obliged 
to extend the perioil of the reign of Antipas down to A.u.c. 793.—3. The 
attempts that have been made to determine more exactly the day of 
Herod’s death by the help of Jewish tradition have not been successful. 
In the old Megillath Taanith, the 7th Chisleu and the nd Shebat are 
ulways characterized as days of rejoicing (see text and translation in 
Derenbonrg, Histoire, pp. 442-446, $ 21 and $ 25} Bat it is only the 
quite late commentary, which is unsupported by any Jewish tradition, 
that inakes the remark that the 7th Chisleu was the day of Herod’s death, 
and the 2nd Shcbat the day of the death of Jannäus. On the worthless- 
uess of this commentary, see Wellhausen, Pharisüer und Sudducüer, pp. 
56-63 ; compare also above, p. 163. Kellner adopts the th Chisleu in 
the Katholik, 1887, zweite Hälfte, pp. 180-182. But since it is related 
of Jannäus that on the 2nd Shebat he had put in prison the most distin- 
guished of the Jews, and ordered that after his death they should be 
uxceuted, many Jewish scholars assume an interchange of this name for 
that of Herod, and put the death of Herod therefore on the 2nd Khebat. 
So Grätz, Geschichte der J'uden, BA. iïi., 4 Auf. p. 472 ff, note 1; Brann, 
De Herodis que dicitur Magni filiis, 1873, p. S sq The one statement is 
of as little value as the other. 

166 Josephus, Antig. Xvii. 8. 3, fiu.: Geoxr 0 Ti Iowdslou créûie Gr ; 
Wars of the Jens, 1. 33. 9, fin. : sradlous à Enowio0n ro coux dinxosious ei: 
Hoéôdswv.— The former passage states how far upon the way the funeral 
procession went; the latter passage gives the distance from Jericho to 
Herodium. It is undoubtedly the more important of the two fortresses 
that is intended (see above, p. 435), and its distance from Jericho is 
somewhere about 200 stadia or furlongs. Since Herad was buried there, 
the geymusior Of Herod at Jerusalem (1Fars of the Jerrs, v. 3. 2, 12. 2) was 
only a memorial, not an erection over his tomb. 

167 In this sense is the title intended even in Josephus in the single 
passage in which he nses it (Antig. xvid. 5. 4). 
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